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i) In the citation of " list ", the first figure refers to th 
number of I.uhammedanische Studien , and the second one ( 
by a stroke) to that of i uslim Studies . 


w ~ S' <2 

followed 


ii) In the references of the " ■ dur * an ", the first figure represents 
the number of the chapter ( surat ) and the second (followed by 
a colon), the number of the verse ( aya ). The English renderings 
of the verses are from Fickthall's The leaning of the Glorious 
Koran. 
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SUMLiAIlY 


The thesis, as its title indicates, is divided into two parts. 

In the first part, dealing with the semantics of surma (Chapter i) 
and hadith (Chapter II), an attempt lias been made to show, by citing 
copious illustrations from early sources, that these terms, which 
acquired definite technical meaning in the late second century after 
the hijra , were used in early Islam in multiple senses. In this 
connection, the meanings and early usages of various other terns, like 
'ilm, athar , hiktna and khabar etc. have been discussed to see how far 
they were related to the terms 'hadith* and 'sunna'. Also discussed 
in this context are the different types of sunnas like the 'sunna of 
the tribe', the 'sunna of Allah', the 'sunna of Muhammad', the 'regional 
sunna', the 'Islamic sunna* and the 'juristic sunna'. 

The second part, comprising three chapters, deals with the question 
of recording of hadith in the early Islamic period. 

In Chapter III, it has been shown that writing wa3 fairly common 
even before the advent of Islam and it received further impetus in the 
post Islamic period through the educational policy of the Prophet. On 
the basis of this discussion it has been concluded that if in pre-Islamic 
times, ths wise-sayings, the ?/ar-like deeds, the poetry and the 
genealogies etc. could be recorded in black and white, the sayings and 
actions of Muhammad, whose exemplary conduct has been repeatedly 
recommended in the Qur’an, were more likely to have been written down 
in p03t-Islamic period. 

But before substantiating the above inference by referring to 
actual written collections of early hadith scholars, the contradictory 
reports, ascribed to the Prophet, regarding the prohibition and 
permission of writing down his traditions, have been critically reviewed. 

Also discussed in this context are various terms a nd statements 
which, owing to their misinterpretation by early scholars, formed the 
bases of the theory of late recording of hadith (Chapter IV). 

While the concluding chapter (Chapter V), in the main, focuses on 
the literary activities of early hadith scholars and mentions their 



written collections - both large and small, official and private - 
it al30 deals with the meanings and significance of various receptacles 
of hadith, like sa hifa , kitab , nuskha , .juz * etc. An investigation into 
the usages of these terms showed that they did not necessarily imply 
'memoranda 1 and''small collections' as is sometimes believed. 

The study is confined to the period commencing from the Prophet's 
time till the age of Zuhri (d. 124 A.H.) and immediately thereafter. 


j • 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Prophetic sunna and it9 repository 'hadith', which 
form the second indispensible source of Islamic Jurisprudence, occupy 
an important place in the religious system of Islam. 

Although both 'sunna' and 'hadith' generally refer to the 
instructions of the Prophet and seem, therefore, synonymous terms, 
yet in their literal and technical connotation they convey different 
meanings. A semantic study of these terms (Chapters I and II) shows 
that in the beginning there was a lack of fixity in their technical 
connotation: while at times they were used as interchangeable terms, 
on other occasions they signified different senses. It was only 
gradually that they acquired fixed, well-defined, technical 
meanings. 


Part one (comprising Chapters I and II) of this thesis is 
devoted to these two terms. In chapter I, dealing with the 
etymological significance and conceptual development of the term 
'sunna', the meaning and scope of various types of sunnas - '3unna of 
the tribe', 'sunna of Allah', 'sunna of Muhammad', 'regional sunna', 
'Islamic sunna' and'juristic sunna' - have been discussed. In 
chapter II which deals with the semantics of hadith, an attempt has 
been made to show, through copious illustrations, that 'sunna' and 
'hadith' in early Islam were used in multiple senses. In this 
connection, various other terms like *ilm , athar, hikma and khabar 
etc. have also been discussed to see how far they were related to and, 



consequently, interchanged with the term 'hadith'. 


More important than the semantic analysis of the terms 'sunna' 
and 'hadith 1 is the question of their preservation in written form 
during the early Islamic period. Although it is almost unanimously 
believed that the traditions of the Prophet used to be preserved in 
memory in early times, it is still a debatable issue whether the 
a hadith during this period were recorded in black and white. It is 
to this important problem that part two of the thesis has been 
devoted. 

The section begins with a discussion on the position of writing 
in general in pre and early Islamic period. Then it discusses the 
question of writing of hadith in particular. In thi3 context, the 
contradictory reports, ascribed to the Prophet, regarding the 
prohibition and permission of writing down of hadith have been 
critically reviewed and objectively examined (Chapter III). This 
is followed by a discussion on the theory of late recording of 
hadith, for which a complete chapter has been devoted. In this 
context,many technical terms like 'tadwin', 1 ta s nif 1 , 'akhbarana', 
'n addathana 1 , and 1 ‘an 1 , etc. and several statements of and about 
the early traditionists which were susceptible to different 
interpretations and were thus responsible for the emergence of the 
above theory, hpve been discussed in fairly great detail (Chapter IV). 

On the basis of the conclusions of Chapters III and IV, an 
attempt has been made to ascertain the period during which the 
a hadith of the Prophet began to be recorded in black and white. 
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It is a fact that in the absence of actual written records of 
early times, which owing to various natural and other causes could 
not survive to this day, it is very difficult to say with certainty 
whether or not the traditions in early times were preserved in writing. 
The main available source through which this information can be 
obtained are the reports, occuring in early sources, which refer to 
the written records of this period. In this way, the testimony to 
the existence of early written collections of hadith are not always 
the 'written records' themselves but the 'reports about these written 
records'. Most of these reports have, however, bean proved genuine 
either through the discovery of some earlier documents or by other 
circumstantial evidences. In any case, a probe into the rich store 
of early sources bringsto light a number of hadith collections of 
the period under study. 

It is to these early written collections that the concluding 
chapter (Chapter V) of this thesis is devoted. While, in the main, 
attention here is focused on the literary activities of the early 
hadith scholars, the introductory part of the chapter deals with 
the meaning and usages of various receptacles of hadith, like ' kitab ', 
'n uskha ', ' ,jua *', etc. 

While dealing with the early records, we have confined ourselves 
to the period commencing from the Prophet's time till the age of 
Zuhri (d. 124 A.K.) and immediately thereafter. The reason for 
arbitrarily choosing the period of the literary activities of hadith 
scholars till Zuhri's time is the fact that the compilations of the 
post-Zuhri period are fairly well known. It is only the written 



records of the first century after the hi.jra which are in obscurity 
and need, therefore, investigation. 

In the end, it should be pointed out that the list of the 
scholars whose hadith collections have been mentioned in this 
concluding chapter is somewhat selective rather than exhaustive. 
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Part one 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 0? SUNNA AND ffADITH 


While going through the vast Islamic literature one often 
comes across the terms 'sunna' and 'hadith'. Although these terms 
have now acquired standard, well-defined meaning, yet in earlier 
times there was a lack of fixity in their technical connotation. 

In this section an attempt has been made to show, by citing 
a number of examples from early sources, that both 'sunna' and 
'hadith' in early Islam were used in multiple senses and were 
often interchanged. While making a semantic analysis of these 
words - in two separate chapters - various other terns like ( iln , 
athar , hikma , khabar , etc. have also been discussed to see how 
far they were related to 'sunna' arid 'hadith'- 

Also discussed in this section are various types of sunnas 
like the 'sunna of the tribe', and the 'sunna of Allah', the 
'sunna of Nuhammad',and the 'regional sunna' etc. 


.*• 
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CHAPTER 01.'E 

THE 8 Ei ALT I CL CF 'SUhEA' 

1. Etymological significance of 1 snnna 1 :- 

Etymologically speaking, the v.ord 'sunna' is derived from the 
root S-N-N, meaning’to whet or to sharpen (a knife or spear) 

Thus the pre-Islanic poet, Bashama b. al-Ghadir, describes the 
quality of his sword in the words: 

" Y.a baqa’i natrurin takhayyarahu 

_ p 

S ana‘un li t ul as-sann wa > l-v»aq t i '' 
i.e. "with the endurance of a keen blade which a skilful smith has 

3 

chosen out for long whetting and polishing..." 

From this meaning, the verbal derivative 1 sanne. 1 came to mean 

1 s aw,vara 1 i.e. he fashioned a thing or produced it as a model. Thus 

, L 

1 Gar.r.a t-tin 1 means 'he marie the clay into pottery'. ' 

As appears from the above example, ' sunna ' conveys a sense of 
originating something or introducing a new practice. For example, 

C 

the verbal form ' sauna ', in the statement ' huwa awwal man sanria ’r-ri h latayn ' 1 
(he was the fii'st to introduce the two caravans), refers to Rashim’s 
introduction (for the first time) of the system of two annual 
trading caravans - one in winter a no. the other in summer. To take 
another example, the Poet Eusayb says: 

^ Jamhara , ii, 340* 

9 

Lufad (Lyall), i, 828. 

J l.ufad (Lyall), ii, 344- 
H Lira , 87.; La t a’if , 11. 

J Lisan , xvii, 91. 
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'’ K<; ar:r:i san.-uitu ’1-hubba awwsla ‘hshi.’ir. 
i.in an-n~si 1 .n a h babtu ;i;in baynihin v.ahci "^ 
i.e. of all the people I appear to be the first lover, for it was no 
one but Lie who introduced (for the first time) the institution of 
love among them.' 


Next, the verb 1 sannu 1 has the connotation of continuity - an 

uninterrupted continuous action. Thus the expressions ' 'Sanantu ’l-ma’a 

‘ala '.va.jhi 1 and * sanna ’t-turab‘ala va.ih al-ar d 1 L:ean respectively 

'I kept on pouring water* on my face' and 'the dust continued falling 

2 

on the face of the earth'. To take another example from pre-Islamxc 
poetry, the poet Bishr b. A.bi Kliazim, extolling the beauty of his 
beloved, says: 

" ■•a abla.ia nushrio al-khaddayni fakhrain 
Yusar.nu ‘..la maraghimihi *l-ciai-amu "^ 
i.e. she has a bright face with shining, sleek cheeks and a nose on 
and around which beauty has been showered. We see that the poet 
in these lines uses the verb sanna in its basic sense of 'continuity' 
and says that the beauty has been continuously poured on the person 
of my beloved. 

So far, v.e have seen tiiet the root of 'sunna' has two basic 
connotations - to introduce or fashion something as a model, and 
continuity ir action. On the basis of these, perhaps, it has been 
defined as 'a custom or practice to be followed as a model'. 

^ hi cart , xvii, f'y. 

2 _. _ . . „„ 
imsan, xvxi, yc. 

hufad (Lyall), i, 650 . 

i..uf rad.,: t , P -if ; • 
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This connotation contains an element of human beh _ viour - the morality. 
Thus usinfc tue word in this sense, Bt-shama says, 
bade*turn li’n-uaoi sunnataha 
'■■a qa*actum li’r-rlhi fi raj* 1 " 1 

meaning, 'ye set'an example for men by your conduct in dealing with 

2 

him and sit in a place where the wind rru-y change'. Another pre-Islamic 
poet, Lutalamnis, the uncle of Tarafa, uses the word 'sunna' in the 
sane sense ar.d says, " Li uritha ba*di sunna tan yuotada biha ", 
meaning, 'so th:-1 I naj leave after me (as a legacy) a sunna which 
will be (taken as a model and hence) imitated'. 

The word in the above sense occurs in hadith literature too. 

For example, it is said, "There is no prophet but that he has 
disciples and companions who act in accordance with his sunna and 

A 

follow him". T Similarly, the lrophet uses the expression 

1 sunnat ahl ai-kitab 1 to refer to a practice he had adopted with 

respect to the people of the Book, advising his companions as to 

how to deal with the Jagians, he is reported to have said, 

s 

" sunnu bihim sunnat ahl al-kitab "', meaning 'adopt with them the 
precedent of the 1eople of the Book'. The act refers to granting 
the fire worshippers security afte-i 1 receiving the tax (jizya ). 

' Banna ' has another connotation of 'assigning' and 'fixing'. 

i-ufad (Lyall.), i, GpO. 

Lufad (Lyall), ii, 345* 

' Early Islam , ibO. 

'' i. usnad , (Sh), vi, 176, 107- 

i uwa tta* (Zur), i, 278 ( Zakat ).; jimwal , 32.; Kharaj , 155*» Lira, 

644*; --•sr.ui’II, .i, I58-I57* 


5 
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In this sense, it comes parallel to 1 f a rad a 1 end ' afra da'. '.'o take 


for example, when yasiri b. \>bet ai~; a 1 ik was approached b; Khaiid 


b. ai-I-utarrif, who asked the former to give his sister's hand in 
carriage, he said,":.y father had assigned ( abi gad sanna ) for his 
wives twenty thousand dinars (as nuptial gift), do if you give me 
that amount (then I shall comply with your request and give you 
(my sister) in marriage.")^ 


V e can very well see that the verb 1 sanna ' in the above report 
has been used in the sense of farad a or afrada, meaning 'fixed' or 
'assigned'. 


Another example of ' sanna 1 in the sense of afrada is the report 
in which c Unar, being highly impressed by the grand performance of the 
solaiers, is said to have assigned ( sanna ) to them a stipend of 
two thousand dinars. 


As we can very well see, the verbal form 1 sanna 1 in both the 
above examples mean ' farad a' or ' afrad a 1 , meaning 'assigned'. 

another derivation of the term ' sunna' is sanan, sur.an or 
sinan , meaning 'path' or 'beaten track 1 .^ Thus the expression 
'tanahha “an sanan at-taric' means 'get aside from the middle oart of 
the road'.^ toe notice that in this sense also the original connotation 
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of 'continuity' is implied, for the formation of a path or track is 
actually the result of continuous treading- on particular piece of 
land, by travellers. This similarity in its basic connotation made 
•sunna' synonymous with ' tario 1 or 1 t arica *, meaning 'path'. The 
poet Ufnun uses it in this sense when he says, 

" La na fadaw biakhihim min muhawwiiatin 
Akha ’s-fakuni wa la jaru *ala "s-sunani "“ 


VC. 

i.e. "they would not have deemed in place of their brother from a 

A 

threatening danger a man of as-dakun, ana they would not have departed 

2 

in respect of him from the trodden tracks." On the basis of its 
inherent meaning as a 'track' or 'path', sunna has sometimes been 
defined as ' at-tario al-agwam 1 ' (the straight path), and 'at-t ario 
al-masluka ' * or 'at-t ario al-mu t abbada ' v (the beaten track). 


The next stage in the evolution of the meaning of sunna is the 

extension of the significance of the term to human behaviour. In this 

sense it came to imply 'a way or manner of acting' and became an 

equivalent of sira. The meaning of the terms 'sunna' and ' sira 1 are 

so identical that they were often interchanged. Thus, while quoting 

the famous couplet of Khalid b.*Utba ai-Hudhaii , the lexicographers 

-8 _ 9 

have replaced the 'sunna' by ' sira '. Jawhari , Ifcn Paris and 


1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
6 

7 

8 

9 


Kufad (Lyall), i, 525- 
1'iufad (Lyall), ii, 203- 
Out , iv, 3» 

Funun , 3-4. 

Adv.a’, 16. 

The couplet reads as follows: 

" Fa la tajza 'an min sxratin ar. ta sirtaha 
Fa avv-alu rad in sjnnetan man yasiruha 1 ’ 

variant 'Khalid b. "Zuhayr' (cf. Jamhara , ii, 3“0.). 

Taj (J), ii, & 3- 

t-iaaayis , iii, 61 . 
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I bn ; 

- 1 „ 

ar.zur , for 

instance report the above verse with 

'sunna' 

' in 

both 

lines of the 

couplet, whereas Zabiui uses 'sirs 1 

in the 

first 

line 

and 'sunna' 

0 

in the second. 




The notable '.estern scholars have interpreted the word 'surma* 

^ 4 5 6 7 

as 'custom*', 'precedent'', 'practice' , 'path* , 'way of acting' , 

Q G 

'procedure'^ or 'beaten track''. On the basis of evidences available 
tc us, the best rendering of the meaning of 'sunr.a' appears to be 
'the way or manner of acting', which, when taken both in the active 
and passive sense, comprehends all similar equivalents, like practice, 
custom etc. 


2. leaning of sunna: 


(ij ' Practice 1 in general 

In itself the word 'sunns' is colourless, meaning, merely a 

XO 11 

'practice' - good or bad , approved or disapproved . Thus using the 
word 'sunna' in this sense, the pre-Islaniic poet, Khalid b.‘Utba, 
says: 

"Fa la ta.iza tar: min surmatin anta sirtaha 

_ 12 

r'a awwalu radio sunr.a tan man yasrruha" 

Lisan, vi, ^6. 
d Taj , ix, 244. 

^ lahomet , i, p. xxxiii.; L.at , ii, 15/25* 

4 iM> 5 s * 

kohammed , 10. 

Robsor.,"Tradition, the second foundation of Islam", Luslir. world , 
vol. XLI:1, (January, 1951}> P* 24* 

7 

selected arms , 206. 
delected vorks , 2bo. 

r» 

Intellectual ) 91* 

Jar-hara , ii, 54^*" 
lisbah, i, 512. 


10 

11 


Taj j), ii, 535* 5 ’• aca.y is , iii, Cl.; Lisan , vi, 56.; Taj , ix, 244 > 
v it;, slight* 'vari? tion. 
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i.e. Do not be hesitant about the practice you hrve 
the first person to be satisfied vith the practice ( 
v.'i.o practised it for tine first tire. 


introduced, for 
sunna) is the one 


1 2 

V.e find occasional mention of 'sunnat hasana' or 'sunnat khayr' 

(good practice) ar.d 1 sunnat say;/ i ’ a ' v or 1 sunn at she rr 1 (bad practice) 

where the word 'sunna' has beer, used in the sense of practice in 

5 6 

general. Thus the expressions ' sunnat‘Umar ' , ' sunnat ibn fulsnin 1 

_ ' 7 

and ' surmat .-.bi bakr 1 refer to the practice - religious, social and 
political - cf the persons named. Similarly, we find references of 
'the sunna set up by good people (as- sali h-in)' , 'sunna of the jurists' y 
'sunna of the muslins at large' ^, and 'sunna of the first two caliphs 1 


ana sc on. 


That the tern 'sunna' indicated'a practice 
evident fror.; the following report, found in allied 
the origin of the use of the formula " 3i ’sc Allah 
in letters, Ibn ‘Abd tiabbih remarks that the first p 
in full form was the Prophet, after whom it became 


in general' is also 
a1-?arid . Tracing 
ar-da h nan nr- .tonin'' 


erson to use it 


a practice 


3 

4 

5 

o 

7 


Oh, iv, 223 ( * Ilm ).; anna lee , i, 3049 • 

Jair.i* , x, 143 ( * Ilm ). 
oh, iv, 223 (‘idni). 

Jaai‘ , x, I43 (‘lira). 

Air.wal , 552, 533-; 1st , ii, 120/116.; Lusnad (Sh), 
i.usnad (oh), viii, lfc/m 
Khula fa ’, 154 * 


Khai 


> 

10 

11 


• -* u 
; J ? J ' 


A nr. nit, s , i, 31- 2, 3228. 

Armeies, i, 2976, 3044, 3?7o.; ii, 1392.; h-r.rh j 


viii, 78. 


I04. 


j • 
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' sunmi . He further says.' "The Companions and juccessors followed 

the Prophet's style. I his 'practice' continued until the; reign of 
V.alicL b. S-.ba al-halik, who changed it. Then V.alid's practice 
( sunnat al-V.alid )' continued till our own times except during the; 

reigns of ‘Umar b. *Abd al-Aziz and Yazid al-Kamil, who, instead, 

„2 

followed the practice of the Prophet. 


we can very well see in the example cited above that the word 
'sunna', by itself meant 'practice in general'. 

(ii) Customary lav;s :- 

v\'e have seen that the literal meaning of 'sunna' connotes the 
sense of practice in general. But in defined restricted sense it 
can De equated with 'custoraery laws' - the native codes of unwritten 
laws and traditions by which the members of earlier communities 
regulated their lives. If v;e peruse the legal definition of customary 
law and examine the essential requirements of 'custom' we will notice 
that 'sunna' in pre-Isiamic and early Islamic period, connoted a 
sense similar to customary law. 


Customary law has been defined as "the experience of generations 

which successively have cast this and that aside, until at last 

some course remained open which provided itself the most workable 
* 


and acceptable.According to this definition customary law 
contains an essential ingredient of 'antiquity.' In the legal 
terminology, one of the seven requisites neccessary to make a 


1 *!; 


Iqd, iv, 2/13. 


t Iqd , iv, 243. ' 




Customar.y Law, 189* 
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particular custom good in that ' it must have b..er; used so long that 
the memory ' v " mar r runneth not to the contrary. 1 ^ Customary lews 
are, therefore, basically old ano traditional. 

'continuity' is another feature of customary law. The term 
'customary' itself suggests that a certain pattern of conduct has 
been adopted by people for such considerable length of time that it 
acquired the status of a custom. 

Another characteristic of customary law is its being'normative' 
in nature. Custom, to primitive man, was inextricably interwoven 
into, and inseparable from, religion. Such being the case, customary 
laws were believed to be divinely sanctioned, the implication being 
that the laws did contain an element of normativeness. 

Lastly, customary laws have no political sanction behind them 
save that of religion ana force of public opinion. 

Now, if we take up the word 'sunna' as used in early literature 
we notice that it possessed most of the characteristics of customary 
lav;, hence synonymous with it. It was a rule of conduct for the 
bedouin society; it was ancient; continuously followed; normative; 
unwritten:and had the force of law. Besides, 'sunna', like customary 
laws, comprised, in its scope, a considerable variety of religious, 
social, legal and political matters. Let us take a few examples from 
available sources to see how far tne term 'sunna' was applicable to 
various forms of customary iaw. 

Ency_.Br. ( 14 th edition), vi, 904* 


a* 


We have seen earlier that in itself the tern 'sunna' is a 


neutral word,meaning 'practice 1 . But in certain contexts, it 
referred to the social and religious rites of the community. This 
aspect is apparent in the following example: When the Jews of Arabia 
noticed that the Prophet prayed towards Jerusalem, they commented, 
"Although Luhammad asserts that he has brought a new religion, we do 
not find him doing anything new in his prophethood. Does he not pray 
towards our 1 Qibla 1 and thus follows our custom ( yastasannu bisunnatina 
In this report the Jews use the word 'sunna' to describe the usage 
of their religion. 

The word 'sunna' also denoted the social practices of the 
community. I bn Sa‘d ouotes a report describing the method of burial 
of deceased. He reports: "On the death of Adam, Angels dug out a 
grave, prayed for him and addressed Adam's sons thus: 'This is your 
practice ( hadhihi sunnatukum ) with regard to burial of the deceased'." 
The word 'sunna' here implies the social custom of the community. 

The moral and legal usages of pre-Islamic Arabia were also 
expressed by the term 'sunna'. The institutions of marriage, divorce 
and other family relationships were part of the customs followed by 
Arabs. The details of many such legal rules are found in kitab al - 

Kuhabbar of Ibn Habib. The author calls these institutions 'sunna' 

— ■ — •-. « 

and mentions them under the title: 

i 

" As-sunan allafci kanat al-Jahiliyya sannatha fa b?<yya > l-ir.la m 
ba‘daha wa asoata ba*daha ." 3 


Nina.ya , i, 329 • 
2 Tab, I, i, 11. 

^ Luhabbar , 309 • 
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As the author under this heading r,-.tuitions only the legal 
natters, it appears that 1 sunna' was used to denote the legal customs 
of the pagan society. 

The tern 'surma' also denoted the general practice of the 

community as is evident from the following report: Once when the 

huslims happened to pass by a large green tree, named by the pagans 

as 'hhat Amvet', they ashed the Prophet to name one such tree for 

them as well, so that they could also, like the infidels, visit the 

tree every year, hang- their armours on it, slaughter animals and 

stay there for a day. Hearing this, the Prophet drew their 

attention to a Qur’anic verse^ and said, " Innaha sunan nan 

kana qablakum" (in fact these practices (sunan) are of those who 
2 

were before you). 

In canonical collections, too, the reports are found where the 
v;..rd 'sunna' has been used by the Prophet to describe the customary 
practice of the community. Bukhari for example, reports: Among 
the three categories of people who are cursed by Allah are those who 
seek in Islam the practices of the ' Jahillyys 1 ( mubtaghin fi ’l-Islam 
sunnat al-Jahilivya .) . The 'sunna', used here, refers to the 
cumulative practices of the pagan society. 


x Qpr’an , 4 : 2 o. . 

2 

^khbar , i, 77*5 ha 7 .rat , ‘ hu-ima , 116. 
' oB, iv, 318. ( Diyat ). 
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another example can be quoted fi'om a report found in buyuti 1 s 
'■ arikh ai-Knulufa \ It is reported that when Egypt was conquered, 
its inhabitants called on‘Aar b. ai^As and said: "Our bile hath 
an observance (sunna) without which ii will not rise." ^bout this 'sunna 1 
they inforaed him-that 'on a particular day they sought a virgin 


girl, obtained the consent of her parents, robed her with garments 
and ornaments ana threw her into the Tile*. ‘Aiur wrote to 
‘Uir-ar l. al-Khattab about this practice who, in his reply, instructed 

the former to tell the inhabitants of Egypt that the flowing of the 

1 

river had nothing to do with this superstitious practice. 


Tabari provides us with another example where the word 'sunna' 
refers to the customary practice of the rersians. He reports that 
after the battle of qaclsiyya , Sa‘d b. Abi '..aqqaa wrote to Caliph 
‘Umar: 'Cod has helped us against the people of Persia, who follow- 

certain practices ( sunan ) of their forefathers and co-religionists....' 


Ibn Eisham ai-Ealbi has mentioned a score cf practices ( sunan ) 
of the Jahiiiyya period, some of which were retained by Islam while 

3 

others were disapproved. The sunan mentioned by him apparently 
referred to the practices of the community. 

In the light of these examples, we can say that the term 
'sunna' in early times referred to various customary practices. 


Khulafa ’, 127 . 
Aroales , i, 2p'.>6. 
As nam , 19-43. 
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(Hi) Innovation ; 

In strict theological sense 1 bid 1 'a 1 (innovation) is used in 
contradistinction to 'sunna'. Thus 'anything introduced into Islam 
without having its precedent in the established sunna is known as 

bia*a. ' ^ 


Hignt from the pre-Islamic era until modern times bid*a has been 

generally condemned. In the words of Hassan b. Thabit, "Among all the 

2 

attributes the worst are the innovations." The Prophet himself is 

reported to have condemned bid*a . To take for instance, he said in 

one of his sermons: "He whom God leads cannot be misled by anybody; 

he whom He misleads, no one can set him upon the right path. Verily, 

the most truthful conjnunication is the Book of Allah, the best 

guidance is that of Muhammad, and the worst of all things are 

innovations ; every innovation ( bid* a ) is heresy; every heresy an 

3 

error; ana every error leads to Hell." 

This report, either in full or in part, is found in almost all 
4 

haaith collections , which is very significant. Bid*a was viewed 
with such disfavour that TirmidhI, in his Jami* , devoted a whole 
chapter to it. Abu Qilaba (d. 104 A.H.) went so far as to .say that 

g 

'he who introduces bid* a has forfieted his life.' 

^ Path , iv, 180. 

2 Sira , 936. 

^ SN> iii, 188-189 ( Salat ai-Idayn ).; Sayan , ii, 182. 

4 83, iv, 420 ( i*tis am...).; OAD , iv, 280 ( Sunna ),hadith no. 4o0o.; 

jami* , x , 143 ; S3) (Med.), i, 43 - 44 .; Musnad , iii, 310, 37i. 

J Jami* , x,143 film ),where we find the chapter heading " al-akhdhu 'r. i * s - 
sunna wa ’.itinab al-bid‘a (rloluing fast to the sunna and refrain¬ 
ing from the bid*a;". 

b 8 D (Lied.), i, 44. 
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Bid*a is generally considered as antithesis of sunna\ both 

being diametrically opposed to each other. But a semantic study of 

these terms yields a different result, according to which sunna, 

contrary to traditional belief, co^es parallel to bid*a . We see that 

2 

the verb 1 sanna 1 , literally means 'he oi'iginated an act'. The 
Prophet himself uses the word in this sense when, referring to a 
practice of l.'.u 4 adh, he says, "Indeed I.;u fc adh has 'instituted' (sanna ) 
among you (a sunna) according to v/hich you should act."^ Commenting 
upon this hadith, Ibn al- Qayyim says, "The Prophet (bythis statement) 
meant that Ku^adh's action has been made a 'sunna' not because it 
was performed by him but because it was in accordance with the 
commands of Allah and the Prophet."^ Ibn al-Oayyim's above comment 
notwithstanding, the fact remains that Itu*adh's action was literally 
'an innovation', for it was done for the first time. It appears 
that Ibn al-Qayyim himself took the verb ' sanna 1 in the sense of 
•doing something new which people knew not and which, they afterwards 

5 

followed'. His attempt to interpret the hadith in the light of 
traditional view of sunna (i.e. the only valid sunna is 'the sunna 
of the Prophet') itself suggests that a second interpretation (based 
on the literal sense of 'sunna') was also possible. This intex'- 
pretation brought 'sunna' parallel to bid fc a , hence Ibn al-Qayyim’s 
attempt to interpret differently. 


‘Umar also uses the verb ' sanna ' in the above sense when he says. 


bira , 

Lisan , 


3 

4 

5 


i, usrtaa 
I 4, lam 


936 .; I* ti s am , i, 
xvii, JO. 

, v, 246. 

(Qayyim)i ii,. 228. 


18-19. 


Lisan , xvii, 90* 
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"(The acceptable and valid) sunna is the :r.e which lias been instituted 
(for the first tine) by Allah and His Lessenger ( As-sunnat ma 
sannahu * llah wa rasuluhu )." ^ 


The word in the above sense occurs in a report dealing with 

political disturbances during*Uthman's reign. It is reported that 

while the Caliph was imprisoned in his house and people had demanded 

his resignation, he consulted t Abd Allah b. t Umar in this matter. The 

latter is said to have advised‘Uthman in these words: "In my opinion 

you should not institute such practice in Islam( la ara an tasunna 

hadhihi ’s-sunna fi ’l-Islam ) that whenever subjects become displeased 

with their ruler, they start asking for his dismissal. Since the 

2 

caliphate is a divine institution, you should not step down." It 
is clear from the statement that the verbal form 1 tasur.na 1 , derived 
from 'sauna' refers to the establishment of a new practice in Islam 
which hitherto was not in existence. 

Here are a few more examples in which the verb 1 sanna 1 has been 

used in the sense of 'instituting an act for the first time'.: 

(i) The Prophet is reported to have said: "No soul is 

wrongfully killed but the first man's (i.e. Adam's) son (i.e. Qabll) 

will be held (partly) responsible, for he was the first who instituted 

* 

killing ( awwal man sann al-catl )." 

(ii) Gabriel is said to be the one who originated (and taught) 
the(form) of prayer ( awwal man sanna * s- salat ).^ 

^ I* tisam , i, 74. 

2 Tab, III, i, 45- 

J SB, i, p 25 ( Jana’ iz. ).; Sa, iii, 98 ( Qasaaa ... ). 

4 


Liusnad, iv, 121. 
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(ili) It is reported that Khubayb b. *'.di was the firot to 

introduce for the first time ( awwal man sar.ria ) the institution of 

performing two rak t a (bowings) of prayers before being killed.'*' 

(xv) It is reported that *Abd al-I.luttalib was the first person 

to fix for the first time ( sanna ) the blcodwit ( diyat an-nafs ) as 

2 

one hundred camels. 


The examples cited above clearly indicate that the verb 1 sanna 1 
from which 'sunna' is derived is synonymous with 'baaaha . 1 and 1 bid**a 1 
respectively. It is, therefore, interesting to note that although in 
certain cases - like the few mentioned above - sunna becomes 
synonymous with 1 bid t a 1 , yet the latter is looked upon with, great 
disfavour. Right from the pre-Islamic era until today, bid*a has 
been condemned. "It had to straggle hard", says Schacht, "to 
infiltrate into the established 1 sunnah 1 of the community." 

Row, a very fundamental question arises in one's mind: 'if 
every new practice or custom is considered as ' bid fc a ' - as the 
definition suggests - should we consider the new laws given by the 
Prophet as ' bid^a '? Apparently the answer is in the affirmative. All 
the practices introduced by the Prophet were in fact innovations in 
their initial stages, although they were termed as 'sunna'. For 
instance, he says, "one who institutes a good practice ( sanna sunnatan 
hssana) shall be rewarded...and one who institutes a bad practice 
( sanna sur.r.atan sayyi’a ).shall be punished."^ 'Sunna' in this 

1 Sira , 641.; i'agh , 349 . 

2 Tab, I, i, 54. 

’ Islamic law , 17. 

‘ 4 Lusnad ( r T), iii, 93 * > Sw, iv, 223 film ). 
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hadith refers to new practices to be introduced in Islam, hence 
synonymous with 1 bio^a 1 . Similarly, Abu Yusuf asks Harun ar-Rashld 
"to introduce some good 'sunna'.Here, too, introduction of new 
practices means innovations in the existing established practices. 

Thus the sunna is used in the sense of 1 bid c a 1 . 

In both these examples the 'practices' have been described as 
'sunna' although they refer to ' bid*a 1 in technical sense. The 
argument can be extended to the newly introduced practices of the 
Prophet. In fact, they are 1 bid c a ' in purely literal sense, yet they 
are known as 'sunna 1 . 

The question arises if sunna and bid 4 a were literally synonymous 
in meaning, why the former was preferred over the latter. This is 
probably because of the popular normative concept of sunna. The 
Arabs, conservative in nature, believed that sunna contained an element 
of ethical value. They thought that a new sunna will also contain 
the cuality of normativenass. Bid^a , on the other hand, was an 
unapproved thing to Arab mind. Thus a newly introduced practice, if 
it was morally good, was called a sunna , otherwise a bid < a . The 
former term seems to have been used for agreeable practices; the 
latter for disagreeable ones. 

As the Prophet ?/as considered a model to be followed, his 
actions and the laws and customs prescribed by him, ipso facto 
contained moral and ethical value. That is why although most of his 
newly introduced practices were just innovations, they were never 
termed as 'bio^a': instead they were known as 'sunna'. 


1 


Khara.i, 76. 
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The above distinction between agreeable- and disagreeable 

practices is bao^d on the usual terns, 'good bid*a 1 and 'bad bidV. 

As regards the former,the Caliph‘Umar is reported to have said about 

an innovation ir. -the rite of s alat , " Ni fc mat al-bid*a hadhihi ", ^ 

meaning, this .is a good innovation." Ash-Snafi c I has clearly stated, 

"An innovation which contradicts the Koran, a sunna, an athar , or 

ijiaa is a heretical bia c a ; if, however, something new is introduced 

which is not evil in itself ana does not contradict the above- 

mentioned authorities of religious life, then it is a praiseworthy, 

2 

unobjectionable innovation." 

Significant in this connection is the remark of Grunebaun, who 
says, "It is consensus which can accept an innovation, at first 
considered heretical, and, by accepting it, make it part and parcel 

5 

of the- sunna , overriding traditional views in its way." 

3 . Kinds of Sunna 

Having discussed various shades of its meaning, let us now 
consider the contents and scope of different types of sunna. Ever 
since pre-Islamic era, the sunna underwent gradual changes and its 
scope widened with the passage of time. In the beginning, Arabs 
adhered strictly to the customary practices of their tribes which we 
call the 'sunna of the tribe'. But since Arabian tribes had no 
constitution, tribal lav/s, though generally acceptable, were not 
strictly enforceable. "It was protected by no sanction and enforced 

^ Kuwa tta* (Zur), i, 238.; 83, i, 499 ( Salst ) 
list , ii, 26-27/36-37•; Irshad , x, 342. 

^ Zed. I Siam, 149* 
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no 


*' f H n r' * ’ * 


says Macdonaid 


1 


With the advent of Islam, the scope of surma widened. The 

2 

concept of God, a-iready prevalent in Arabian society , was given 
due consideration and the sanction o‘‘ law was left with the fear of 
wrath of God. The Qur’an draws attention of Arabs to the 'sunna cf 
Allah 1 with respect to earlier generations. The same source which 
provided the concept of 'surma of Allah' to the Arabian society 
demanded absolute obedience to Allah's Prophet. In addition to the 
Qur’Snic injunctions 'to follow the Prophet of Allah', two more 
factors became responsible to replace the 'sunna of the tribe' by 
the 'sunna of the Prophet'. Firstly,the Arabs believed that ‘the best 
man to rule a tribe or clan was the man who was outstanding in 
wisdom, prudence, and judgement 1 . 5 This man after Islam was Muhammad. 
Secondly, th^y thought that Islamic community 'was divinely founded and 
was living in accordance with divinely-given mores. 

Alongside the 'Prophet's sunna' were the living traditions of 
ancient schools, which we call 'the regional sunna'. Then came the 
'Islamic sunna' and the 'juristic sunna'. 

Let us, now, see these forms of sunna in greater detail to have 
a clear picture of their scope. 


.Muslim Theology , 68. 

' att, "Belief in a 'High God' in Pre-Isiamic Mecca", Journal of 
Semitic Studies , XVI, no. 1 (1971), pp. 39*40. 

Statesman , 99* 

Intellectual, 14. 
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(i) ' Sur.na of the tribe 1 

The population of Arabia before Islam was divided into innumerable 
political groupings called tribes. These tribes were again sub¬ 
divided into many- independent units of families, whose heads elected 
chief of the tribe. In theory, there was no special qualification 
required for the tribal chief, but practically the noble ancestory was 
the greatest factor to determine his authority. The members of the 
tribe, though divided into many family units, paid full allegiance to 
their tribal head and followed the traditional customs of the said 
tribe in particular and of the community in general. The individuals, 
in fact, were indebted to the tribe for their privileges, for their 
dignity and for their very existence. This tribal system implied 
the absence of legal protection for the individuals outside the tribe, 
hence the importance of tribal laws. 

The Arabs, living in such independent but loose political units, 

were bound by traditions and precedents. They clung to the customs 

of their forefathers and felt great pride in so doing. We find a 

number of references in the Cur’an, where the Meccans have been 

reproached for this reason.^ Sohacht has rightly remarked that 

"whatever the forefathers had done deserved to be imitated...was the 

o 

golden rule of the Arabs."" 

As the society was divided into various tribes, it is natural 
that their members would give prior importance to the customary laws 
of their own tribe and name trfarn as 'sunna'. 

Qur’an , 18:^5; 33 s $B; Yj: 62; 35 = 43; 46:2}. 

Islamic law, 17* 


1 

2 
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,.o find raany instances in pro and early Islamic literature where 
the rests ana historians are reported as usin., the word 'sunna' in the 
sense of 'tribal custom 1 . Labid b. Rabi‘a,for instance, says: 

" Lin na c sha-rin sanr.at la hum aba 'uhum 
'■7a likulli cawmir. sunnatun wa imamuha "^ 
menaing, '(they belong) tc a group of people to whom their forefathers 
have prescribed (certain rules) and (as a matter of fact) each tribe 
has its own custom (sunna) and its rule or model ( imam) . 1 


To take another example, extolling his tribe for possessing a 

number of qualities, including certain customs of their own, the poet 

Abu .,.ays c. al-Aslat says: "The people knew that your leaders are 

ever the best peoples of the stations of Lina, the best in counsel, 

loftiest in custom (a fc iahu sunnatan ), and most truthful among the 
2 

assemblies." Similar!’,, the poet Ay man b. Khuraym, while referring 
to the assassination of‘Uthman, says, "'..hat a wicked sunna had their 
first one (ancestors) established ( fa a.y.ya sunnat .iev - r sanr.a awwalnhum ) 
In this second example, the verb 1 sanna ', along with its subject 
1 av.-waluhum (their ancestors)' and the specific object 1 sunnat ', 
clearly indicates that the noun 'sunna' used here refers to the'sunna 
of a certain tribe'. 



Again, the pagan poet, Ufriun uses the plural, ' sunan 1 to refer 


to certain tribal customs. He says, "They would not have redeemed 
in place of their brother from a threatening danger a man of 
as-bakun, ano they would not have departed in respect of him from 


wa s a id, c 6. 
bira, ISO. 
burly lolaa , Io5* 
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the precedents ( sunan ) (of their tribe). 

That 'surma' referred to 'tribal custom 1 2 is evident from the 
following' example's as well: 

It is reported that ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, after his 
marriage, stayed in the bride's house for a period of three days 
because 'it was the custom among them ( Kanat tilka *s-sunna 
‘indahum )'. The word " indahum " (among them), here, is significant, 
for it shows that in pre-Isiamic Arabia different tribes had different 
customs, for which the word 'sunna' was used. 

To take another example,when ‘Abd-al-Kuttalib wanted to fulfil 
his vow by giving the sacrifice of his son, ‘Abd-Allah, his near 
relatives advised him not to do so, saying, "Do not slaughter him, 
for if you -will do this, the slaughtering of sons will become a 
'sunna' (custom; among us ."' /l This 'sunna' also seems to refer to the 
'sunna of the tribe'. 

(ii) ' Sunna of Allah ' 

The word 'sunna' has been invariably translated as custom, 
practice or precedent to suit different contexts. All these render¬ 
ings, however, convey one central idea - that 'sunna' has the force 
of law. The fact that customs and practices were strictly adhered to 
by the bedouins suggests that sunna could not have been easily ignored. 

1 fcufad (Lyali), i, 525 . 

2 Tab, I, i, 59. 

5 • 

Akhbar , ii, io. 
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The judges end arbiters of pre-Iclomic era had to respect the 
established sunr.a while delivering judarewent. The heads of tribes 


were in no better position in so far 
concerned. Luhammad, toe, hrd to app 
practices because thev had a force of 


as the customsry law was 
rove a number of Jahiliyya 
law in the society. 


b'ith the coning of Islam, another type of sunna - the sunna 
of Allah - was introduced in Arabian society. Sunna as such was 
not a new concept to ^nrabs; they v.ere already following the 'sunna 
of their forefathers' and the 'sunna of the tribe'. The concept of 
'Allah* too, was not unknown, though in the form of plurality of 
gods. 1 i:o doubt, these terms existed in the society all along, yet 
they were not inter-related so far. The Qur’an now used then as a 
compound term and introduced thereby a nev concept - the sunna of 
Allah. 

Long before the coming of Muhammad, the Arabs, in their judicial 

system, believed in the supremacy of .allah. The judgements of kahins- 

the soothsayers or judges - v.ere enforced on the basis of a belief 

that they came from a supernatural power. "Their ( Rabins ’) decision", 

says Fischer, "is considered as a kind of divine judgement against 

2 

which there is no appeal." bo, when the Qur’an spoke of 'sunna of 
5 

Allah' , the Arabs found r.o difficulty in accepting that the law of 
Allah was a reality. 

1 V/att, "Belief in a 'High God' in Pre-Islamic Mecca", Journal of 
Semitic Studies , XVI, Ko. 1., (Manchester University Press: 

Spring, PP• 33 *go. 

Fischer, 'I.ahin', br.c.vclonaedia of Islam , ii, 62p. 

..or’an , 53:62.; 55" : 45»j 4^50. 


3 
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At the opportune tine, when .-.mbs' r.-ind was prepared to accept 
trie suprerriacp of God, the ^ur’an claimed that the 'sunna of Allah' 
v;as eternal, and binding, hence to be followed. At the sane tine, it 

reminded then of. the fate of earlier people who had shown arrogance 

1 - 2 

and disobeyed the fixed laws. The expression 1 1 sunnat al-Awwalin 1 >^ rCv!> 

g*^y rrr-——: - .a. ^ used to convey this warning. The 
purpose of this threat was to show that the 'sunna of Allah* had the 
force of law. The Arabs paid heed to the message of the Lur’an and 
yielued to the new form of 'sunna' - the 'sunna of Allah'. It was 
quite in agreement with the temper of Arabs. V/e know that they 
respected the customs of their forefathers and valued the decisions 
of the kahins , believing-, in the latter case, that their decision had 
a supernatural origin and that belief served as a sanction. This 
shows that they had already the concept of supernatural laws which had 
to be obeyed. So, when the qur’an mentioned the 'sunna of Allah', they 
readily approved of it. ] uhamnad also 'taught them that a community 

i 

unmer God was more meaningful and thus of greater political promise 

4 

than a community under tribal law.' Prof, Latt in this connection, 

aptly remarks: "while some material self-interest may have been a 

factor in conversion, the major factor was perhaps the religious - 

the attractiveness of the dynamic image of the Islamic community as 

5 

a charismatic one." 

The expression ' sunnat Allah ', in verses 53*62; 35*43; 

Tafsir (Bayd), iv, 184. 

.ur’an , 55 • 43* 

1 • ,cc 

qlii. (il. j AO • J ^ • 

Led.Islam, 72. 

Intellectual, l £ j. 


4 

5 


a* 
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48:23 


me 


V Z . 


70 

1 


implies that’Allah’s 


lav, cannot be ciianged arid they 


are eternal'. While on the first three occasions (33:62; 33:45; 43:23), 

' sunnat .r.llah ' refers to hod's dealing with the people who believed 

in the plurality of gods'*', in the last mentioned passage (53 : 38) 

it refers to the privileges granted to earlier prophets through 

2 

Allah's ordinance (sunna). 


The word 'sunna' in all these places lias the basic connotation 

of 'laws of Allah' as promulgated for earlier peoples. In verse 

3 : 137 , the plural 1 sunan ' occurs to denote the 'manner' in which the 

earlier disbelievers were dealt with by Allah. Although the expression 

1 sunan 1 in the passage refers to the fate of disbelieving nation, 

it cannot be rendered as 'judgement' as is suggested by V-ensinck in 

3 

his article on 'sunna' in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. In fact the 
word indicates the lav; or Allah's modus operand! . It referred, 
therefore, to the 'procedure' applied by doc in dealing with the 
ancient sinners, and not to the 'judgement' which was the result of 
disobeying liis laws. 


The expression 'sunnat Allah' also occurs in the sources other 
than the jur'an. Bukhari, for instance, uotes the coronation oath 
of ‘Abd al-l.alik, where ‘Abd Allah b.‘Umar is reported as saying: "I 
swear to obey the servant of God, ‘Abd al-‘ alik, according to the 

4 

'sunna of Allah' and the 'sunna of the irephet'...." Tabari also 


^ Watt, "Belief in a 'High God' in pre-Islamic I.ecca", Journal of 
Semitic studies, XVI, K. 1 (Spring, 1971), pp. 55~40* 


Tafsir (jal), ii, S. 


3 


4 ... 


Y/ensinck, "Sunr.a", encyclopaedia of Islam ,iv, 355* 
pjB, iv, 442 (Ahkam), 419 ( I ‘lisa;,. .. ■). 
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provides us v.ith several reports where the expression 'sunnat Allah' 
occurs.'*' Another reference to 'sunnat Allah' is found in Ion Khaldun's 


ir.uaaddina . Here, it is reported that the institution of (building) a 

mag s ura (closet) was in fact a 'surmah of Allah' with respect to his 
2 

servants. In other words, it was instituted in accordance with God’s 
law. 


Shafi 4 i also uses the expression 'sunnat Allah' and clarifies 
its meaning in the following example. Referring to a certain rite, 
he says: "It is a 'sunna of Allah' to enter the haram (the sacred 

X 

precinct of Mecca) clad in ihram (the prescribed pilgrim's dress)." 
Shafi^I clearly means by 'sunna of Allah' the law cf God as contained 
in the Qur’an and explained by the Prophet. 

It seems strange that although we find '"refluent mention of the 
expression 'sunna of Allah' in the Qur’an, we do not come across 
even a single reference of 'sunna of Muhammad' - the oft-quoted 
phrase of early scholars. In order to find reasons for the absence 
of this expression, we have to have a fairly clear idea about the 
concept of 'sunna' among the Arabs in the days of oahiliyya. 

We have already seen that the Arabs were too conservative in 
adhering to the customs and traditions of their forefathers. We have 
also noticed that the 'sunna' was believed to have supernatural origin 
which served as sanction to the enforcement of kahir. 1 s judgements. 

Annales, i, 5427.; ii, 13^9* 

2 

I,iu n a ad ina , 2b9. 

J Early Islam , l'35»iV citing Unn , v. 2,2; p. 121, 8. 
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It is also known tnat these simple Arabs could hardly distinguish 
between secular and religious laws.'*' Thus they faithfully followed 
the surma which induced religious and secular laws alike. 


Under these circumstances, and at this initial stage of the 

development cf the concept of 'sunna of Muhammad', only the 1 surma 

of Allah' or God's law cculd be easily acceptable to the Arabs. The 

'sunna of Muhammad' had yet to be introduced, let alone be accepted. 

Hence its absence in the Qur’an. The Qur’an, however, accomplished i 

the task of introducing the concept of the 'sunna of the Prophet'. 

very tactfully. While on the one hand, it diverted the A.rabs' 

attention from the 'sunna of the tribe' to the 'sunna of Allah', 

on the other hand, it introduced to them the dynamic personality of 

Muhammad with these forceful words, "Certainly you have in the 

2 

Messenger of /.liar, a good example." This was done v.itn a view to 
replace the 'sunna of the tribe' by the 'sunna of Muhammad'. The 
'sunna of A.llah 1 served only as an intermediary link in this gradual 
switch over. And very soon they were "taught the lesson", says 
Grunebaum, "that a community under God was more meaningful and thus 

3 

of greater political promise than a community under a tribal law." 


(iii) 1 Sunna of Muhammad 1 :- 

At the advent of Islam, the Arabian society was introduced to 
the concept of 'sunna of Allah' which was easily acceptable to the 
community because of their belief in supernatural origin of law. 
The problem arose when the community had to adopt the normative 


Gray, "Customs", hncyclopaedig of Religion and kthlcs, iv, 373* 


Qur’an, 33*21 • 


5 „ 


led. Islam, 72. 
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Laws (surma) of the iraphet. 

The Prophet, who realised this difficulty, adopted a practical 

course to deal with this delicate issue of surma. He was commanded 

in the Qur’an to enforce his authority on Hagan Arabs and provide 

them, by his conduct, with a code of laws replacing those of 'ancient 

customs'. In carrying out this commandment of God, the Prophet did 

not alter the entire old customs. He had studied the minds of his 

own people. He knew fully well that aversion to change was the 

prominent feature of bedouin life. Knowing well how ardent they 

were in adhering to their customs, he changed the 'ancient sunna' 

only when absolutely necessary, modified few and retained the rest. 

As regards retention of old customs, he not only tolerated them,but, 

in early stages, he went so far as 'to prescribe in islam, the virtues 

of the days of ignorance'^" He is reported to have followed the 

Jewish and Christian traditions in cases where there was no provision 
2 

in the Qur’an. Notwithstanding many customs and usages being amended 
or even abolished, a large number of them were retained and assimilated 
into Islamic faith. The toleration ( taqrTr ) - a kind of hudith 
signifying the tacit approval of the Prophet of the actions of his 
companions-itself implies the recognition of certain prevailing 
laws by the Prophet. 

Having adopted such a policy, the Prophet gained the confidence 
of the bedouins. At the same tine, he went on promulgating the 
teachings of the Qur’an introducing thereby many new laws in Arabian 


SB, ii, 340, 340, 350 ( Anbiya *), 301 (fananib). 
Ghana’il, .196. 
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society, ■■hen people were prepared to listen to his words ana accepted 
the • ur-’an as a Divine Book, the task of recognition of his own sunna 
became simple:. 

kith a declaration in the '"ur’an, "Verily, in the Messenger of 
Allah ye have a good example" ( whir *an , xxxiii:2l), the ideality of 
the sunna which so far had been in the ancient customs, began to be 
sought in the conduct of the Prophet. Partly because of his own 
exemplary conduct and partly due to Qur’anic injunctions to follow 
the Prophet"*", his actions and conduct replaced the sunna of their 
ancestors, of their trice and that of Allah - the last mentioned 
having been incorporated in the 'sunna of Muhammad'. Since by 
nature the Arabs were wont to following the sunna, they found no 
difficulty in shifting to a new one - the 'sunna of Muhammad'. The 
nascent Muslim community was soon convinced that the behaviour of the 
Prophet provided a sunna better than that of the Jahiliy.va . 

The Prophet himself insisted that 'his sunna' be followed, and 

2 

warned; "He who tires of my sunna does not belong to me”. This 
was quite in agreement with the Qur’anic injunction* "We sent not 
any Apostle but to be obeyed"^ and that "Ke who cbeyeth the Messenger 
obeyeth Allah"^. It was rather a duty to obey the Messenger of Allah 
and follow his rulings. Beingfndispensible for the practical 

1 Qur’an , 3: 32, 132.; 4:39«; 8:20, 46 .; 24 : 56 .; 47s33- 

^ Tab, I, ii, 95*5 Musr.ad (Sh), ix, 257-236. Mussed , ii, 124-; 

SN, vi, 60 (Nikah).; Bagh , iii, 530 , where the scribal error (in 
the isnad ) of "!Abd Allah b.‘Umar" should be corrected as "lAbd 
.Allah b. ‘Amr." 

Qur’an , 4:64. • 

our’an, 4:60. 


3 
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application cf the vur'anic doctrines,the 'sunr.a of the Prophet 1 
must have necessarily been given a great importance during his life¬ 
time. The practical demonstration was necessary to know the ways 
and manners of performing rituals ( *ibadat ). He did not always 
explain in words as how to perform ablution; instead he demonstrated 
the act. similarly, he demonstrated the act of prayer and said, 
"P alin k-ma ra'aytusur.i n s alli "" (pray in the manner you see me 
praying). The same happened in other religious, moral and social 
matters; ana his overall conduct - later named as 'sunna of the 
Prophet' - came to be regarded as a model to be followed by the 
friuslim Community. 

This concept became so popular among the muslims that in later 

2 

times the use of 'sunna' alone indicated the 'sunna of the Prophet'. 
Here we quote a few instances to illustrate this point: 

Ibn-abbas was once entertaining people with ' nabidh 1 .^ When 
person asked if he was serving that drinh because it was 'sunna' 
or he preferred to serve this particular drink out of his own liking. 
Ibv»‘Abbas, instead of giving a direct reply to this question, quoted 
an incident from the Prophet's behaviour. He informed the questioner 
that the Prophet not only himself drank nabidh but had encouraged its 
use£ 


Ibn abbas mentioned this incident to show that his act of 
entertaining with nabidh was in conformity with the 'sunna of 

SB, i, 165 ( Adhan ).- ^ Tab, IV, i, 114. 

3 

Intoxicating beverage made of dates or raisins.; wine. 

4 Tab, II, i, 151. 
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the xrochet'. He knew the! the word ’surma' in the questioner’s 
re:..ark 'if it was surma?' referred to the 'surma of the Prophet', 
lie, therefore, quoted an incident from the Prophet's behaviour*. It 
is thus clear that the v.ord ' surma' (without an affix) referred to 
here, signifies the 'sunna of the Prophet'. 

To take another example, the caliph‘Umar once asked the barber 
to remove the hairs from his chest. The companions around him, who 
usually sought in his character the 'sunna of the Prophet', looked at 
this act curiously. Lest they had treated this act of‘Umar as 
'sunna of the Prophet', he clarified the situation, saying "0 
people, verily, it is not the sunna.The word 'sunna' used here 
clearly refers to the 'sunna of the Prophet'. 

Although the usual expression to denote the normative behaviour 
of the Prophet was the 'sunna of the messenger of Allah', yet very 
of’ten the tern 'sunna' was used without its genitive. Before we turn 
to the early usage of the term 'sunna of the Prophet', we cite below a 
few examples where the term 'sunna' alone referred to the 'sunna of 
the Prophet': 

(i) The Prophet is reported to have said, "The faith has 

settled in the hearts of men whereby they learn the Uur’an and the 

„ 2 

sunna". 

(ii) Abu Yusuf laid down the principle that a hadith to be 
accepted must conform to the nur’an and the sunna. 

(iii) In an instruction given by‘Umar to Abu l.usa al-Ash^ari, 

^ Tab, III, i, 2C). 

o 

UB, iv, ( l‘tipam ) 


y 


Siyar , 31 
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the foru.tr is reported to h; ve advised 
analog (ciyas ) in r.iatters vrnich were 


the latter to resort 
r.ot found in the Book 


to 


or 


the 


1 

sunna. 


(vi) 'fhe .poet al-Kumayt, in one of his poems, says, "un the 

basis of what Book or which sunna ( bi ayyi kitabin aw bi ayyati 

sunnatin ) do you regard rr.y love for then (progeny of the Prophet) 

2 

as disgrace?" 

(v) It is reported that Ibn V.bbas used to put shackles in 
the feet of‘ikrina to teach him the ur’an and the sunna . J 

(vi) abu i^bayda b. al-Jarrah is reported to have beer, sent by 
the Prophet to the Yemenites to teach then the sunna and al-Islam. 


In all the examples cited above, the vord 'sunna 1 refers to the 
'sunna of the Prophet' only and nothing else. This shows that 'sunna' 
in the sense of 'sunna of the Prophet' was a well-established usage 
of the time. 


That 'sunna' (without an affix) referred to the 'sunna of the 
Prophet' is implied in the following example as well. 

It is reported that the Prophet, at the conclusion of the 
battle of Uhuit, came out searching for liamza b. *Abd al-futtalib's 
body. When ultimately he found it at the bottom of the valley, he 
discovered that it was badly mutilated. Enraged at this sight he 
spoke out: "Were it not that oafiyya (Hamza's sister) would be painfully 


1 

2 


hujaj , (on), 212. 

methodology , 6, vher-.- Pazlur dahman ^ives 
here can mean only 'sunna of the Prophet' 


reasons why 'sunna' 
anu nothing else. 


3 

4 


Tab, V, 212. 
Tab, III, i, 


2,?9 
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grieved and lest it become a senna , I v.ould h; ve left his body as 
it is till it was eaten by wild animals ana birds.... 

The word 'senna' in this report is very significant, for the 
Prophet himself uses it in the sense of his own practice and is 
aware that his actions would constitute a precedent for future 
generation.^ 


So far, we have seen that the term 'sunna' without any genitive, 

was used in early Islam in the sense of the 'sunr.a of the Prophet'. 

Now coming to the usage of the expression 'sunna of the Prophet', we 

find that its occurance was eoually common in this period, though 

5 

Joseph Schacht denies this fact. 


Schacht holds that the earliest evidence for the use of the term 
'sunna of the Prophet' is the letter addressed by the Kharijite 
leader *Abd Allah b. Ibad to the Umayyad Caliph *Abd al-kalik about 
76/695»^ Another authentic early evidence for the usage of this 


1 

2 


Z 


Sira , 584* 

Guillaume seems to doubt the genuineness of this report (cf. Sira 
(Gull), 387,n.). But the fact that the Prophet had shown this 
careful attitude with regard to his sunna on several occasions 
suggests the authenticity of this incident too. 'he have seen 
elsewhere that he had abstained from drawing himself a bucket of 
water from the well of Zamzam lest it become a sunna, to be 
followed by the muslira community, which in turn might deprive the 
Banu ’ 1-‘Abbas of their privilege of sigay a (supplying the water 
of Zamzam to the pilgrims). He not only showed his apprehension 
by his act but also expressed it in words, saying, 'were it not 
that it might become a 'sunna', I v.ould have hauled myself (the 
bucket)." (cf. Tab, II, i, 151 .) In fact we find several 
reports in hadith works, where the Prophet refrained from doing 
certain acts lest they become 'sunna', to be considered obligatory 
b^. the Muslims. 


Islamic law , IB.; Oi.J , 74. Also see, Early Islam , 1 ^1—135> 168-169 
for refutation of this view by Bravmann. 


4 


Islamic law , 18. 
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expression, according to him, is its occurence ir. the treatise which 


Hasan ai-3asri addressed to the same calieh.' 


hut contrary to Schacht's findings we come across this expression 
much earlier, even during the Prophet's lifetime. «e quote below a 
few examples to show that the phrase *sunna of the Prophet' and other 
equivalent terms were in use right from the time of the rrophet: 

(i) At the time of I..u fc adh's appointment as a judge in yemen, when, 
the Prophet asked him as how he would decide the cases, he replied, 

"I shall decide then on the basis of the Book of Allah, (but) in case 
of non-availability of rulings in the Book of Allah, (I shall decide 
them.) on the basis of the ' sunna of the I. essenger of Allah....""' 

(ii) The Prophet is reported to have said, "I have left you two 
things; if you adhere to these, you will not go astray. (They are): 
the Book of Allah and my practice ( sunnati ). 


In fact the rropiiet has used this term a number of times. H 


Almost all the canonical works contain the reports where the Prophet 

5 

refers to his own 'sunna'. 

(iii) The Prophet is reported to have said, "you must follow 'my 
sunna' ( sunnati ) and the 'sunna of the rightly guided caliphs'. Hold' 

^ Islamic lav.' , 18. 

3D . (lied.), i, 55*5 Bay an, ii, 86.; This report appears suspect to 
Jawz ani, who mentions it under mav.du*at (forged traditions), hut 
Ibn al~ ayyim defends it. Ghazall, considering it authentic 
unequivocally declaims in al-Husta sfa: "The fctadith of I.'u‘adh 
has been accepted by the Hm; a ." (cf. 'Abbas Han.ada, ^.s-sunnat 
ar.-labawiy ya.. .(Cairo, 1584 / 1965 )> P* 168). 


3 

4 


Bayun , ii, 180.; Is bahan , i, 105. 

Sira , ycT*; Papyri , ii, 2p, n.; iCif ~ya , 60y. ; SAD , iv, 281 (Surma), 
hudith no. 4607 . 

Husnad, .ii, 1T4 .;-oT, vi, 60, (fikah ).; 3;-D , iv, 281 (-unns), 
h.-.aitn no. dot?* dli. t i, 20 (introduction), 567 ( Hikoh ) • 
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to it and stic.- fast to it." 

(iv) In a sermon given on the occasion of *Iu el-Adhu, the Frcpket 

said, inter alia, "we offer the prayers and sacrifice (the animals)j 

— % 2 

so whoever does ,that, acts in accoraar.ce v. it;: our surma ( surma tana j " 

(v) In one of the Friday sermons,‘Umar is reported to have said, 

"I have appointed governors in different places to teach people their 
religion ar.d the 'sunna of their i rophet ( sunnat nabi.yyihira) ."^ 

(vi) Cn the occasion of the choice of a caliph after the death of 
‘Umar in 23 A.II., ‘Aoa ar-Ilahman interviewed ‘Uthman and*Ali - the 

prospective candidates for the caliphate - and asked the;;: if they were 
ready "to hold fast to the 'Book of Allah' and the 'surma of His 
prophet' ( Kitab ^llah v.a sunnat nabi.yyihi )." 

(vii) ‘Uthman in his first speech after becoming the caliph said, 

"1 am answerable to you (0 people) for three things next to the 
'Book of Allah' and the 'sunna of His prophet' ( ba‘da kitab Alla:; wa 

■ sunnat nabi.yyihi )." 

(viii) V-.hen ‘Uthman was elected as Caliph, the people paid allegiance 
to him in these words: "».e pay allegiance to you on (condition that 
you would follow) the 'Book of Allah' ane, the 'sunna of His prophet' 
and the practice of Abu Bakr ar.d‘Umar ( ala kitab Allah wa sunnat 
nabi.yyihi wa fi‘l Abi Bakr v-a ‘Umar ). 

(ix) In one of his long speeches, ‘Ali is reported to have said, 

"(l invite you) C people, to the Book of Allah Almighty and the 'sunna 
of your prophet' ( sunnat nabi.yyikun) ". 1 

I ,a c alim , iv, $00 .; Bayan , ii, 182.; Jani* , x, 144 (‘ Ilm ). 

^ 3H, iii, 182 (b ale t al-Iru yn ). 

3 

Khara.j , 14, 115* j i ethodology , 8 -y, where Fa slur Hahman gives 
circumstantial eviaences to show the genuineness of the statement 
of ‘Umar. 

4 Annales , i, 279 3-2*794 • 

^ Annales, i, 

° Annales , i, 2794* 

' t l r huu (Akh), ii, 236 . 
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(x) Vi hen f-'.li punished an. adultress with stoning, he Justified his 


act by saying, "I have stoned her in accordance with the 'sunna of 
the I.essenger of Allah' ( bisunnut rasul Allah 

(xi) In the treaty concluded between Hasan and I.u‘awiya, the forner 

agreed to assign the caliphate to l.u*awiya on condition that he 

would act in accordance with the 'Book of led', the 'surma of the 

2 

Prophet' ana the 'behaviour of the good caliphs'." 

(xii) Yazid b. al-Iuuhallab is reported as summoning the people of 

, 3 

Basra to the 'Book of God' and the 'sunna of His prophet'. 

(xiii) In the oath of allegiance to ‘Abd al-Lalik, e Abd Allah 

b. ‘Umar is repox-ted as saying, "I swear to obey xhe servant of God, 

‘Abd al-I,alik, according to the 'sunna of Allah' and the 'surma of 

the Prophet'...,"^ 

(xiv) In his famous letter to Abu Bakr b. I.uhacmiad b. ‘Amr b. Hazn, 
‘Umar II asks the former to "look for the hadith and 'sunna of the 

E 

Prophet'...." and commit the same to citing. y 

(xv} In his letter to 4 Urwa b. az-Zubayr,‘Umar II explains the bases 
of jurisprudence and mentions the 'surma of the I essenger of Allah' 
as the second source of Islamic law.° 

(xvi) The phrase 'sunna of the Prophet' along with the'Book of 

7 

Allah' occurs in*Uuar II's inscription in the soscue of the Prophet, 
(xvii) In one of his statements,‘Umar II says, "I:o one is allowed 


X SB, iv, 300 (lludud). 

A 

Bihar, x, 124. 

y Armales, ii, 1391-1392. 

^ OB, iv, 402 (n hkuffl ), 419 ( I‘ti s au ...) 

^ 1. mva tta* (oh), 3o9«; -•■•mwal , 570.; 3D, i, 12b.; fab , II, 

VIII, 353.; Taqyid , 105-; nawalik , i, 4* 

Dayan , ii, 24- 

n • 

1 Paoyri , ii, 23> 


ii, 154-? 
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to give h J s ov.n opinion ?hsn the 
opinions of the imams (scholars) 
verdict either in the ur’an or 
(xix) with regard to a question 


re is a verdict in the Book, 
are accepted only when there 
in the 'surma of the Prophet*, 
of inheritance, Lalik is repo 


The 
is no 


rted 


to have said, "There is nothing for you in the 'Book of Allah’ and 
v.-e do not know if there is anything for you in the 'surma of the 
Messenger of Allah'." 


(xx) In his letter toh\bd al-Lalik, ^bd Allah b. Ibad (d. 86 A.h.) 
refers to 'the surma of the Prophet' and the 'surma of the preceeding 
caliphs', and praises Abu Bakr for following the 'Book of Alluh* and 
the 'sunna of the Prophet'.^ 

(>:xi) In his letter to 'nbd al-Llalik, Hasan al-Basri extolls the 
forebears and says, "They acted according to the ordinances of God, 
narrated His wisdom, and followed the 'sunna of the I essenger of 
Allah*_ " 4 


(xxii) Abu Yusuf advises the caliph iiarun a r- Bash id to ins truct his 

officials, among other things, to administer accor^in fc to the 'sunns. 
5 

of the Prophet*. 


(xxiii) Explaining his viewpoint regarding juristic problems, Abu Yusuf 
says that in legal matters one should follow the 'sunna of the 
Prophet* and 'of the forebears: the companions arm the fuqaha '. u 


The examples cited above clearly show that the term 'sunna of 


SB, i, II4. , 

2 

l uv/a tta', 515 * 

' Jav.ahir , 157» loC, I64-I00. 

^ her Islam , XXI (1555)? P* 08 . 

^ Khara.i, 76. 

6 

Biyar , 24 . 
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the Prophet* was already in. use in the first generation of Islam. 

During the lifetime of the Prophet, the common expression for his 
ideal practices was 1 sunna 1 alone or ' snnnati 1 or * sunnatuna 1 - the 
last mentioned referring to the practices of the prophets in general. 
The expression 'sunna of the Prophet' became popular after his death. 

As regards the scope of the 'sunna of Muhammad', it appears to 
be wider than that of 'sunna of Allah'. While the former covers 
both revealed and traditional customary laws of Muslims, the latter 
deals only with revealed ones and hence limited in scope. Furthermore, 
the 'sunna of Muhammad' deals with every detail of the individual's 
life, both secular and religious, revealed and unrevealed alike. 

It would not be wrong, therefore, to hold that the .iur’anic laws 
have been incorporated ir. the 'sunna of Muhammad' and the former have 
to be read along with the hadith - the record of Muhammad's sunna. 
Probably, this very idea led to the belief that the 'iir’an is more 
in need of the sunna than the sunna is of the ur’an.^ 


(iv) 1 Hs.~ior.al Sunna 1 ; - 

The sunna of the Prophet wr.3 initially known, to the companions 
and successors living in Medina and its neighbouring cities. When 
these people moved to different provinces of the Muslim Empire, they 
carried with them the sunna cf the Prophet. Wherever they -went and 
settled down, they were received with great honour by the zealous 
I-uslima who were eager to know more and more about the sunna of the 
Prophet. Some of these bearers of sunna established schools of their 
own. They were treated authorities or. the Prophet's sunna and were 


SD, (Med.), i, 11?.' 
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known os scholars. Several 
the rr.id.die of the second, cer 
sometimes differed on legal 


such schools v ere tiros established in 
tur v . after the hi.jra . These scholars 
issues. The interpretation of the t^ru 


'sunna', thus, varied fr jl: centre to centre. Local scholars of 
different places believed that their own surma i.e. the sunna of their 
respective regions represented the real 'sum*a of the Prophet'. The 
fact that different practices were followed in different places shows 
that the phrases life ' .-.s-surma ^indana ' (this is our practice} 
and kvadat as-surma 1 (this has been the practice) referred to the local 
practices rather than the practice of the whole coir.unity. This v.e 
call 'regional sunna'. 


The reputed scholars of this early period, Imam Malik, Abu Yusuf 

and al-awza‘i, have used the term 'sunna' in the sense of regional 

practices of ...edina, Iraq ana Syria respectively. 

(i) loan, Malik : Malik uses the word 'sunr.a' to denote the 

'practice prevalent in I edina'. He distinguishes it froi_ the hadith 

and is of the opinion that the 'sunna' (practice of i. edina) is more 

reliable tiian the 'hadith'.'*' He, very often, confirms the reported 

hadith by mentioning the sunna prevalent in Medina. In case of 

contradiction between the two he prefers the latter over the former. 

He quotes for instance, a tradition according to which a pilgrimage 

by proxy is allowed whether the beneficiary on whose behalf it is 

2 

performed is alive or uead. But following tne practice of Medina, 
he does not allow, such a pilgrimage on behalf of a living person.^ 
Similarly, according to hadith 'walking in front of the person 

For uistinctiun between 'sunna' and 'i.iauith', see infra , chap ter II, 


2 


pp. 85-92. 

Mur.a tta’, (bh) - (D), 138. 
liujaj (i..o. ), j_g2. 
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praying is not allowed*. But "according to sunna" (Medinese 
practice), says Malik, "there is no harm in doing so."^ 

Malik seldom cares about the practice (sunna) of other cities, 
for he considers Medina as the 'home of sunna'. In his letter to 
Iman al-Layth b. Sa‘d of fcigypt he advances several arguments in 
support of this view. The basic point that he puts forth is that 
the people of Medina were more acquainted with the sunna of the 
Prophet than the people of other cities. 

It should be remarked that his preference of Medinese practice 

was shared by the consensus of the scholars of Medina and v/as not 

merely his own personal ijtih~d . For instance, he first remarks 

that commercial goods of the 'people of the Book' and the Magians 

were not taxable, as had been the practice in the past (ir.adat 

2 

bidhalika *s-sunna) . Then he justifies it by saying, "This is what 

I found to be the practice of the scholars of my town." The* word 
•sunna' used by Malik here clearly refers to the practice prevalent 
in Medina and approved by Medinese scholars. 

At another place, Malik says that zakat is obligatory on a 
man who is in possession of twenty dinars , arid adds, "This is the 
'sunna' about which they (i.e. the scholars of Medina) do not 
differ."' 

Shafi‘1 quotes a statement of Malik where the latter uses the 


1 

2 

5 


Muwatta’ (Sh) - (D), 152. 
Muwa tta’ (Zur), ii_, 145* 
Muwatta*, i, 280. 
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terra 'sunna' in the sense of Medinese practice. He (Shafi* i) says, 
"Do yon not agree (0 interlocutor) that he (Malik) would not say: 
"This is our practice ( hadhihi ’s-sunna ‘indar.a ) unless the matter 
haa been agreed upon among the scholars of Medina."'*' 


V.e come across a number of phrases in Malik's Muwa tta* which 
denote the local oractice of Medina. The usual plan followed by 
Malik in this book is this that first he reports a certain 
tradition and then adds one of several terms which connote the 
prevalent practice of Medina. The expressions commonly used to 
convey this sense are: 1 Al-amr t indana 1 'Al-amr alladhi la ikhtrlaf 


. ^ 


fihi *indana' ", 'v-s-sunna ‘indar.a 1 ’’’, 1 mada t as-sunna 1 J and ’’as-sunnat 


r5 


allati la ikhtilaf fina ‘indana' 


-. o 


It is clear from these and similar other expressions that the 
Kedinese practice in many cases differed from the reported traditions, 
and that the former was preferred by Malik over the latter. It is 
also implied that the practice of one region differed from chat of 
the other and that 'sunna' in above phrases referred to the (sractice 
of Medina. It proves, therefore, that 'sunna' was used by Malik 
in a parochial sense. Thus we may call this sunna 'a regional sunna'. 
(ii) Abu Yusuf :- Abu Yusuf, the contemporary of Malik, asks us to 
"make the Qur’an and the'recognised practice' (a s-sunnat al-ma*’rufa ) 


1 

flisaia, 

142. • 






2 

Muwa t ta ’ 

(Zur), 

ii, 

107, 

125, 

et 

passim. 

* 

✓ 

Muwatta’ 

(Zur), 

ii, 

101 

and u 

assi 

,m. 
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Muwatta’ 

(Zur), 

ii, 

105, 

124, 

et 

passim. 

c; 

y 

Muwat ta’ 

(Zur), 

ii, 

141, 

145, 

et 

passim. 
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Muv/s t ta ’ 

(Zur), 

ii', 

97, 

et pa 

ssiir 
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as our and guide." ..is advice to iaiK 2 the .ur’an as our guide 

3esn£ quite understandable, but what does the 1 sunnat .v^rafa 1 signify 
here? Apparently, it seeus to mean that the practices of the Muslin 
community, v.heth-er of Iraq - Abu Yusuf's home town - or of outside, 
is legitimate and worth emulating. It appears, therefore, that, 
unlike Malik, Abu Yusuf's 'surma' is not parochial. 


But viewed in historical perspective, Abu Yusuf's 'surma' is 
not much different from the regional ' surma 1 of Malik. V.'e know that 
in Abu Yusuf's time, different schools of thought prevailed in¬ 
different places, each claiming their own standpoint as genuine. 
Therefore, the term ' as-surmat al-ma*rhfa 1 would mean the practice 
prevalent in Abu Yusuf's own Vww viz Iraq. This would, therefore 
bring him in line with Imam Malik. 


men 


iibu Yusuf also uses the expressions 'the practice 
* 

2 

of learning' and 'practice (surma) of leader's cf 


(sunria) cf 
the Muslims' 


5 


to refer to the practice (sunna) of his own town. 

(iii) Av.'za c i Syrian, Al-Awza‘i uses the term 'sunna' in the 
same sense in which his contemporaries, Malik and Abu Yusuf, have U3ed 
it. lie uses the expression, 'it had been the practice (sunna) of the 

A 

Muslims in the past'. It seems that the practice referred to by 
Al-Av»za‘i is a continuation cf trie Prophetic sunria as practiced in Muslim 
communities in different parts of the Muslim Empire. But actually 

1 Eujaj , 52 . 

Ihyaj_, 41. 

' Hujaj , 41. 

a 

“ Hu.ja.j , 53» 7°. 


.*• 
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what he means by 1 sunna' is the 'practice prevalent in his own 
region' viz Syria, when he says, " hadha ra’y aril al-ilm "^ (this 
is the opinion of the scholars), he actually refers to the scholars 
of his own region. 

A debate between al-Awza c i and Abu Yusuf on alloting the share 

of booty to riders of ponies ( baradhin ) in the war, clearly shows 

that 'sunna' to Awza‘i was the practice prevalent in Syria. 

Awza t i in this diologue says that 'the leaders of the muslims in 

the past did not give the share of booty to baradhin ..Refuting 

his argument, Abu Yusuf remarks that the statement of al-Awza 4 i is 

the opinion of some such scholars of Syria who cannot even perform 

their ablution properly; neither can they recite the formula of 

2 

tssnahhud well, nor do they know the principles of fiqh... 


From Abu Yusuf's refutation - made in a polemical manner - of 
Awza*"i's claim, it appears that the practice (sunna) referred by the 
latter was unknown in Iran. Had it been the practice in all the 
regions, Abu Yusuf would have endorsed the views of Al-Awza 4 !. This, 
in turn proves that (sunna) tc Awza 4 i usually referred to the 
prevalent practices in Syria. 

On the basis of the examples cited above, it can be safely 
said that the well known scholars of the second century after the 
hi.jra used the term 'sunna' in the sense of 'regional surma'. 


i 


2 


Huja.j, 49* 

H u,)£.i , 20-21.- 
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(v) 1 .junn:i >f the Concur.i-ty 1 - Islamic ^unna : 

In 'Islamic sunna' we include the established religious practices 
that are either generally followed in the religious life of the 
Muslim community-or considered desirable among orthodox Muslims. 

Under 'desirable practices' come those practices of the Prophet and 
the Pious Caliphs which concern the minute details of their every¬ 
day life,like the ways ana manners of eating, drinking and social 
intercourse. 

The scope of 'sunna' had been widening ever since the advent of 

Islam, in the beginning it was confined tc 'Muhammad's sunna' which 

included not only the new laws given by him but also the prevailing- 

customs of his period as well. After his death, it meant the 

1 2 

practices of his companions and the successors as well. Thereafter 
the i.jtihads of the rightly guided caliphs came to be considered 
as 'sunna' and formed part of religious practices of the Muslims 
at large. Lat«:r, the practices introduced by the Umayyad Caliphs 
were also included into the scope of 'Islamic sunna 1 . 

'Islamic sunna', in the beginning was nothing more than the 
Prophet's teachings and his model behaviour. 'Prophet's sunna' 
as we have seen, was not a total substitute for the customary 
practices. Many of the ancient usages of the community were retained 
by Islam. As a matter of fact the maxim 'everything that is not 
prohibited is permissible'^ can be easily applied to this period of 
history. The Prophet himself followed, for sometimes, the custom 

^ Traditions , 11. 

^ MughTth , 12. - 

^ This is saiu to have its basis in the Qur'an which says, "Lawful 
unto you are all beyond those mentioned" (4:24) and "He hath 
explained unto you that which is forbidden unto you" (6:120). 
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of the Jews'*', and asked ..is companions tc follow the practices of 
Jews r.r.ci Christians in natters in which there was no provision in 
Luslim law. 

That 'Islamic surma 1 was not totally divorced from customary 

practices of Arabic can be clearly seen in the Ha.j.j ceremonies. We 

notice that there is not much difference between the pagan pilgrimage 

and the Islamic I la.j.j . The rites of circunambulation of Ka 4 ba“, 

3 4 

kissin c , the blac:< stone , sacrificing the animals , throwing of 

fa 7 

pebbles - , running between Safa and I.iarwa , and shaving the head , 

were among various rites of the pagan pilgrimage which were included 

in the Islamic Ha.j.j . 


Besides the I l a .hi rites, there were many pre-Islarr.ic Arab beliefs 

and customs which were incorporated into Islamic religion. As regards 

8 9 

belief, the bedouins believed in 'Life hereafter* , and ’ al-Iiisab * ' - 

the two fundamental beliefs of the Islamic faith. Among the religious 

10 

practices may be enumerated the batheing of the deceased wrapping 
the body in a shroud‘d, offering funeral service^ - ^ and burying it in 


the grave. 


13 


e.g. praying towards Jerusalem till the revelation came to face 
the Ka‘ba instead (cf. Hinaya , i, 329 *) 

2 

As nan , x9• 

^ I.uhabb r , pH* 

Asnam, 20. 

I.u habbar , 319 * 

Luhabbar , 3H» 

Asriam, 48. 



L.uh; bbr-r, 

322 . 

9 

i.uhabbar, 

322 , 

10 

1 uhabbar, 

319. 

11 

I.uhabb:. r, 

;.2i: 

12 

i. uhabbar, 

321, 

13 

Luhabbar, 

321, 
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I bn Aabib has mentic 
(tahara) whic; ware 


These ;racticos vers 
at obligatory ( far d) 


nod ten practices concerning purification 
commonly observed in pre-Islamic tir.es. 

1; ter taken into Islam ana h ve been cstegc 
or recoiacenaed (ir.ustahab ; by later jurists. 


ised 


Apart from ti.ese practices, manv legal provisions in connection 
23 4 

with marriage , divorce ana inheritance etc. have been taken in 
luslim law from the practices of the i.'ahiliyya period. 

These practices have been incorporated into Islam either in 
toto or with slight modification. Thus, the 'Islamic sunna' in the 
Prophet's lifetime consisted of the pre-Islacic customs retained by 
Islam, plus the new 'sunr.a' introduced by the prophet and followed 
by the community. 


The 'Islamic sunna' was in fact the established religious 

practices of the community. It vas usually expressed by the phrases 

' .jarat bihi ’ s-sunna ', and ' madat. bihi ' s-sum p. 1 and other similar 

5 

terms. The following are some of the examples where such expressions 
have been used in the above sense: 


kuhabbar , 329. The practices mentioned are: (i) dinsing the 
mouth (mad mada), (ii) cleansing the nostrils (istinshaa ;, (iii) 
cleaning the teeth (as-siwak ), (iv) splitting apart the hairs of 
the beard while making ablution ( takhlil al-lihya ), (v) clipping 
the moustaches (qass ash-shawaribT ^ (vi) circumcission ( al-khatan) , 
(vii) shaving the hairs from pubes ( halo a1-Ana ), (viii) Plucking 
hairs from armpits ( natf ai-ib t), (ix) clipping r.ails ( taqlim 
al-A z far ) and- (x) Purification after excretion ( al-Istinja *)♦ 

^ kuhabbar , 310 • 

3 

kuhabbar, 509 • 

A 

i uhabbar , 23 c. 

^ dirsj 6n2—693-» Unar , vii, 306.; Amvval, 612. 
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(i) When asked about the rules regarding accepting the ,iia from 

idol worshippers, Zuhri is reported to have said, "It was customary 

( ma y at as-sunr.a ) to accept this tax from the Christians and Jews of 
» 1 

Arabia. The formula ' madat as-sunna 1 in the report clearly 
indicates that the giver, practice was generally accepted and 
established among the muslim community and hence we call it the 
'Islamic sunna'. 

(ii) Discussing a certain rite of ha.j.j , Ibn Hisham reports: "When 
he (the Prophet) made the farewell pilgrimage, he adhered to it 

(the rite) whereby it became an established practice ( madat as-sunna ) 
(among the muslim community)'! The phrase ' madat as-sunna 1 used 
here refers to the practice of muslims in general. Hence it can 
be called the 'Islamic sunna'. 

(iii) Referring to a practice adopted by the Prophet in distributing 
the booty of Bar.u Qurayza, Ibn Ishac says, "And this remained the 
usual practice (of the muslim comminity) with respect to the campaigns 
( wa madat as-sunna fi ’ 1-naghazi )♦"^ Shafi 4 i also refers to this 
incident and reports that the followers of Awza 1 i said, 'it h: d been 
the established practice ( wa bihaaha madat as-sunna )...and the muslims 
had no disagreement about it'.^ This last remark of the followers of 
Av/za^i, as quoted by Shafi 4 i, clearly indicates that the phrase 
indicated the 'Islamic sunna'. 

In fact the age of the companions after the death of the Prophet 
had brought a slight change in the meaning of 'sunna'. At this 

x Amwal , 26. 

Sira , 789• 

Sira , 692 - 695 * 

Ui.ua, vii, 506* 


2 

4 
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period, the scope of 'sunna' widened end induced not only the pre- 
Islsmic customs arc the Irophet’o newly introduced sunna, but also 
the behaviour and conduct of his companions, especially of the pious 
caliphs. The eg;.,panions were very careful in preserving the 'sunna 
of the Prophet' aha had regulated their lives accordingly. The 
people considered these companions as custodians of Prophetic sunna. 
They had v;on the confidence of the community becuase of their love 
and devotion towards the sunna of the Prophet. Because of their 
proximity to the age of the Prophet, they were regarded as the true 
bearers of the lattei-'s sunna. They v.ere rightly regarded so, for 
tiiep had been very cautious and critical in accepting the reports, 
claimed to have emanated from the Prophet. The inform?tion received 
bp them was put to severe test to be verified and accepted as 
genuine, ^bu Behr, for instance, agreed to give (from the property 
of the deceased) one-sixth share to grandmother only when he was 
convinced that the prophet had acted so.^ ‘Umar adopted the same 
attitude with regard to acce; ting an alleged sunna. It is reported 


that once Abu I usa al-xshari called on‘Umar. He knocked at his coor 


three times. Finding no reply from inside he intended to go back 
whereupon 4 Umar came out and saw him returning, he called him back 
and asked why he was going away. Abu i usa replied that he had heard 
the prophet saying: "If a man cones and knocks at somebody's door 
three times but gets no repl v , , he should not wait any longer". The 
hadith quoted by Abu I usa was not known to 4 Umar. In order to verify 
this - because it contained a 'sunna of the Prophet' - he threatened 
to punish abu L'.usa if he failed to produce a witness to confirm the 


report, 
report. 


The latter therefore, produced an ear-witness to confirm the 

2 

Only then.could nis report be considered as genuine . Similarly, 



Tdh, i, 6.; oh, iv, 433 ( i*ti s am ...). 


o 





the practice of «li us tv accent a report o 
.'has. we find that the caliphs iiud their ov.n 
reported traditions. They were hesitant to 
was critically examined and genuinely proved 


nly when given cn oat. 

• ays of examining the 

accept a haaith till i 

* • 


Consider in.', this cautious attitude of the pious caliphs towards 
the preservation of the Prophet's sunna, the later muslims took for 
granted that the practices of the companions must have necessarily 
conformed to the 'sunna of the Prophet'. It was probably because of 
this reason that in later times it was deemed enough to ascribe a 
certain practice to the pious companions so as to bring it at par 
with the 'sunna of the Prophet'. In this way, even personal opinions 
(based on the ur’an and the Prophet's sunna) in due course became 

the i.jma *' (consensus) of the community and assumed the status of 

2 _ 
'Islamic sunna'. It is to this type of 'Islamic sunna' that Ali 

refers in the following statement: "The ess eager of Allan used to 

award forty stripes (as a punishment for drinking wine), Abu h- hr 

(also awarded) forty stripes and‘Umar (awarded) eighty stripes. 

3 

All this is 'sunna'." ‘ali's comment 'all this is sunna' is very 
significant, for it shows that even the practice of the companions 
constituted a 'sunna' - the Islamic sunna. 


Hasan b. Luhammsd b. “ali b: Abi Talib also seems to refer by 


i ..a 4 rifat , 15«« 

Ilazrat c Jim.a. , lib. 

Khara.j , 99- 5 Technical terns , i, 707* 


1 

2 
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•sunna' the 'Islamic sunna' when he says, "whosoever repudiated 
Abu Bf.kr rr.d'l'i.tr has in fact reoudiateu the 'sunna'." 


That 'sunna of the companions' also constituted the 'Islamic 

sunna' is evident from the following- statement of‘”riar: Commenting 

upon the institution of appointing a successor, he is reported to 

have said, "If I appoint a successor, it will be a 'sunna' and if I 

do not appoint a successor, it will be a 'sunna' (too). The Prophet 

died without appointing a successor and Abu Bakr ^ied after appointing 
2 ' 

a successor." In other v.orcis, in either case he has a precedent in 
'sunna'. 


;Ve notice in the above report that the practice of Abu Bakr 
has been described by*Ur.ar as 'sunna', which shows that the 'Islamic 
sunna' was comprised of the practices of the Prophet and the pious 
caliphs. 

The reason why the sunna introduced by the caliphs were 
incorporated in the scope of Islamic sunna is the fact that the 
community had full confidence that the caliphs were true devotees 
of Islam, who were, in no circumstance, prepared to neglect the 
sunna of the Prophet. However, in certain cases 7,-hen these caliphs 
gave juristic ruling-s contrary to the known sunna, people refused 
to accept it until they were convinced that the change was brought in 
good faith and was in conformity with the spirit of the sunna of the 
Prophet. To take an example, the sale of slave-mothers ( Fmmahat 
a 1-awlad ) was allowed during the Prophet's time, '..hen'Umar came to 

^ kaskahir, 62, no. ‘ 421 . 

^ Tab, III, i, -246.; Annales , iii, 241. 
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power, he exercised his own ijtihad and forbade such transaction . ± 

In this way he changed the 1 sunna of the prophet' and established a 
now one. His action was approved by the community because his motive 
v.'as good; he had taken a step towards abolition of slavery - one of 
the main aims of tr.e Prophet, iiince this change was in conformity 
with the spirit of the Prophet's surma, it was approved by the 
communit. and was incorporated into the 'Islamic sunna'. 

The practices introduced by other caliphs were also included 
in the scope of sunna and enlarged thereby its scope. Galiph*Uthidan, 
for instance, introduced the third call (first in the words of 
A’ou Ilanifa) in Friday prayers , which now forms part of the Islamic 
sunna. Similarly, caliph‘Umar's Awwaliwat, like prescribing of 
eighty lashes as punishment for drinking and his legislation that 
the triple divorce in or.e pronouncement (sitting) to be considered 
as equivalent to three pronouncements, are some of the examples to 
snow that the 'Islamic sunna' is an extension of the 'Prophetic 
sunna 1 . 


To take one more example, it is reported that up to the time of 
the Uiaayyad Caliph Karwan b. al-Hakan, the sermon ( khutba ) of 
‘ idayn was delivered after the prayer, when this caliph noticed 
that many people leave the mosque without listening to the sermon, 

he introduced a new system. He started reading out the khutba 

• 3 

before the prayer. V.ith tue introduction of this sunna, the old 
practice of delivering khutba after the prayer was forsaken in 

IthUr , 192 . 

kuwa tta* (Sh). - (i)_), 138. 

' bth~r, 55. 
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favour of the new one. Thus the 'Islamic sunna' incorporated the 
newly introduced practice. 

'Sunr.a', occur in*' in the phrase ' Ahi as-sunna v.a * I-jar,a*a 1 
(the people of the sunna and of the community), though used against 
those of Shi 4 a (the partisans of *Ali), actually refers to the followers 
of the'Islamic sunna' referred to above. Thus by 1 sunnis 1 or 
1 Ahl as-sunna 1 is meant the 'general body of orthodox Muslims who 
adhered to the usage of the community'.^ Today, it is used to 
refer to one of the four non-Shi 4 ite groups - Hanafite, Shafi 4 ite, 

Kalikite ana Hanbalite - who, in real sense, are the followers of 
the 'Islamic sunna'. 

(vi) ' Juristic Sunr.a ' - Sunna in Islamic Jurisprudence ; 

In the fioh literature, 'sunna' acouires a technical meaning. 

In its pure technical sense, it means a recommended act, the 
observance of which entitles a reward and the omission attaches no 

2 

blame. It is used in contrast to fard or wajib, meaning obligatory. 

The muslim jurists divide all religious actions into the 
following five categories: 

(i) ' Kara ' or ' wajib ', meaning 'obligatory'.; 

(ii) ' Landub ', 'sunna', ' naf 1 1 or 1 mustahab 1 , meaning 'recommended', 
or 'meritorious'. 

(iii) ' Ja*iz 1 or ' mubah ', meaning 'permitted', or 'indifferent'. 

(iv) ' liakruh ', meaning 'disliked' or 'disapproved', and 

(v) ' Haram 1 , meaning 'forbidden'. 

Mohammedanism , 74 •; Intellectual , 60 ,90, where the autho s says:"13y abvut 8C0.. 
many Muslims were speaking of themselves as the people of the Sunna." 

Asroa *,II, i, 1^6»; Rudd al-I.-ukhtar , i, 72. The distinction between 1 sunna 1 
and ' wa.iib 1 has been drawn by Sunni and Shi‘i jurists alike, (cf. 

Kafi , i, /!.; Khifa’, ii, 141 *) 


2 
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As appears from the above classification, 'surma' falls ir. the 
second category, where it implies the religious practices which are 

not obligatory, such as the sacrifice of animals^, the lesser 

2 x 

pilgrimage ( c Utnra ) and taking bath on Fridays etc. y In itself, 

this 'juristic surina' is. divided into two main broad divisions: 


(a) 

' Sunan 

al-huda' , ' sunnat muv/akkada 1 

1 or 'sunnat‘Adiya’, 

the 

1 sunna' 

whose neglect is considered 

blameworthy, as, for 


example, the neglect of congregational prayer.^ 

»-V O'! 

(b) * Sunan az-Zawa' id 1 , i.e. the 'sunna' whose neglect 

c-e^>si Xlt< A . 

n nt ?mount to dialik e.' In this category of sunna fall the habits 
of the Prophet in his dress, residence etc. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that although the 
concepts under the above terns were in existence from earliest times, 
the formulation of technical terms with accurate connotation took 
place much later. "The five categories as such are as yet unknown 
to Shafi 4 i and his predecessors", says Schacht.^ In earlier times, 
alternative expressions were used to express the meanin^mderlyir.g 
these terms. Very often long sentences were used for what could, 
in later times, be expressed by a v/ord or two. 

^ Muy.a tta *, 487 • 

^ fcuwa tta*, 547*5 Hujaj (Sh), 145* 

5 Kifaya , 592. 

^ Ka z rat ‘Anna , 120.; Technical terms , 704*; 8L1, i, 249> n * 

C 

J Maaat ‘Amma , 120.; Technical terms , 704*5 SM, i, 249>n. 

° oLJ» 155* 
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CHAPTER TV/O 


THE SEMANTICS OF HAUITH 


1. Literal meaning of hadith : 

(i) ' New 1 or * recent 1 : Etymologically speaking, 'hadith' is 
derived from the root ha da tha y meaning, an occurrence or incident 
which has recently taken place and which did not exist before.'”' It 
has two basic meanings viz (i) new or recent as opposed to qadim , 
meaning 'old' and (ii) discourse, talk or story. 

As for the first meaning, I'm Hisham quotes a report where qadim 
and hadith occur side by side. Ke mentions that Rafg fc a b. Zayd handed 
over a letter to Muhammad (which the latter had written to the former) 
with this remark: " dunaka ya rasul Allah, cadiman ’-.itabuha. hadithan 
ghadruhu (take it 0 Apostle of God, it was written long since ( cadiman) 
but its violation is recent (hadithan)." 

e Abd Allah b. Mas 4 ud also uses it with its counterpart 1 qadim 1 . 
Giving an account of hoy/ from the Prophet's behaviour he came to know 
about the prohibition of greetings during prayer, he reports: "We used 
to exchange greetings (even) amidst prayer ....(but) it so happened 
that once I called on the Prophet while he was praying; I greeted him 
but he did not reply. Thereupon I was seized by (gave thought over) 
what had happened in the past and what has happened now ( fa akhadhani 
ma oaduma wa ma hadutha ...)."^ 

^ Mao avis . ii, 3 6 .; Mukhtar , 142. 

^ Sira , 978* 

^ SAD , i, 335 (S alat ), hadith no. 924• 

^ SAD, i, 355 (Salat), hadith no. 924* 
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In another report, the Prophet 
with its counterpart, gaciim , in the 


is seen using- the tors hadith 
sane sense. ~fter teaching- ter. 


moral precepts to his uncle, he saps that 
act upon then, ullah would forgive all his 
old and new, intentional and unintentional 
( av-'.vaial.u v a akhirahu, or dinahu wa h a d!the 
s nghirahu v-a kabirahu ).^ Here, toe, the v. 


if the latter were to 
sins - former and latter 
, minor and grave 
hu, khn t n’ahu v-a *ar.adahu , 
ord hadith has been used 




in the sense of'new' or 'recent'. 


The verb 'ahd atha derived from the same root, means 'he 
originated something new', i’or example, in a report regarding 
i'tbd Allah b. az-Zubayr's addition of a new door in the building of 
Ka*ba, it is said, " wa ahdatha fihi baban ikhara 11 ^ i.e. added (or 
originated) another door in it. To take another example, when,in 
early l.edinan period, Jews saw 1 uhatnmad praying towards Jerusalem, 
thej cormented, "Although Luhamrad claims to be a prophet yet v.e do 
net see him 'introducing anything new' in his prophethood (ma narahu 
ah aath fi r.ubu■ atihi sha;/ does he not pray towards our qibla 
and follow cur suuna? ( wa .vastasannu bi sunnatinaV 1 . Similarly, 
it is reported that recitation of the ..ur’anic verses during 
circumambulation was something 'newly introduced' ( shay’un uhditha ). 

As is evident from the above examples, the verbal form of ha da tha 
has the basic connotation of originality. It means 'performance of 
an act for the first time, not having been done before'. The 

Sfu), ii, 40 ( Tatavvwu *), hadith no. 1297* 

Archbar, i, 157* 

.. iiioya , i, p2S ,# 

Akhbf.r , ii, 6. 
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derivative noun hadath, therefore, becomes synonymous with bid*a , 
meaning innovation. To take f:r example, when a father heard his 
son reciting the * bismillah 1 formula aloud at the beginning of the 
prayer, he said,' my sonJ beware thou, of innovation 
( ya buna.v; a iy., ~ka wa * 1-hadath ) As, accoraing to traditional 
usage, the formula had to be whispered, the father disapproved the 
act of pronouncing it aloud and called his son’s action a hadath 
or innovation. 


Although 1 a hdatha 1 , in its literal sense, signifies ’an innovation’, 
yet in context of Islamic jurisprudence, it means ’he created a new 
rule of law’, meaning thereby introduction of a sunna which did not 


exist before. He quote a few examples to clarify this point. 

(i) Tabari reports that when'Utinnan, tine caliph, started 
exiling the evil doers, the fathers of the exiled youths said, 
"nothin,; originated the procedure of exiling but the Prophet’s 
exiling of al-Hakam h. Abi al-V.s ( ma uhu.atha at-ta;. sir ilia anna 
rasui nllah sa./ycra al-l okam b. ^bi *ll~. s)".~ Commenting on this 
passage, Bravmann says, "Special attention should be paid to the use 
in this passage of the verb a hclat a, which is a specific term for 
"creating a sunnah".. 


(ii) iibu Ba’ua quotes v hadith regarding greetings during 
prayers (Read as-salam fi ’ s-s alat ). The report shows that to 
return greetings during prayer was allowed in the beginning but was 
later prohibited. Describing the occasion of repealing of this law 


and of creating a new sunna, the prophet is reported to have said, 
1 » ii, 43 ( Salat ). 

A 

^ Atmales , i, 5029* ' 

J Early Islam, 16?. 
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"Verily, Allah renews whichever of Hit, la-.s Ms pleases and has 
(therefore) intr ducei this new lav/: 'A not talk during pxvysrs' 

( Aai a h dnthv :: in anrlhi on la 'uk.nllir.u r i_’s-salat) ' ." ^ 

(iii) ‘.A*ishh quotes the Prophet's saying: " man ahdatha fi 
nnrir.e hair.a ml lays a ninhu f--hnv-a ridiun " (he who introduces into 
our cause new things that are not already in essence within, it, is 
reprehensible). Similarly, a son says of the father, " wa lan ara 
ahadan min ashab rasiil Allah kana absrhad ilayhi ’1-hadath fi’l-islaa"^ 

— • ■ ...... • « ■ — ... . . . ■ . — — ■■ - ■■■*-» . .» . ■ - ■ i . • .... . ■ ■■ -. - ■ ■ 


i.e. I noticed that no one from amongst the companions of the Messenger 
of Allah is more hateful to hadath (new laws) than him. Again, 
in his defence one says, "I have r.ot introduced any hadath (nev/ law) 

/J 

in Islam" ( ma ahdathtu fi ’l-lslam hadathan ).^ 

(iv) Referring to the discussion on speculative study in Islam, 
Hasan ai-Basri, in his letter to ‘Abd al-Malik, says, "7/e are the first 
to discuss about it. (ah iathna* 1-kalsm fIhi ). 11 " 


It is clear from the above examples that the word ' hadath ' 
indicates 'a thing newly introduced'. 


From this meaning, perhaps, the word hadath (pi. a hdath ) came 
to mean a 'crime' or an 'offence', the implication being that it has 
been committed for the first tine. To take an instance, Azraqi 
reports that the tribe of ‘Amaliq had committed .ahdath in Mecca for 
which they were punished by God.^ By a hdath , he meant the 'crimes' 

1 SAD . i, 335 (Salat), hadith no. 924 . 

? ' 

SAD , iv, 280 (Burma ), hadith no. 4606 .; Also see Anr.val , 18S. 

' Jami‘ , ii, 43» (S alat ). 

4 ‘ tUum , 7. 

J Der Islam, XXI, 68 . 

g 

Akhbar , ii, 106. 
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v 

which they had committed. In another report, the same Azaqi speaks 
of the tribe of Jurhumites and says that these people had committed 
such crimes or offences in their tribe which were unknown to them. 
For 'crimes' he upes the word a hdath and says " wa ahdathu fiha 
a hdathan lam takun (they introduced (committed) crimes which had not 
been committed before-,)^ The word 1 h adath 1 in the sense of 'offence' 
also occurs in a report found in Tabari's Annales, It is reported 
that at the surrender of Banu Qurayza no woman was killed except the 
one who had committed an 'offence' ( hadathan ah d athat-hu )♦ The 
offence was that she had poisoned the Prophet. 

In fact the word ' hadath 1 in the sense of 'offence' frequently 
occurs in the written documents of the Prophet's time, as, for 

3 

instance, in the peace treaty of Ayla and the Constitution of 
Medina.^ 

That ' hadath ' and 'a hdatha ' mean 'an offence' and 'he committed 
a crime* respectively, can be clearly seen in the following few 
examples: 

Tabari reports that Ka t b b. Asad put forward three suggestions 
to the Jews of Banfi Qurayza when they were sure to receive death 
punishment from the hands of muslims. One of these suggestions was 

to attack Muhammad and his party on the Sabbath day (when they did 

not expect such an attack). The Jews did not agree to it and said, 

"Are we to commit't an offence on this day and do on the Sabbath what 

^ Akhbar , i, 43* 

^ Annales , i, 1494-1495* 

Sira , 902.; Tab, I, ii, 37* 

Sira, 343. 


3 
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those before us, of whom you know, did, and were deformed (as a 
result of their deed) ( wa mu h dith fihi ~i; yakun a h datha fi'ni man 
k~r.a nabiana ilia man gad c aii.mta fa a s ebahu r.in al-maskh Vl^ According 
to another report (with slight modification), the reply given by the 
Jews was in these words: 'Some of us have committed an offence and 
are met with punishments which is not unknown to you' ( v?a and kana 
ah datha f ihi ca* d una hade than fa a s abahu ma lam yukhfa *alavkum ). * 

The verb 'a hdathna' (in plural form) in the above sense of committing 
an offence occurs in the charter issued by the Prophet to the tribe 
of Abd al-Qays of Bahrayn. And the word '' muhdith 1 (the active par¬ 
ticiple from 'ah datha 1 ), occuring in the constitution of Medina, 4 

5 

has been rightly interpreted by Prof. Serjeant as 'criminal'. 

In a report found in Ibn Hisham's Sira , .it is said, "Isaf and 

Na’ila, a man and a woman (respectively) of (the tribe of) Jurhum, 

committed an offence (a hdatha )^ in the shrine of Ka*ba. As a result 

7 

of this, Allah transformed them into two stones. 

Again, lialik reports a tradition where this word occurs in the 
sense of committing adultery - an offence. The word 'a hdatha ' finds 
expression also in Hassan's poetry. In one of his poems, bewailing 

^ Annales , i, I486. 

2 

Annales , i, 1482. 

^ Tab, I, ii, 5?, 35, 54.; ftatha’iq , no. 72. 

4 Sira , 342. 

J Serjeant, "The Constitution of Medina", IQ . VIII, lios.l & 2,p.5 
The offence committed by them was 'copulation'. 

Sira , 34* 

Muwatta’ (Zur), iii, 164 . 


7 
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the death of‘Uthman, he says: 

"Ya Za;.d, ya sayyia an-Najjar inna lima 
Ah datha cawmuka fi^Uthmana li Khabara" ^ 
i.e. 0 Zayd (b. T-habit), the leadex’ of the tribe of Najjar, verily, 

I am aware of the offence/crime committed by your people against 
‘Uthman. 

The pre-Islamic poet, 6 Anr b. Kulthum considers it an 'offence' 
on the part of his beloved to sever relations with him and says: 

" qifi nas’alki hal ahdathti s urman 

2 

li washk al-bayni am khunti al-Amina” 

(i.e. Stop, that we may ask you, whether you cut off communication 
with us (which is an offence that you have committed) to hasten 
separation, or whether you deceived the trusted one who never deceived 
you.). 

Actually, the word ' hadath ' in its verbal form, is used to denote 
'committing of any unapproved act whether or not it is punishable 
under law.' Thus the word ' hadathan *, occunng in the tradition 

regarding Medina^, has been interpreted by Qastallani, as 'the actions 

c 4 

contrary to Shar - the unapproved acts'. 

But the basic sense of the word 'h adath ' is to perform an act 


1 Pi wan (H), 28.' 

2 

Seven Poems, 152. 

^ The tradition reads as follows: "Medina is sacred ( haram )... 

whosoever cor.mits any offence in it ( fa man ahdatha fiha hadathan ) 
shall incur the curse of Allah, the Angels and ail the people." 
(cf. SB, iv, 428 ( l.*ti s an ...)). 

Irshad, x, 520 . 
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for the first time or 'to innovate'. Thus, in a story, found in the 
Qur’an, Khidr says to Moses, "If thou wouldst follow me, ask no 
question about anything until I myself (first) speak to thee 
concerning it (h aita uhditita lake minhu dhikra ).^ 

At another place, the Qur’an uses the word 'a hdatha * in the 
sense of 'acquainting with some new ideas'. Prohibiting in ^ e -' 
pronouncement of a hasty divorce, the Qur’an says, "Thou knowest not 
if perchance God will bring about thereafter some 'new' situation 
( la c alla ’liah yuhdi t h ba*da dhalika amra )." Again, explaining 
some of the purposes of the revelation of the Qur’an, Allah says, 

"And thus have we sent down this Book, being a Qur’an in the Arabic 
tongue: and we have inserted various threats and promises therin, 
that men may fear God, or that it may 'awaken some consideration' in 
them" ( aw .yuhdith la hum dhikra ). ^ The word ' yuhdi th 1 in the above 
verses have been used in conjunction with 'amr' and ' dhikr '. While 
in the former, ' yuhdith ' denotes 'creating of a changed, new situation' 
which may bring about reconcilliation between husband and wife, in 
the latter verse, it reminds the unbelievers of the 'Remembrance' 
as if it has been made known to them for the first time. 

It can be seen from the foregoing discussions that the basic 
meaning of the root ha da tha is 'new' or 'recent'. The word in 
this sense was frequently used in pre-Islamic Arabic poetry. Khasafi, 
for instance, says: 


Qur’an , 18:70. 
Qur’an , 65:1. ■ 
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Qur’an, 20:113. 
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' V'a nursi ila .jurthuiaatin adrakat lana 
Hadithan v.a ‘Adiya min al-ma.id khidrima 1 ’ 
i.e. And we cake fast to a root stock that has reached maturity 
amongst us 'new'( hadithan ) and ancient glory in abundance.^ 

Again, Mutammim b. Nuwayra, in an elegy upon his brother, sings: 

"The daughter of ‘Amrites (perhaps liutammim' s wife) asks, 'what ails 
thee, thou who but now ( hadithan ) was cheerful and glad of heart, 
and tossedst thy flowing hair’""' 

To take some more examples, the expressions ' hadith‘ahd bi ’l-Islam '^ 

4 

and ' hadith‘ahd bi ‘Urs 1 mean respectively ' a recently converted 
muslim' and 'a newly married person'. 

' Hadith 1 in the sense of 'new' or 'recent' is also used in 

5 

connection with,one's age. Thus ' hadith a3-sinn ' means 'young in 
age' and the phrase 'a hdath al-aawm ' is interpreted as 'the youngest 
among a group of people'.^ 

The term 'a hdath ' (in plural), in the sense of 'younger (in age)J 
occurs in the Tabaqat of Ibn Sa‘d , where it is reported that from 
amongst the younger companions of the Prophet ( min ahdath as hab 
rasul Allah ), Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri was the best faqih . On another 

^ Hufad . (Lyall), i, 628. 

2 I.iufad , (Lyall), i, 537- 
^ Hisbah, s.v. "ha, da, tha" . 

^ 6B, ii, 87 ( Al-Istiorad wa ada*’d-duyun ). 

5 ' - 

Hisbah, s.v. "ha da tha ".; Jamhara , ii, 34•» Hukhtar , 142.; V.asi t, 

160.; SAI) , ii'i, 157 (Adahi), hadith no. 2829. 

6 * * 

Mis bah, s.v. cha tha ". 

7 Tab, II, ii, 125. 
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occasion, it is reported, that Itr/Umar was reckoned among the younger 
jurists ( min fuoaha* ’1-ahiath ).^ Again, while describing the 
hadith narration ( riwaya ) of older and younger companions, Muhammad 

_ 2 

b. Umar al-Aslami calls the latter as ' al-ahdath * . 

The word, in this sense, is also used in connection with the 
age of animals. Thus Abu Jahl, using it in connection with a he- 
camel, said: 

" ma tancim al-harb al-Awan minni 
bazil^Amayn hadith sinni 
li mithi hadha waladatni ummi " ^ 

(i.e. what has fierce war to dislike about me, 

A young he-camel with razor like teeth? 

For this very purpose did my mother bear me.) 

While Abu Jahl uses the term in the sense of animal's age, Abu 
Jilda al-Yashkuri uses it for the age of human beings. In one of his 
poems he says, 

" Ikhwatun qarrashu , dh-dhunub ‘alayna 
Fi haaithin min c Umrina wa oadimi 1 '^ 

(i.e. the brothers have earned sins for our family when we were 
young and also when we were old). 

We come across with this word in a dialogue between c Umayr b. 

Wahb and Muhammad at the time of the former's conversion to Islam. 

1 Tab, II, ii, 125. 

* Tab, II, ii, 127. 

He-recited the above verse on the day he was killed. 


Sira , 450. 
Sira, 61* 
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It is reported t.;at when‘Unayr greeted Muhammad according to pagan 
custom, sayings " in^amu s aba han (good morning)", the Prophet told 
‘Umayr that God had honoured them with a better greeting, the salam - 
the greeting of the inhabitants of Paradise. £ Umayr thereupon replied, 

"By God, Muhammad, you have taken to it recently ( oma v.allahi ya 

1-2 
Mu h ammad, in kunta biha la h adith c ahd )". 

Vie have seen in the above examples that the word 'hadith', 
meaning 'new' or 'recent' is often used against 1 qadim 1 . It appears, 
therefore, that the technical definition of 'hadith' as ’sayings, 
actions and silent approvals or disapprovals of the Prophet 1 ^ has 
emerged from this original meaning. Since the Qur’an is uncreated 
and hence qadim (old) , the hadith, being the words and instructions 
of Muhammad, are certainly created and therefore 'new'. Hence its 
appellation as 'hadith'. Furthermore, the noun 1 health ' conveys the 
meaning of something novel, or an idea presented in a new form. 

Since the sayings of the Prophet v/ere full of 'new' knowledge ar.d had 
given 'new meanings' to several pre-Islamic concepts, they were rightly 
termed as 'hadith'. 

(ii) ' Discourse' or 'narrative ' 

'Hadith' has another basic meaning - a discourse or narrative. 

In this second sense it signifies a story, a statement, a report, 
communication, talk or discourse^. In the .ur’an we find the expressions 

1 

It can also be read as " in kuntu ", in which case it would be 
translated as "it is new to me." 

Sira , 473. 

Tadrib, 4* 

Qamus , i, 170 «_. 
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' hadith Musa 1 (story of Moses), 'h adith da yf Ibrahim al-mukramin * ‘ 
(the story of Abraham's honoured guests) and ' haditn al-Junud ' 2 
(the story of the hosts), where the term 'hadith' has been used in 
the sense of 'story'. On other occasions, the word has been used to 
signify a'report' or 'statement'. 4 

The word in the sense of 'talk' or 'discourse' was in use even 
in the earliest times. To take for instance, Nabigha adh-Dhubyanl, 

the pre-Islamic poet, while praising the wife of an-Nu‘man, uses the 

— ^ 
expression ' husn hadithiha * to denote ’her sweet discourses'. 

To take another example, while describing the x'eason why she 
chose Muhammad as her husband, Khadija is reported to have said, 

"I have chosen thee (0 Muhammad) for your good character and your 
honest speech ( ‘ala s ide hadithika )".^ Again, when Khadija, in later 
years informed V.araca b. Nawfal about Muhammad's experience of receiv¬ 
ing revelations, Y.araqa recited some verses in which the word ‘ hadith ’ 
occui's in the sense of 'words of mouth or speech*. The verses recited 
by him were as follows: 

" La.ji.jtu wa kuntu fi’dh-dhikra lu.ju.ja 
Lihammin talana ba‘atha ’n-nashiia 

... ■ ■■ ■ . 11. .... i - — ■ ■ — — ■ ■ —■'**» 

Wa was fin min Khadi.jata ba c da wa s fin 
Facad tala ’ntizari ya khadi.ia 

^ Qur’a p 2U:9*5 79:15* 

2 

Qur’an , 51 : 24 . 

2 Qur’an , 85:17* 

4 Qur’an , 18:6.; 53:99*5 56:81*5 68:44* 

5 

Hacasa , 33* 

6 Sara, 120 ‘ 
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Biba t r. al-makkatayr.i 4 ala ra.m’l 
Ka dlthuki an : -.ra minhu kr.urj.ia "^ 

(ie. I nreaerved and. was persistent in remembering 
An anxiety which often evoked tears. And 
Confirmatory evidence kept coming from Khadija 
Long have I had to wait, 0 Khadija, 

In the vale of Mecca in spite of my hope 

2 

That I might see the outcome of thy word) 


To take a few more examples, Azraqi, in his Akhbar Makka , quotes 
*Ata as saying, "whosoever performs the circumambulation of Ka‘ba 
should refrain from all verbal pronouncements ( hadith ) save recitation 
from the Qur’an".^ In a report, found in Aghani , *Abd al-AzIz b. 

Marwan, while bestowing a reward upon the poet Nusayb b. Rabah, says, 
” laka jaHza *ala sida hadithika ( you deserve a reward for truthfulness 
in your speech))". The poet himself describes it in these words, 

"He gave me one thousand dinar on account of ir y honest talk fa la 
s idq hadithi ) and another thousand dinar for my versification fala 
sfu'n ). 


Ka v b b. Malik also uses the word 'hadith' in the sense of 'talk' 
and 'statement'. Confessing to the Prophet that he had intentionally 
abstained from the battle of Tabuk he says among other things, "I 
know if I make a wrong statement (h adithan kadhiban ) today, you will 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Sira , 121. 


Sira (Cui1), 85- 
Akhbar , ii, 7» 


Agh , i, 342. 


* • 
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accept it...but if I make a true statement ( hadithan s idqan ) which 
would excite your anger against me, I hope that Allah will reward me 
for it in the end..."^ 

V<e have seen that in all the examples cited above, the word 

'hadith' has been used in the sense of 'speech* or 'talk'. Perhaps, 

it was on the basis of this inherent meaning as 'speech* or 'word of 

2 

mouth* that the term 'hadith' was applied to the Qur'an al30. The 

Prophet himself uses this word for the Qur’an and says, " Inna 
_ z 

khayr al-hadith Kitab Allah "Verily, the most truthful is the Book 
of Allah) and "as dao al-hadith Kitab Allah "^ (Verily, the most 
truthful is the Book of Allah). Similarly, the companion Ibn Mas‘ud 
begins his sermon (khutba) with the phrase " inna a s daa al-hadith 
Kitab Allah ' •'(Verily, the most truthful is the Book of Allah i.e. 
the Qur’an). According to the other version, the word 'as dao ' 

(most truthful), in the above report, has been substituted by 'ah san ' 

(the best)."* But the word ' hadith ' occurs in all the versions. 

Interestingly enough, the word ' hadith ' for the Qur’an was used 

even by the opponents of the Prophet. Thus it is reported that Nadr 

b. al-Karith, after hearing the verses of the Qur’an, commented: 

7 

Muhammad's hadith is nothing but the stories of earlier generations 
( na hadithuhu ilia asa t ir al-^v.walin )." 

1 Sira , 910. 

2 Qur’an , 13:6.; 39:23.; 32:34-5 53:59-5 56:81.; 68:44- 

^ 4* 536 ( Jum^a ). 

^ SN, iii, 188 (S alat al-Idavn ). 

J Tabyin , ii, 56- 

^ SB, iv, 420 (l^tisam . .. )♦; Sira , 340.; Irshad , ix, 63 . 

7 

In the eyes of unbelievers, the Qur’an was Muhammad's o?m work. Hence 
its ascription to Muhammad by Nadr. 

Sira , 383 - 384 . 


e 
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It is significant to note that in later years, the word 'hadith' 
in the expressions 'a sdaq al- h adith ' and 'a hsan al-hadith 1 , was 
replaced by another term ' kaiam ' which also meant 'speech' . Thus 
Ibn t.aja quotes a report saying, inter alia , "A_ qsan al-kalam kalarn 
Allah"'*' (the best speech is the speech of Allah). 

The replacement of the word 'hadith' by ' kalarn ' is a clear 
testimony to the fact that the former meant 'speech', for ' kalarn * 

(which replaced it) was the most appropriate word to denote 'a word 
of mouth'. 

Vie have seen that the word 'hadith', in its literal sense, meant 
the 'speech' cr 'talk'. This being its basic sense, the 'ordinary 

o 

reports' and 'historical accounts' also came to be known as 'hadith'. 
ibn Hisham frequently uses this word to denote 'an anecdote' or 'historical 
account'. ^ 

He discussed, for example, the event of the Battle of Uhud 
under the heading '' Hadith Uhud 1 ^ (the story of Uhud). Furthermore, 
speaking about the source of his information about this event, he 
says, "Muhammad b. Muslim az-Zuhri, Muhammad b. Yahya b. Hibban , 
c Asim b.^’mar b. Qataaa, Husayn b.'tlbd ar-Kahman b. £ Amr b. Sa*d b. 

Mu^adh and other scholars have given separate piece of information 
( ba c d al-hadith ) about Uhud, all of which have been pieced together 


Sii.l (introduction), i, 22. 

Sira , 154, 181, et passim . 

slra , 144, 354 - 553 , 751, 736, et passim . 


Sira, 555. 
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( i.jtan;a t a haOithuhom)... "* 

Vie find that the word ' hadith' in the above reports has been 
used in the sense, of 'historical account'. 


To take another example, he refers to an idol belonging to ‘Amr 
b. Rumania Ad-Daws!, and says, "I shall describe its story ( hadithahu ) 
at its (proper) place." At another place, he quotes Ibn Ishaq as 
saying, "Quraysh had an idol by a well in the middle of the Ka*ba 

called •Hubal*." Then he makes his own remark, "I shall mention its 

«. 2 
story ( sa adhkuru hadithahu ) at its (proper) place. 


To take another example, Abu Hurayra once asked the people of 

Ansar, "shall I regale you with the ' hadith 1 from your 'a hadith 1 , 0 

People of Ansar?" and then told them a story connected with the conquest 
4 - _ - 

of Kecca. Tne words ' hadith ' and 'a hadith * , used in this report 
clearly mean an 'anecdote' and 'stories' respectively. 


Hadith (pi. aha dith ), thus, refers tc the legend, fable and 
story, whether of religious or profane nature. Farra’ (d. 207 A.H.) 
hints at this meaning when he says, "the singular of ah adith is u hdutha 

_ C 

(event); then they made it plural for hadith ."^ To take for example, 
Azraai reports that a group of Qurayshites, including Ja‘da b. 

Hubayr, ‘Abb ar-Rahman b. al-Harith b. Hisham, Harith b. *kbd Allah 


1 

2 

3 


Sira , 555* 

Sira , 54. 

Sira , 54* 

Futu h, 52.; Mst, ii, 5/17- 
Tahdith , 35* 
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and ‘Abd Allah b. Zac‘a b. al-Aswad, once gathered together with 
lJu‘ewiya b. Sufyan, the then caliph, and related the 'a hadith 1 
(stories) regarding Arabs. ( fatadhakr.ru a h adith aldArab).^ 

To take one more example,‘Umar once came to the Prophet and said, 

"Verily, we hear a hadith (stories) from the Jews which seen 

appealing to us; do you wish that we should write some of them down." 

2 

The Prophet’s answer, according to the report, was in the negative. 

In all these examples, the word ' hadith 1 has been used in its 
literal sense viz the story, anecdote or event. 

Another derivative of ha da tha is the verbal form 1 tahdith ’, 
meaning 'to describe, to relate and to.narrate (stories, facts and 
events etc.)' The word, in this sense, lias been repeatedly used in 
the Qpr’an'' and other classical texts. CLorifying the heroic deeds 
of his ancestors, ‘Amr b. KuLthum says; 

1 ' fahal hutdithtv ft Jasham ibnl likrL. 
binaqdin fl khu t ub al-av> -alina "^ 

(Have you (0‘Amr) been told anything about the tribe of Jusham 
b. Bakr, concerning their breaking their engagements in the great 
affairs of the former people). 

Again, al-Yashkuri, a mukhadrimi poet, speaks of a fair lady in 
these words; 

■*' Akhbar . i, 110. 

Fa’iq , iii, 213. 

5 Qur’an , 2:76.; 95:11-5 99:4- 
4 

Seven Poems , 151- 
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'' tus.~i‘u *1- h uudatha caw Ian h vsar.ar. 

law aradu ghayrahu lan yustama* * 

(fair and sweet are her words to those she talks with; 
but if they- should seek aught else, she hears them not). 

Giving a description of Umm Ansar's house, Azraci reports that 

the men of Quraysh used to sit chatting in the courtyard of her 

house. In his words; " kanat rl.ial Uuraysh ya.jlisuna bifina’i baytiha 
2 

yatahaddathuna ". Similarly, in connection with a historical site, 
al-Uohuwana , Azraqi remarks, " al-Uahuwar.a find al-Lay t kana raa.ilisan , 
.ya.jlisu fihi nan khara.ia min Makkata yatahaddathuna fihi bi * 1 *ashiyy' ' ^ 
i.e. Al-Uqhuwana was a meeting place where people from Mecca used to 
talk leisurely at night. 

From this verbal fora comes the word muhaddith, meaning narrator 
of an account , not necessarily the narrator of the Prophetic 
tradition. However, the words ' haddatha * and ' muhaddith ', when used 
in Islamic context, mean 'he narrated a tradition of the Prophet’ 
and 'the narrator of Apostolic tradition' respectively. 

2. Technical meaning of 'hadith ': 

Having dealt with the literal connotation of the word ' hadith ', we 
now turn to its technical meaning. Technically speaking, 'a saying, an 
action, a tacit approval of the Prophet and a description about him 

Liu fad (Lyall), i, 587* 

^ Akhbar , i, 206. 

^ Akhba£, ii, 225» 

A 

^ Sira , 17, where Ibn Ishaq uses it in the sense of 'reporter of 
an anecdote'. 
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( sifa) is called a hadith* . This was the earliest technical meaning 
of 'hadith', probably inferred from the Qur’an. Later, it included 
into its scope, not only the sayings, doings and approvals or dis¬ 
approvals of his.companions, especially the senior companions, but 
also the juristic rulings (fatav/a) of the successors ( ?abi*un j. * 

The Qur’an uses the word 1 hadith 1 in multiple senses. A close 
study r of the passages where the wora occurs shows that the technical 
definition of ' hadith 1 is based on the Qur’anic use of the tern. Let 
us see, therefore, in what sense is the term 'h adith ' used in the 
Qur’an. 

At the outset v/e see that it has been used in its literal sense, 

meaning 'talk', 'discourse', 'news', ana 'story'. Thus ' hadithin 

5 - 4 

ghayra ' (some other discourse), ' lahw al-hadith 1H (frivolous discourse), 

c; 

V.usta’nisir. li-hadithin * J (seeking to listen to talk), ’ bi a.yyi 

~ G _ 7 

hadithin ' (in what narration), ' asarra...hadithan * (confided an 

information), and 'as daqu.. .haditha ' (more true in v.ord) indicate 

the 'words of mouth', 'talk', 'speech' and 'discourse'. The holy 

c 

Qur’an itself has been mentioned as ' hadith ' , for it was a speech 
(kalam) of Allah. 

1 

2 
5 

4 

5 

6 


Dustur, ii, 15*; As-sunr.a , 16.; Z unun , i, 655* 
Tahdh , vii, 55•» Muwafanat , iii, 69-?0. 

Qur’an , 4:140* 

Qur’an , 31:6 • 

Qur’an , 33:55* 

Qur’an , 77:50* 

Qur’an , 66:3 
Qur’an , 4:67* 

Qur’an , 18:6; 39:23; 52:34; 55:59; 56:81; 68:44* 


1 

8 

9 
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At one place in the Qur’an, the expression 'hadith' occurs in 

connection with al-ghashiya (lit. the overwhelming event)\ while 

2 

on other occasions the word is used to denote the story , with its 
plural a hadith (-stories).^ 

We have seen that the verbal fora 1 tahdith 1 , derived from the 

root ha da tha, means 'to describe, to relate ana to narrate (stories, 

facts and events etc.)' The v/ord occurs in the Qur’an in thi3 very 
4 

sense'. The technical definition of hadith as the sayings, actions 
and tacit approval of the Prophet- seems to have been inferred from 
the above Qur’anic expression. The Qur’an considers 'din' (religion) 

C 

as ' ni^ma * (favour) , and preaches its dissemination with the words: 

g 

" wa amma bi ni^rrati rabbika fa haddith " (And the favour of thy 
Lord, proclaim). 

Now, since the Prophet was propagating this ' r.Piaa 1 (favour) 
of A.llah (i.e. the religion) through his actions and sayings, the 
reports of all these preachings were rightly called ' hadith '. 

The term might have been derived from other such expressions 
in the Qur’an where the word ' hadith ' was used to describe the actions 
and deed3 of the prophets in general. Thus the behaviour of 

^ Qur’an , 88:1. 

2 Qur’an , 12:1U.; 20:9-; 51:24.; 79:15.; 85:17. 

^ Qur’an , 25:44-; 34:19* 

^ Qur’an , 2:76.; 93:11*; 99:4* 

J Qur’a n, 5 s 3* The verse reads as follows: "This day have I 
perfected for you your religion ( dinakum ) and completed Js-y 
favour ( r,i‘roati ) to you." 

Qur’an , 93:11* 


6 
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Abraham's honoured guest3 (51:24) and of I,roses (20:9*5 79:15) have 
been expressed by the term ' hadith '. 

On the basis of these verses, where the word has been used for 
the sayings and conduct of the prophets in general, though sometimes 
of Muhammad alone, ' hadith ' was restricted for the reports regarding 
the Prophet Muhammad. 


That the term 'hadith' be used for the saying3 of Muhammad 
was suggested by the Prophet himself. It is reported that Abu Hurayra 
once asked the prophet: "Who will be the happiest person on the day 
of resurrection, thanks to your intercession?" whereupon the Prophet 
replied, "I have been expecting, 0 Abu Hurayra, that you would be the 
first to inquire from me about this 'hadith' because I have noticed 
your eagerness towards the hadith."^ 


On another occasion, when the term 'hadith' in the above sense 
was used in his presence, he tacitly approved of it. The report 
says that a woman called cn the Prophet and said, "0 Messenger of 
Allah, menfolk (alone) are benefitted by your sayings ( bi hadithika ); 
fix for us (women folk), therefore, a particular day when we could also 
co;:;--. and you tea oh us from what Allah has taught you." The Prophet 
thereupon said, "Assemble on such and such a day at such and such a 
place. 


Again, it is reported that in a battle, the Prophet told some of 


SB, iv, 245 ( Riqaq ).; Tab, IV, ii, 5 6 . 
SB, iv, 430 Cl‘tisam ...). 
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his companions that a certain man, though fighting on the side of the 
Muslims, was 'one of the people of the Fire'. His companions were 
obviously surprised to hear such a statement about a man who was 
fighting for Islam. But towards the end of the battle, when they sav/ 
him committing suicide, they believed the Prophet's words, rushed to 
him and said, "C-od made true your saying (s addaoa Allah h ?.di thuka )."" 


The companions also used the word 'hadith 1 to mean 'hadith an-Nabi' 


i.e. the Prophet's traditions. To take for example Abu Eurayra 
reports that no one among the companions of the Prophet save 

2 

‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al~As possesses more hadith than myself. The 

word hadith used here means nothing but the sayings of the Prophet. 

This becomes clearer when we read the remaining portion of this report 

which runs: "He (‘Abd Allah b. c Amr b.al-As) used to v/rite then down 

3 

while I did not do so." Another companion, ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far 
also uses the word in the same sense. He says, "One day the 
Messenger of Allah asked me to ride behind him and (on the way) 
told me a hadith ( fa asarra ilayya hadithan )."^ Evidently, the 
word 'hadith' used here refers to the sayings of the Prophet. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Irshad , ix, 352 . 

Irshad , i, 206.; Fasil, 34b, 35a* 

Irshad , i, 206.; Fasil, 34b, 35a. 

SAD , iii, 33 (Jihad ), hadith no. 2549* 5 ?I1, i, (Hayd). 
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la Abu. Hurayra's other statement that ! I possess five boxes full 

of a hadith '~, the terra 1 a hadith ' clearly indicates the traditions 

of the Prophet. Anas b. Palik also uses the word 'a hadith 1 in the 

sense of 'Prophet's traditions' when he says, "I refrain from 

transmitting to you a large number of a hadith , for the Prophet had 

said, 'whosoever tells a lie about me intentionally, he should 

2 

prepare himself for Hell'. Similarly when Ibn ‘Abbas said, "we used 
to learn ' hadith ' by heart" - ', he meant by 'hadith', the traditions 
of the Prophet. 

To take another example, Awza‘i lays down the rule: 'when there 

comes to you a hadith from the Prophet, you should avoid all other 

things (personal ijtihad and olyas etc.) because the Prophet was the 
/ \ 4 _ - 

(best) bearer of tidings from God.'' Here, Awza*i explicitly refers 
to the hadith of the Prophet. 

5 

Abu Yusuf also uses the word in the serse of the Prophet's hadith. 


Fasil, 66 a. 

2 i, 39 - 4 O, (‘Urn). 

' SIM , i, 15 (introduction). 

^ Tdh, i, 170. On the basis of this report,, along with another, 
where Av/za‘i say3, 'no one is allowed to give his opinion against 
the surma of_the Prophet' (cf. SP, i, II 4 ), it can be said that 
it was Awza'i and not Shafi 4 i who first laid down the legal theory 
of the paramountcy of hadith next to the Qur’an. 

At times, however, he refers by 'hadith', the traditions of the 
companions, (cf. Siyar , 41, 52.; Khara.j , 19, 65 , 70.; Hu.-ja.j (Sh), 

164 


5 
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We find several such usages in his Ar-Hada ‘ala ’ s-siyar al-Av/za 1 ’! .'*' 

On one occasion after mentioning 4 Umar's practice of accepting the 

traditions of the Prophet on the testimony of two witnesses he 

2 - 5 

remarked: "Beware of shadhdh hadith". In this statement he uses 
the word 'hadith' in the sense of 'hadith of the Prophet.' To 
take another example, he is reported to have said: "You should 
take into account (only) the well known tradition ( fa ‘alayka min 
al-hadith fin.a ta‘rifuhu ’ltaama )."^ Here, too, Abu Yusuf seems to 
have used the word 'hadith' in the sense of the Prophet's traditions. 

In addition to all these examples, the terms ' hadith ' and 
'a hadith ' in the following statements also convey the sense of the 
Prophet's traditions: 

(i) 4 Utba said that Ibn c Abbas related only two or three ah adith 

5 

in a month. 

(ii) It is reported that‘Umar forbade the companions to relate 
too many a hadith ( ikthar al-hadith) 

(iii) The Prophet said: "Verily, the hadith will soon spread 

7 

from me ( inna ’ 1 -hadith sayafshu ‘anni )." 

(iv) 4 Ali is reported as quoting from the Prophet: "If you 

Q - 

write the hadith , write it with isnad. " 

^ Siyar , 14, 29, 30, 63, 135 et passim . 

2 

Shadhdh (lit. Exceptional) is a tradition reported on the authority 
of a single narrator. 

5 Siyar , 31. 

^ Siyar , 24. 

^ SD, i, 46 . 

^ Bayan , ii, 120 . 

^ Siyar , 25 . 

8 


Imla *, 5 . 



It is clear from the foregoing examples that the term 1 had!th 1 
in earliest times referred to the traditions of the Prophet only. 

But with t'ne passage of time, its scope widened, and it included in 
its scope not only the sayings and actions of the Prophet, but also 
of the companions and even successors. Thus it was defined as the 
"report of the sayings and decisions of the Prophet, the companions, t 
successors and the followers of these successors."^ Sakhawi (a. 

643 A.II.) includes in the definition of 'hadith' not only the trad¬ 
itions but also the religious rulings ( Patawa ) of the companions 
and the successors.^ 

The English rendering of the term 'h adith 1 is 'tradition 1 .^ 

The choice of the. word 'tradition' for 'hadith' seems to have been 

made after giving due consideration to the meaning and significance 

of hadith. The word 'tradition' in English etymology means 'handing 

over' and its conception implies (a) a deposit which is handed over; 

and (b) depositories, i.e. persons who are in possession of the 

deposit, and are commissioned to preserve it and transmit it to 

4 

successors". when we apply this definition of 'tradition' on 
'hadith' we find that it fits in well with it. The hadith was learnt, 
preserved, and transmitted to successors. Furthermore, the narration 
on the one hand and transmitters of hadith on the other, form part 
and parcel of the science of tradition, for hadith consists of both 
matn and isnad . Hence the apt rendering 'tradition'. 


Taw.iih , 93* > Tain i n, 187* 

I.ughith , 12. 

Dictionary of Islam , 201, 639 - 646 .; Hobson, "Hadith", EI_ (New), 
iii, 23 - 29 . 

Vulliams, N.P., "Tradition", Encyclopaedia of .tel Irion and Hthics , 
xii, 411. 



The a hadith , on the basis of tneir content or tr: , have been 
divided into legal, ritual, political, and prophetic etc. Another 
classification of Ijadith is based on its situational factor. If 
a tradition was related by the Prophet or other companions verbally, 
it is called hadith qawli (narrative tradition). Similarly, if an 
act was performed by the Prophet and was recorded thereafter, it 
came to be known as Hadith fi fc ll ( hadith regarding the Prophet's 
practices). But if a certain act was performed without the Prophet's 
expressed order or prohibition and he gave an implicit approval of 
it by not objecting to it, this is also called a 'hadith' - 'h adith 
taqriri' (hadith of implicit consent). Under the first category of 
traditions come the Prophet's sayings: his utterances regarding 
any matter, reported in the collections of Hadith, are *h adith caw 11’ . 
The examples of the second are abundant. The reports of the companions 
and successors relating the Prophet's actions in matters of c Ibadat , 
like the manner of making ablution, the prayer, and fasting etc. are 
all known as ' hadith fi^li 1 . As regards the last category, the 
following is a clear example: The Prophet while sending a deputation 
to Bar.u C.urayza said to the members of the delegation, "you would 
o^fer your afternoon (*Asr) prayer at Banu Qurayza". Some of the 
companions took these words literally and did not pray the ‘Asr 
prayer until they reached their destination although the time of 
prayers had come before arriving at that place; others prayed at its 
scheduled time taking the saying of the Prophet to mean 'making 
hurry' in reaching Banu Qurayza. 'when these people came back and 
the difference in interpretation of the Prophet's saying was made 
known to him, he approved the acts of both parties. This hadith of 
the Prophet came to be known as ’ hadith taqriri ' .^ 


1 


Sunna (Sib), 60. ; Tab, II, i, 54-55 
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The chains or isnad in hadith plays a very important role. Its 
paramount importance is clear from the fact - and it is veij 
important to note - that while counting the numhsr ? u hldith, the 
emains (isnad ) through which the; have been transmitted, and not 
the contents ( mutun ), are taken into consideration. Thus, one text 
of hadith reported by two chains of narrators will be counted as two 
instead of one. The number of hadith, in other words, means the 
number of chains of narrators ( isnad ) and not the text.'*' 


The scholars of hadith literature have divided the traditions 
into various categories according to the degree of their reliability. 
These classifications are made both on the basis of the text (raatn) 
and the chain of transmitters ( isnad ). 

The science of hadith, containing an enormous literature, has 

been developed into various branches. One hundred of these branches 

' _ _ 2 
have been summarised in the works of Ulum al-hadith . 

5. 'Hadith - Sunna’ relationship: 

Closely related to the term 'hadith' is 'sunna' which originally 
meant a precedent, custom or rule but was later used to connote the 
practices and commandments of Fuhannad and his companions. Since 
we have already discussed 'sunna' at great length in the preceding 
chapter let it not detain us at the moment. Its mention here is 
merely to show that despite the fact that hadith and sunna are very 

■*■ Taw.jih , 95 .; Talqih , 187• 

2 

Taorib, 9* 


j • 
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often regarded as equivalents,"'' they are in actual fact not identical. 
‘•Hadith' in early times gener lly refered to a report from a binding 
authority like the Prophet or his companions, whereas the 'surma' 
referred to the - established religious norms. In this way, while 
'sunna' was the practice and teaching of the Prophet, hadith was 

its documentation. That is why Ibn Eanbal commented on a certain 

2 3 

hadith: "This hadith contains five sunnas". Drawing the distinct¬ 

ion between the two terms Wensinck remarks, "Hadith is the external 
sunna the internal side of tradition; hadith is the form, sunna, the 

matter".^ Similarly, while in Guillaume's words "Hadith enshrines 
5 

the sunna " , Grunebaum plainly states that "Muhammad's 'sunna' is 

a 6 

usually recorded in hadit". 


We cite below a few examples to show that 'hadith' and 'sunna' 
are not identical: 

(i) Hasan al-Sasri (d. 110 A.H.) in his letter to 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, speaks of the freedom of will and human 
responsibility. Although he quotes no tradition in thi3 letter, he does 
make a distinction between hadith and sunna. He says:"The predecessors 
have narrated His (Allah's) hikma ( rawu hikmatahu ) and followed the 

7 

sunna of the prophet ( wa ’stannu bi sunnat rasul Allah. 1 )." By hikma 

^ Taw.jih , 3.; As-sunna , 16.; Dustur , ii, 15*; Taf3ir (Bayd), ii, 

132, where al-Kazaruni remarks: " As-sunna ay al-hadith " (the sunna 
i.e. hadith). 

2 

regarding the death of a muslim in the state of ih rarn - a sacral 
state during 'the h a.i.i pilgrimage. 

^ SAD, iii, 296 ( Jana*iz ), hadith no. 3238* 

^ Islamic Jurisprudence . 30> citing Wensinck*s article in Moslem 
world , vol. XI, (1921), p. 239» 

5 

Traditions , 10. 

6 Med. Islam , 108. * 

7 

1 Per Islam, xxi, 68. 
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he seems to mean hadith which the companions had narrated (rswu), 
whereas sunna refers to the •practice 1 . 

(ii) Imam Malik (d. 179 in his Muwa tta*, frequently 

uses the term 'sunna' by which he means the practice prevalent in 
Medina. Against this 'practice' he quotes ’hadith',either in support 
of a particular sunna or against it. For instance, he first quotes 
a hadith regarding pre-emption, and then remarks, " wa*al5 dhalika 
's-sunnat ailati la ikhtilafa fine, ^indana (to the same effect is 
the sunna on which there is no disagreement among us)."^ 

Malik makes a clear distinction between 'sunna' and 'hadith' 

and holds that the former is preferrable to the latter. In his own 

words, "ah abb al-a h adith ilayya ma- *.jtar.a 4 a n-nas ‘’alayhi (the best 

traditions to me are those (practices) on which people have agreed 

upon)."^ This regard for wedinese i.jma (consensus) was so much 

stressed by l.ialik that he sometimes ignored the a hadith which were 

incorporated into his own corpus. One such example is the case of 

fc Umra i.e. a gift made for the lifetime of the recepient on whose 

death it reverts to the donor or his heirs. Malik recognises it 

lawful although a number of ah adi th quoted in his own I.Iuwa tta' 

3 

disapprove of these gifts. Similarly, he quotes traditions which 

allow pilgrimage by proxy whether the beneficiary on whose behalf it 

/ 

is performed is alive or dead. But following the 'practice' he 

5 

disallows it on behalf of the person who is alive. 

^ Muwa tta' (Zur), iii, 378. 

^ Muwafaqat , iii, 66, 'JO. 

3 

Social Structure , 174* 

4 Euwatta’ (Sh). - (D), 138. 

Ku.ja.j , 162. 
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(iii) Ash-Shaybani (a. 189 A.K.), a contemporary of Malik, 
says that if a mar. makes purchase of an absent thin.- which he has not 
seen, he has the option of accepting or rejecting it when produced 
before him. In'support of this he ouotes some a hadlth ana concludes 
by saying that this view is accepted by the generality of trad!tions 
as well as by the practice of the people.^ For 'traditions' he uses 
'a hadith '; for practice 'sunna'. Hence a distinction. 

(iv) Describing the womens' shares of booty in wars, Abu Yusuf 
(d. 182 A.H.) says, "The hadith about this abound, and the sunna are 
well known about this natter ( wa *1-hadith fi hadha kathir wa as- 
sunna fi hadha ma c rufa) ". 

(.v) ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. al-Uahdi (d. 198 A.H.) is reported to have 
said: "Sufyan ath-Thawri was an authority ( imam ) on 'hadith' but not 
on 'sunna' and the opposite was true of al-Awza 4 i; Malik combined in 

3 

himself both types of expert and masterly qualities." 

(vi) Dhahpbi states on the authority of‘Abbas who related that 
Ibn Ma 4 in (d. 253 A.H.) said, "Abu Yusuf was learned in 'hadith' and 
'sunna' (Sah ib hadith wa s ah ib sunna The conjunctive particle 
'wa' , meaning 'and' 1 , in the above quotation is significant. 

(vii) In a report found in at-Tabari's (d. 310 A.H.) Annales , 
'hadith' is distinguished from ' al-amal ' (practice) - a term often 
interchanged with 'sunna'. The report says: Muhammad b. Abl Eakr 
b. Muhammad b. 4 Amr b. Hazm was a judge Medina. (Once) when he 
decided a case contrary to a hadith and came home, his brother, 

Hu.iaj , 168. 

Siyar , 38. 


1 

2 

3 


Muvvatta’ (Zur), i, 3* 
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*■" I I. V'* V 
) lK 


•t o* judgement today' 


r '- Muhammad replied, ’yea, my brother' 


V/hereapcn ‘-.bd ^llah reproached, ' what cf the hadith, rny brother? 

The tradition (hadith) is important enough to base one's judgement 

on it.' Muhammad replied, 'Also ?diat of the practice ( al-amal )? 1 

(viii) The best example of sunna-hadith distinction can be found 

in al-Fihrist of Ibn an-Nadiw (d. ca 585 A.H.) where a reference is 

made of Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Hajjaj al-Maruzi's book, entitled 

' Kitab as-sunna bi shawahid al-hadith (the book of sunna with ccn- 
- 2 

formatory hadith).' 

(ix) In the word3 of Schacht, "They (traditions from the 
Prophet and others) are not identical with the sunna but provide 
its documentation, whether we take sunna with Shafi'i, and the later 
theory as the model behaviour of the Prophet, or in its older meaning 
as the traditional usage of the community...."^ 


From the examples cited above it becomes clear that sunna refers 
in the main to the practice of the Prophet whereas hadith is a 
record or documentation of the same. Aat the scope of hadith is not 
restricted to the record of these practices alone (which are technic¬ 
ally called hadith fi‘li ); it comprises in its scope the records of 
verbal pronouncements ( hadith qawli ) as well as the tacit approvals 
( hadith taqriri) of the Prophet. 


It should be borne in mind that in early Islam the chief concern 
of the companions was to watch the conduct of the Prophet and to 

Annales., iii, 2505-2506. 

2 Fihrist , 321 .. 

5 GMJ, 3 . 
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follow hln in every walk of life. The Our’an was given to the 

people of the new faith as a guide, but it was succinct in most 

cases. It dealt generally with broad principles and essentials of 

religion, going'into details in very rare ca;es. It was in the 

practice of the prophet that one had to look for these details. 

Consequently, the sunna became the focus of attention. The 

companions tried to conform their actions to the act cf the Prophet, 

especially when they were told: "Verily in the messenger of Allah 

1" 

ye have a good example. 

Briefly speaking, the basis of legal codification in early 
I slam.was the rxractice of the Prophet (sunna). It was made clear by 
the prophet himself. He is reported to have siad, "S allu Vana 
ra , aytumuni u s alli (Pray as you see me praying)" , implying thereby 
that laws should be made on the basis of his personal conduct. 

Similarly, his words " ala akhbartuha anr.i af’alu dhalika " (Bid I 
not inform her (Urnm Salaraa) that I myself do it?)^ clearly explain 
that the basis of law should be the conduct of the Prophet. It is, 
therefore, not astonishing that Muslims in early Islam cared so much 
for the prophet's sunna. This was the need of the hour; the law had 
to be obtained from this medieum alone, hence the focus of attention 
on the sunna of the Prophet. That is why, while dealing with two 
fundamental sources of Islamic law, the theologians use the term 
' Xitab and sunna’ ' or 'Qur an and sunna'', and not ' Kitab and hadith' 
or 'Qur’an and hadith' . 

^ Qur^an, 33*21. 

^ SB, i, 163 ( i.dhan ).; Irshad , ii, 17. 

^ H u. 7 ja ,i,140-141♦? Musnad (Shaf),i,237* The act refers to the 

Prophet's practice with regard to kissing the wife during a fast. 

^ SD,i,l43*> Be^an,ii,61,190-193*; Path,xiii,263; Kamil ,i,14» 

^ Kargoliouth, "Omar's instructions to the Kadi", JKAS ,(1910),P* 309* 

A 



But when sunna was used in connection with certain region it 

meant the sunna of the Prophet as acted upon by the people of that 

specific area. In other words, the concept of 'parochial sunna' 

contained an inherent idea tnat the region in question represented 

the sunna of the Prophet and his companions. The preference of 

sunna over hadith by Malik^ was due to his belief tnat a surer 

depository of the Prophet's sunna was the action of the companions 

and not the reported traditions. "The most favourite traditions 

(ah abb al-ahadith) to me", he said, "are those (practices) on which 

2 

people have agreed upon." 

The fact that sunna is the basis of Islamic law does not in any 

way minimise the importance of hadith, for it is considered as one 

of the sources through which sunna of the Prophet can be known. Often 

when ijadith informs about a sunna so far unknown, the prevalent 

practice on that particular case is replaced by this newly discovered 

sunna. To take an example from early Islam, fc Umar had prohibited 

the use of perfume during the state of T hram* (before circumambulation 

of Ka 4 ba). This practice continued until Salim's ('Umar's grandson) 

time, ''‘hen Salim came to know of a tradition (hadith) from the 

Prophet contrary to the prevailing practice, he gave up the practice 

* 

in favour of the sunna of the Prophet. y 

Another such example is found in Azraci's Akhbar Makka . It is 
reported that Meccans used to bury their deceased at a place situated 
between valleys of Yumna (now known as Sri i c o a 1 - A f ar i t and Shi 4 b 

Muv.a tta* (Zur), iii, 376. 

Muwafacat , iii, 66. 


1 

2 

5 


Ikhtilaf, 25. 
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al-Jazarayn ) and Sharaa (known toaay as Shi^'c as-Safi ). This practice 
was in vogue in pre-Islamic and early Islamic period. But when 
people knew about a hadith in which the Prophet had declared ash-shi*b 
and al-maobara &s auspicious, they started burying their dead bodies 
at the last mentioned two places.^ 

Notwithstanding this difference, hadith and sunna are sometimes 

used alternatively to mean one and the same thing. This is because 

of their common characteristic that 'knowledge of both of them is 

2 

rooted in tradition'. Abu Yusuf in the early period of sunna - 

hadith development uses the former in the sense of hadith. Discussing 

the rules of zakat on gold and silver, he says, "It is proved by sunna 

that the amount of zakat on gold and silver will be assessed on the 

basis of proportion of weight and not on its value. If a man possesses 

gold worth fifteen mithoal , he is exempted from zakat even though 

its value amounts to one thousand dirhams . "The reason behind this", 

he says, "is that it is proved on the basis of a hadith that zakat 

3 

is obligatory on a man who possesses gold worth twenty mithqal ." 

The words 'sunna' and 'hadith' in this example appear to have 
been used interchangeably. 

In addition to 'sunna', there were a few other terms used in 
early Islam to convey the sense of hadith. The most widely used was 
< ilm , to which we new turn. 

^ Akhbar , ii, 1?1. 

^ Mst , ii, 12 / 25 . 

5 Ikhtiiaf (A), 150.' 
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4 . Concept of *IIn in relation to h adith : 

‘lItn or 'knowledge' is a general term for any information - 
historical, religious or legal. It also is a term for 'science', 
for instance, 5.1a an-nafs (the science of self or Psychology), 
t ilm al-hadith (the science of tradition), Him al-ha.yawar. (the science 
of animals or zoology) and so on. In early Islamic period, the word 
was mainly used to denote religious knowledge, especially the 
knowledge of the Qur’an and hadith. In certain context it was 
restricted to hadith alone. On the basis of evidence available to us 
following were the senses in which this term was used. 

( i) Knowledge in general : When unoualified, the term meant 

knowledge in general. Ibn ‘Abbas, for instance, says," ‘ilm is in 

abundance, all of which cannot be stored in your heart; seek, therefore, 

the best of it."'*' In support of his view he cuotes the Qur’an and 

says, "Did you not hear Allah's words: 'those who listen to the 

message (Qur’an) and follow the best of it, they are guided by Cod, 

2 

and they are the sensible, wise'." 


The Qur’an also uses the term ‘ilia and its verbal forms in 
general sense of 'knowledge'. It says, for instance: "The knowledge 
of it (the Last day) is with Allah only."^ Again, the angels are 
quoted as saying, "Be glorifiedl We have no knowledge ( ‘ilm ) saving 
that which thou hast taught us ( ‘allamtana ). Loi Thou, only Thou, 
art the knower ( al-ali m), the V.ise."^ Allah Himself is spoken of 


Taqyid , 141. 

2 _ 

Taoyid , .141 • > Qur’an , 59s 18. 

^ Qur’an , 53 s 65 .. 

^ Qur’an, 2:32. 
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as the One who "knoweth ( ya‘lam ) all that is in the heavens and all 
that is in the earth, and He knoweth wh 3 t ye conceal and what ye 
publish. And Allah is Aware ( ‘ alim ) of what is in the breasts (of 
men)."'*' 

We find frequent mention of ' ‘ilm 1 and ' ahl al-hlm 1 in the Sira 
2 

of Ibn Hisham. While the former generally means 'an information 
or knowledge', the latter has been used in the sense of 'scholar' 
or 'the possessor of knowledge in general'. Thus the expression 
' ahl al-ilm bi > sh~shi c r ' indicates the 'scholar of poetry*. 

(ii) Historical knowledge ; The word ‘ ilm also meant k 
knowledge about the past'. It referred to historical information, 
and the possessor of this knowledge, known as ahl al-ilm , meant 
'historian' and 'scholar of maghazi '. 4 Azraai uses the term 
' ahl al-ilm ' for scholars of particular locality who possessed 

5 

geographical or historical information. For instance, while 
describing the event of demolition of Ka*ba , he says, "when 
Ibn az-Zubayr intended to fell al-Ka c ba (to rebuild it), he asked a 
scholar ( sa’la ra.iulan min ahl al-ilm. ) from Kecca as whence did the 
Quraysh bring stones when they had built the Ka -ba . 11 ^ 

Ibn Sa‘d provides us with another example where ‘ilm denotes a 
historical information. He reports: "Some of those who relate ‘ iln 

■*■ Qur’an , 64:4* 

2 

Sira , 4, 18, 44, 51> 56, and passim . 

3 _ 

Sira, 4, 44, 416, 549» 645 , et passim . 

4 Sira , 18, 51, 56 , I 84 , 209, 459, 588, 689, 882, et passim . 

5 Akhbar, ii, 32, 48, 56 , 145, l6l, 162, 174, 205, 215, 231. 

6 


Akhbar , i, 143* 
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( ha*du man yarr.i l-^ilra ) have mentioned, that I.;as 6 ud 
brother called ^Amr b. ar-Rabl 4 who accompanied tire 
witnessed the battle of Baar."'*' 


b. ar-Rabi 4 had a 
Prophet and 


Giving a certain historical account, Itn Fisham. says, "Some of 

the scholars ( ba^ d u ahl al-ilm ) related to me that i k bd ar-Rahman 

b. iivvf was injured in his mouth; his teeth were broken and he had 

twenty wounds or more, some of themin nis foot, as a result of which 
2 

he became lame." 


That 4 lira indicated the knowledge of historical events is also 
evident from a report found in K. al-Afghani . It says: "Zubayr 
relates that some of the scholars ( ba 4 d u ahl al-ilm ) related to me 
that when Ahwas called on Yazid b. ^Abd al-iv.alik.. .etc."^ 

The word c ilm in the expression ’ ruwat al-ilm 1 (the narrators of 
historical knowledge) - another term for scholars of history - also 
means 'historical knowledge*. Itn Sa*d uses the word in this sense 
when he reports: " Ba c d ruwat al-ilm (some of the narrators of 4 ilm) 
mentioned that Hajr b. 4 Adi called on the Prophet with his brother...."^ 

(iii) Theological and Legal Knowledge : The religious knowledge 
during the first century of Islam consisted of the (ur’an, the hadith, 
the fiqh and the tafsir ; and the common terra used for all these 
disciplines was * 1 ‘ilm 1 . "The c ilm of the earliest period was integral 

1 Tab, III, i, 119. 

2 MlS.’ 574* 

^ Affh , iv, 2‘jO* 
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but composite", says Kabia Abbott. She further elaborates: "It 
drew on the Qur’an, hadith and sun:.ah , ana law and custom without any 

clear differentiation between‘ilia al-Our’an and^ilm al-hadith and 

- - - ... ... ■ - ■ —. — ., , . •-— . —. 

4 ilm al-fich , each of which was later to develop into various branches ." 4 

4 

In the words of Ooldziher, " IIn denotes besides the kor-m ar.i 

its exposition, the accurate knowledge of the legal decisions handed 

2 

down from the Prophet and his companions." 

In this early period there was no distinction between legal and 
religious disciplines. The two aspects were found side by side in 
tne Qur’an and in the teachings of the Prophet. By ‘ilm , at this 
stage, was meant the knowledge of the Qur’an, the Kadith and the 
Fiqh ^ and *a hl al-ilra 1 denoted the scholar of these disciplines in 
general. When *Abd Allah b. Mas c ud commented, "If the* • ilm of entire 
Arabian tribes yrere to be compared with the’ •ilm of ‘Umar, the latter 
will be greater""’, he meant in all probability, the religious 
knowledge known at that time, for 6 Umar could not possibly compete 
with his contemporaries in scientific and literary knowledge (especially 
poetry) of the time. 

Again, it is reported that^Umar possessed so much Him (religious 
knowledge) that he had excelled the scholars (fuoaha’) of Medina.'' 

In this report the word 1 fiqh 1 and 1 ‘ilm ’ have been used synonymously, 

^ Papyri , ii, 14- 
2 

Encyclopaedia of Isla m, ii, 101. 

' Tab, II, ii, 100. 

4 Tab, II, ii, 100. • 

^ T—’ 
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meaning existing theological knowledge. 

4 Urwa b. az-Zubayr also uses the word in this sense when he 
advises his sons: "Acquire the knowledge ( ta^allamu 1-ilm ), for 
although you are younger generation (s ighar qawmin ) now, you would, 
in near future, beconie older ones (from whom people will acquire 
theological knowledge )." 4 

Explaining the meanings of‘ ilm and fioh , Gibb says, "Nearly a 

century elapsed before scholars began to specialise in one (legal) 

or the other (religious) aspect." "Ultimately", he continues, 

"they were distinguished by relative terms:* llm 'positive knowledge' 

denoting theology (though not excluding law), and finh 'understanding' 

2 

denoting law (as based on theology....")" 

Although the expression ’ ahl al-ilm ' usually indicated 'scholar' 
in general, it sometimes referred to the 'scholars of religious 
knowledge' in particular. Azraql, for instance, distinguishes 
between common folks and 'ahl al-ilm' and means by the latter term the 
'scholars having knowledge of Islamic theology'. Thus while giving 
a description of a certain place he remarks, "This is the spot where 
the Prophet had prayed and the people ( an-nas) and the scholars 
( ahl al-ilm ) have all along been praying at the same place. 

Azraoi uses the expression * ahl al-^ilm ' 4 for the scholars of 

4 FasiJ, 7-b, Tabyln , ii, 202. 

2 

Mohammedanism , 89-90. 

5 

iikhbar, ii, 141 . 

4 Akhbar , ii, 34, 101, 102, I 64 , 179 . 
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history and the scholars of traditions alike. Awza fc I, on the other 
hand, reserves the tern for the scholars of hadith and f icih . He 
refers to no one but to the scholars of hadith and finh when he 
says: " v.a *aia dhalika ahl He makes this statement to 

justify his viewpoint that two shares were to be alloted for two 
horses used in the battle - a legal point contested by his 
contemporary, Abu Yusuf. 

(iv) ‘ilm, meaning, ’hadith ' : We have seen that the tern c i In 
in early times referred to a group of religious disciplines - the 
Qur’an, the hadith and the fiqh . With the growing importance of 
hadith, the term was restricted to this particular discipline. In 
standard collections of hadith we find separate sections devoted to 
*ilm , which contain reports about the merits of hadith learning, l'he 
expressions ' ibtigha’ 1-ilm ' and 't alab al-ilm ' in classical texts 
refer to the pursuit of hadith. The phrase 't alab al-ilm 1 was 
mainly used in connection with long, arduous journeys from place to 
place to learn the hadith from well known scholars. Below are cited 
a few examples where the word‘ 'iln occurs along with t alab , meaning 
•acouiring hadith'. 

(i) Yazid b.‘Umayra as-Saksakl, the pupil of ku 6 adh b. Jabal, 
reports that his teacher asked him to acquire‘i_lm ( an ya t lub al-ilm ) 
from four scholars viz ( Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud,‘Abd Allah b. Sallarc, 
Salman al-Farisi, and‘Uwaymir b. Abi d-Barda’" - the notable hadith 
scholars. 

(ii) Habib b. Abi Thabit (d. 119 A.H.) reports: "At first, I 

Siyar , 41-42. 

Tab, II, ii, 111.; IV, i, 6l (with slight variation). 


1 

2 
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acquired hauith ( talabtu H-ilm ) without any intention; then Allah 
favoured me with intention as well."'*' 

(iii) S5lih b. Kaysan, Zuhri's contemporary, is reported as 
saying: "Zuhri and I got together with the intention of acquiring 

2 

Him ( na t lub al-ilm ) and decided to commit the sunan into writing." 

(iv) Sa‘id b. al-Kusayyib once saw a I.Iedinese in Mecca and 
advised him to go back to his town lest he commit some sins in the 
haram . The latter replied: "In fact I have come here to acquire 

•z 

Him ( innama .ii’tu a t lub al-ilm )". 

We have seen that the phrase 't alab al-ilm 1 in early Islam 
denoted the acouisition of a praticular branch of knowledge, namely 
the hadith. In other words the term Him in the above phrase indicated 
the ’knowledge of hadith’ ar.d not ’knowledge in general'-. 

The titles of the books of Abu Khaythama , I bn ‘Abi al-Barr and 
-4 < 

Khatib al-Baghaadi unequivocally suggest that Him during their 
time connoted 'hadith', for the subject matter of these books is 
'tradition'. It appears from a report found in Itn‘Abd al-Barr's 
Jami 4 , that the term Him was used in the sense of 'hadith' even during 
‘Umar's time. The report says that the Caliph 6 Umar once intended to 
leave for Iraq when he heard that plague epidemic had broken out 
there. This news gave rise to a controversial legal issue. 

There was a difference of opinion as to whether Muslims should enter 

Tab, VI, 22$. liansur b. al-I.u‘tamar (d. 152 A.H.) reports the 
same with slight variation (cf. Tab, VI, 255)* 

2 Taoyld , 106-107. 

^ Akhbar , ii, 107* 

4 _ , . 

These works are re.snectively entitled as " Kitab al-ilm " ," Jami 

Bayan al-ilm " and " Taqyid al-ilm ". 
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such a place or not. In case of entry, they might become victim 
of the epidemic; refraining from entering meant an escape from God's 
overpowering authority and fleeing from the fate. The matter v/as 
settled when (ebd ar-Rahman b. ‘Awf came foi'ward and said, "I possess 
an ‘ilm regarding this matter". Then he related the hadith v/hich 
forbids a Muslim to enter an epidemic-stricken area.^ The word ‘ilm 
here seems to mean nothing but hadith . 


To the same effect is the report which says: "I have an ‘'ilm 
regarding this matter ^Iddat ] ( inna ‘indi min hedha ‘ilmun ) 11 This 
‘ ilm was nothing but hadith . Similarly, we come across a report 
where Zuhri (d. 124 A.H.) remarks about a certain hadith, "This ‘ ilm 
is not known to any of the Iraqians" . ^ He uses the y/ord in the same 
sense when he comments, " c Ilm meets a social and religious need 
besides being meritorious as an act of worship. 


Even before az-Zuhri, Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd ar-Ralman (d. 94 A.H.) 
substitutes hadith with ‘ilm. *A , isha reports that when she told 

5 

Abu Bakr b. 'Abd ar-Rahman about a certain practice of the Prophet, he 
remarked, "I had not heard this ‘ilm before ( inna hadim ’l-ilm ma 


kuntu sami 4 tuhn 



‘Abd Allah b.‘Umar (a. 74 A.H.) also uses the word in this sense 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Bayan , ii, 28-. 

Bayan , ii, 28. 

Bayan , ii, 28. 

Duri, "Al-Zuhri, a study on the 
in Islam", B50AS . XIX, i, p.8. 

The practice Of running between 

SB, i, 414. ^ 


beginnings of history writing 
Safa and ilarwa. 
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when he sa^.s, "I shall inform you of this (ritual) on the basis of 

an *ilm (sa ukhbiraka.. .‘ an chni Lka bi ‘ilnin ) ♦ That Ibn‘Umar, by 

Him , meant ’hadith' is evident from the fact that aft-r making this 

2 

statement he quotesi a tradition from the Prophet. 

The hadith scholar, Abu ’l-Fadi Salih b. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
at-Tanimi, while discussing the question of writing and study of 
•hadith*, remarked that a seeker of hadith should at first write, 
learn and study the traditions available at his own town. Then, after 
exhausting the Him of his own town, he should turn to another one in 
the pux'suit of ‘ilrrt . Here he uses ’hadith' and 1 ‘ iIni' synonymously. 

In another report, Yahya b. 5a*id says, "I found people afraid 

of (averse to) books. (But) had we written tr.em (during Sa c id b. 

al-Musayyib's time) we would have possessed a record of Sa^Id's ^ilm 

(i.e. hadith related by him) and his ra’y (i.e. legal decisions)." 4 

Similarly, it is said, "whosoever hears an^ ilm should treat it as a 

5 

hu .j.ja between himself and the Prophet." 

Again, the hadith critic, Ifcn al-Kadini takes the term ^ilm 
in the sense of hadith when he says, "One half of the c iin (hadith 
study) consists of the knowledge about its narrators ( ma^rifat 
ar-ri.ial ) 

1 991 - . 

^ Sira , 991. 

^ Dimashe , l6. 

4 Tab, V, 101. 

J Ka 6 rifat, 65 . 

6 


Bu huth , 29 
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That in referred, to the 'hadith' is evident from the following 
report as '.veil: Baqlyyab. al-Vmlid is reported as saying, "Buhayr 
handed over to me the book of Khalid b. harden al-Kala 4 i which 
contained his ‘il-m . The 'book of Khalid* evidently refers to his 
jjadith collection. Thus it is clear that the term ’ film 1 has been 

used here as a synonymn of 'hadith'. 


Here are a few more examples where the word 4 ilm has been used 
to denote the hadith: 

_ p 

(i) MSlik says, "I saw *ilm being read out to Ibn Shihab as-Zuhri." 

(ii) Ma 4 mar is reported as saying, "I read out ‘ilm to Zuhri. 

(iii) Ma*mar reports that ■' ‘ilm used to be read out to Ayyub . 

(iv) Hasan b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman says, "An “him without accompanying 

5 

isnad is like a house without roof and tent ropes (pillars)." 7 

(v) Mujahia (d. 10$) is said to have disliked the writing down 
of‘ilm into note books.^ 

(vi) While tracing the development of tradition literature, 

7 

ar-Ramhurmuzi uses the expression 1 ‘ilm’ to indicate the 'ftadith' . 

(v.ii)lt is reported that Abu wiilaba and Abu *1 Milh used to write 
0 

down the* ilm . 

(viii) of Zuhri, it is said, "The first to compile the c ilm 

_ a 

( awvval man dawwana ’l-*ilni ) was Zuhri." 7 
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(ix) In his letter to the people of Medina, ‘(Jmar b. ( Ahd 
ai-Aziz says: "Look up to whatever hadith of the Messenger of Allah 
there might be and commit it into writing, for I fear the extinction 
of 4 ilia and the passing away of the 4 ulema ’. 

(x) Anas b. Malik asked his sons to 'fetter the Him into 
writing' 


(xi) Makhul, who is reputed for his journeys in quest of the 
traditions, says, "I did not leave Egypt till I believed that I had 
heard the c ilm of every one there. Then I came to Medina, where I 

X 

stayed until I finished hearing the 4 ilm of every (scholar)." 

(xll) It is reported that Abu Dharr was 'avaricious with 

regard to his religion and greedy about 4 ilm ( hnri s an 4 ala’l-ilm ). " 4 

(xiii) Sufyan b. Sa 4 id advises his sons in these words: "Study 

and learn this 4 ilm ; when you have learnt it (properly), memorise it; 

after you have memorised it, act upon it; and when you yourself have 

5 

acted upon it, transmit it to others." 

(xiv) Ibn Sirin had 3aid of hadith: "Verily, this ‘ilm is 
a religion; so be careful as from whom you receive it."^ 

(xv) Vihen Umama al-Bahili (a. 86 A.H.) was asked by Hasan 

b. Jabir about writing down of‘ ilm , the former replied that there 

7 

was no harm in it. 

(xvi) Ibn Sa 4 d reports of*Abd Allah b. Al-Hubarak: "He had 
acquired ana narrated a large number of traditions and wrote many 


Fasil, 35b.; SB, i, 37 ( 4 Hm). 

^ 4 Ilm , 10a.; Fasil, 34b. 

^ ‘ Ilm , 5a.; Tab, VII, ii, 160. 

4 Tab, IV, i, 170-171. 

5 Tab, VI, 258. 

g * 

Tab, VII,i,141.; Fasil,42a. The same statement is attributed to 
Malik b. Anas, witn the addition:"Although I heard from seventy 
hadith teachers who gave lectures in the Prophet's mosque, I 
collected notning from them (for they were not reliable)".(cf. 
Kifaya ,248.). The statement is also ascribed to Dahhak b. f'uzanim 
( c t . £_a_?i_l_, 42 a.). 

Tab, VII, ii, 137. 


7 
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books on traditions ( fi abwafa ai-ilm ).. .He carte to Iraq, Kijaz, 
Syria, kgypt and Yemen and heard much ‘ilia ( sami 4 a Hlman ka thiran ). 

(xvii) Of Khalid b. Dinar's three sons, it is reported that 
all of them possessed the Him which they narrated to others." 

(xviii) It is said that pahhak b. 4 Uthman and Mughira b. *Abd 
ar-Rahman hau accuired the 4 ilm which they transmitted (to others).^ 
(xix) Of Ibrahim b. ( Aba Allah b. Kunayn it is reported that 
he was from amongst the narrators of Him , from whom Zuhri and others 

A 

transmitted traditions. 


The meaning of Him , as synonymous of hadith, becomes quite clear 
when viewed in context of ra\y - a considered, personal opinion or 
i.jtihad . Ibn 3a‘d reports on the authority of I bn Jurayj that 
whenever 4 Ata’ b. Rabah related anything, Ibn Jurayj (d. 150 A.h.) 
used to ask if it was Him or ra’ y . In case of hadith he used the 
word. Him ; in case of personal opinion, ra ’ ,y .^ Ibn Abd al-Barr, in 
his Jam* , mentions several traditions in which a clear distinction 
is made be tween Him and ra ’ ,y . In these reports the word Him has 
been used to indicate hadith .^ 


Wensinck in his Muslim Creed draws the clear distinction 
between the two and remarks: "In the language of tradition Him is 
used in the sense of religious knowledge especially in connection 
with p.adith itself, whereas theological knowledge, apart from hadith, 


Tab, VII, ii, 104-105, 

2 Tab, V, 506. 

5 Tab, IV, ii, 89. 

4 Tab, V, 211. 

^ Tab, II, ii, 154*f v » 345«» Bayan , ii, 

6 Bayan , ii, 29-31, 33, 34- 


50-31. 
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would simply be brain work (ray )Petersen, also makes this 

distinction and says, "By knowledge‘iim, especially in relation to 

religious matters, the Arab does not generally mean the result of 

independent reasoning but merely the ability to cite some competent 

authority - the Quran*s commandment or the transmission ( haaith ) of 

2 

the prophet or his companions' practice (sunna)." 


5. ' Athar' and 'hadith 1 : 'Athar ' (pi. Athar) is another 
important term which was used in early Islam to denote 'hadith' . 
Literally it means a 'mark* or 'remains', as in the verse of 
al-Ahwas: 

" bashar Un law yadibbu dharr Un “alayhi 
kuna fihi rain me shy i hi htharu "^ 

(Even if an ant crawls on him, her movement 
leaves marks ( athar ) on his (tender) body.) 

The remains of old dwelling houses, where sweet-hearts of Arab poets 
used to live, were also known as ' Athar * . Labid, for instance, says, 
" la *ayna minhu wa la athar "^ 


5 

' Athar ' also means 'foot-step' or 'imprint'. The Prophet uses 
it in this sense and says, "There never had been a prophet without 
having followers and companions who follow his (prophet's) foot¬ 
steps ( yutbi^una atharahu) and are guided by his teachings."^ 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 


Creed , 111. • 

a Ali and Mu c awiya , 16. 
Agh , iv, 2B1. 
list, ii, 8/21,n.5* 
Sira , 331• 

Kusnad (Sh), vi, 187* 


j • 
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From these meanings, perhaps, the term ' athar 1 was employed to 
mean hadith. Hadith is nothing but a repository of Muhammad's teach¬ 
ings. As the 'remains' (records) of Muhammad's words and deeds were 
preserved in the form of hadith, it was aptly known as ' athar '. As 
regards the other literal meaning - 'foot-step' - it can be said that 
since the Prophet during his lifetime was followed in every walk of 
life, his conduct was rightly called an ' athar ' - a synonymn of hadith. 
After the Prophet's death, the companions, by emulating his example, 
adopted the path trodden by the Prophet. Thus the expression ' athar ' 
meant the footsteps of the Prophet and became synonymn of hadith. 

Technically speaking, ' athar ' is used for traditions related by 

companions, successors, and the successors' followers.^ The scholars 

of Khurasan, however, restrict the term mainly for the traditions 

2 

from the companions. This technical definition is of late origin. 

In the beginning it was used in a general sense and included, there- 

3 

fore, the traditions related by the Prophet as well. A striking 
example for this meaning of the term is Kitab al-Athar of Abu Yusuf 
which contains the traditions not only of the companions but also of 
the Prophet. 

The reservation of the term ' athar ' for traditions from the 

companions belongs to the time of Ash-Shafi‘i, who distinguishes it 

4 

from the traditions coming from the Prophet. Prior to ash-Shafi i, 
it was a general term for traditional material as a whole, ^'o take 

1 Tahdith, 36 .; Taw.iih , 93. 

2 * - 

Tadric , 4*5 Taw.iih , 3-5 Dustur , i, 37-5 Ta.j , iii, 4 . 

^ Khi tat, ii, 3-32.; .Tahdith , 36•; Taw.iih , 3*> Tadrib, 4* 

4 01J . 16. 
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an instance, it is said of iSa^id b. al-i'usayyib: "He was the best 
informed oerson about 'athar' and the most intelligent in his ra-*y 
( a*lam an-nas bima taoaddamahu nin al-athar wa afoar.ahum fi ra*yihl ) 
The v.ord ' athar " used here refers to the traditions in general and 
not only to those coining from the companions alone. 




l 


Ibn al-Muoaffa 1 2 * also takes ' athar ' in the sense of traditions in 

general. V.riting during the caliphate of al-Iiiansur (I36-I58 A.K.) 

he says, "No one but the caliph has the right to use ' ra^y * in matters 

of military and cival administration and generally on all such 

2 

matters on which there were no athar (traditions). 


Abu Asma too uses the term 'athar' in the sense of 'hadlth in 

• -1 - 1 ■ • 

general' when he asks Abu Hanifa as from whom he should hear the 
* athar ' .^ His question does not appear to refer to the traditions 
of the companions alone, rather it has been used in a general sense. 


Ibn Sirin also uses the word 'athar' in the sense of 'hadith in 
general' . Describing the practice of Abu Bakr in dealing with legal 
matters, he reports: "whenever he came across a case about which 
there was no ruling in the Book of Allah, or no ' athar ' in (Islamic) 
sunna, he used to say that in such cases I exercise my ov.n opinion. 

If it proves right, then it is owing to (the help of) God; but if 
it is wrong, then it is due to me, for which I ask forgiveness from 
Allah' ." 4 

1 Tab, V, 90. 

2 

V.ar and Peace , 29,n, citing Ibn al-Muqaffa c , Rasa’il fi ’ s-sa haba , 
in Hasa’l al-Bulagha *(ed. Kurd "Ali, 3rd ea., Cairo, 1964),pp.i.21-122. 

5 Kifaya , 203 . 

4 Khulafa *, 105*.; Tab, III, i, 126. 
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vVe find several references of 'athar' in Kitab al-Hu.ja.j of 
Shaybani, where it is used in its general sense of tradition. To 
take for example, while opposing oi.yas (anology) to traditions, Shaybani 
remarks that there can be no niyas in presence of athar ,^ implying 
that qiyas can be employed only in such cases where no specific 
ruling can be found in the traditions. The word ' athar ' in this 
report has b..en evidently used in the sense of a hadith i.e. the 
traditions in.general. 

Abu Yusuf also uses it in this sense, when he remarks, "Qiyas 
is distinguished from ' athar 1 on the one hand and istihsan on the 
other. 

Even Shafi 6 ! who, as a rule, reserves the term ' athar ' for the 
traditions of the companions, sometimes uses it for 'hadith in 
general’ . This is clearly evident when he compares hadith with 

i 

fiqh and kalam (scholastic theology), when he makes a distinction 
between the lawyers, traditionists and scholars of scholastic 
theology, he uses the terms hadith and athar indiscriminately. 

While the lawyers and scholars of scholastic theology have been 
expressed by the terms ' ahl al-fiqh ' ^ and ' ahl al-kala m*^ 

respectively, the traditionists are mentioned not only as 'ashab 

5 - 6 _ 7 

al-hadith' 'and 'ahl al-hadith' but also as "ahl al-athar'. 

——— • — ■ — ■ ■ -» ■ ■ .. .. -1- ■ i i ■ 

Hu.ja.j (Sh), 46 . 

2 

Khara;; , 182, 189, and passim . 

^ Ikhtilaf , 37. 

^ Jima *1*111!! , 2b6. 

5 Ikhtil r.f, 91 • 

6 ikhtilpf , 338. 

7 

R.-.dd Shaybani. , 283 • 
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Hadith and Athar being similar in meaning, the active participles 
muhadtiith and athari are synonymously usea to mean 'narrator of 

,_,T , , 1 

a haciith '. 

Like tf ilm, athar is also used in contradistinction with juristic 
decision or ra 5 y . We have seen^Ata’b. Rabah's remark on this point, 

9 

who uses athar against ra’y and names the former as *ilm '~ - a 
synonymous term for hadith. 

6. Hikma and hadith : The word ' hikma ' , meaning 'wisdom', 
occurs both in pre-Islamic and post Islamic literature. In pagan 
poetry the term was used for 'wise sayings' and 'words of wisdom'. 

To take an example, when Asma^i, a mukhadrimi poet, heard a certain 
poem ( aa s ida ) of ouwayd b. Abi Kahil, he remarked: "The Arabs count 
it as a piece of wisdom ( ya c uddunahu min h ikamihi ). 

In the post-Islmaic period, once when 4 Imran b. Husayn narrated 

the Prophetic hadith "modesty brings nothing but good", Bishr b. 

Ka 4 b said: "It is written in the ’ hikma 1 as well", whereupon 

4 Imran retorted: "I am relating a hadith from the Prophet and you 

tell me what is in your sa hifa .The Prophet himself uses ■' hikma 1 

in its literal sense of 'word of wisdom' when he says, "Acquire 

5 

'al-hikma ' even if it comes from the tongue of polytheists." To 
take one more instance from early Islam, it is reported that hearing 
a witty reply from 6 Adi b. Hatim, Mcrawiya said to his courtier, 

Taurib , 4* 

2 Tab, II, ii, 134-; V, 345* 

^ Mufad , 190. 

^ SB, iv, 139 ( Adab ). 

** c If:d, ii, 106.- 
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Habib b. Laslarr.a, "write this in your 


’ Hiknia 1 ' has been well defined as 'to know the truth of things 

2 

as they are and-to act according'- to the reouirements thereof. ' 

In other words it is propriety of judgement together with propriety 
of conduct. It is in this sense that theologians have used the terra. 
The Qur’an, on eight occasions^, speaks of the 1 * h i kina 1 in connection 
with the 'kitab 1 , while on other occasions it is used separately. 

In all these eight places, ' kitab 1 refers to the ...ur’an, but what 
does 1 hi kina 1 signify? It must necessarily signify something other 
than the Qur’an since the word 1 hikma ' is separated from the ' kitab ' 
by conjunctive particle ' wa ' . 


Shafi*’! discusses at length the use of ' hikma 1 and ' kitab ' and 
concludes by saying that by a1-kitab is meant the Qur’an, whereas 
' hikma ' denotes the 'sunna of the ProphetTo the same effect is 
the verdict of Qatada (d. 117/118 A.H.). Explaining the verse 
' ma yutla fi buyuti kunna min ayat Allah v.a ’1- h ikma 1 ( 3 3 : 54) he says, 

5 

"Ayat Allah refers tothe Qur’an whereas hikmah means 'as-sunna'." 

■ ■■*. ■■ - ■ * ■ -— • ■ — 

Perhaps, Shafi^i had borrowed the interpretation of ' hikma 1 as 
'sunna', from Qatada, for the former says, "I have heard the scholars 
of the 'Qur’an (Qatada was one of them) as saying that 'hikma' meant 
•sunna of the ProphetThe fact, however, remains that it was 


1 ‘Iod, iv, 110-. 

2 

Lexicon , I, ii, 617- 

5 Qur’an , 2:129.; 2:151.; 2:231.; 3:46.; 3:81-; 4:54,; 4:115-; 5:110. 
^ Risala , 24.; Jima 4 5 al-^llm , 247- 

5 Tab, VIII, 144. 

Risala, 24- 
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only after Shafi k i that ' hikma 1 was fully enuated with'surma' by common 
agreement. Since Shafi‘i does not make a clear-cut distinction 
between hadith and sunna, we can say that hikma was used by him as 

eouivaient to'hadith'. 

• ■■■ - ■ 

Hasan al-Basri also aopears to have used this tern in the sense 
of hadith. In his famous letter to the caliph‘Aba al-Malik, he 
refers to the pious forbears and says that they had "acted according 
to the commands of Allah, hac narrated His ' hikma ' ( rawu hikmatahu ), 
and. followed the sunna of the Messenger of Allah...."* 

The word ' hikma ' used here with 'sunna' and 'commands of Allah', 
coupled with the expression 'rawu' (they narrated), clearly indicates 

that 'hikma' to Hasan meant the 'hadith'. 

• - — — » • 

7. Fiqh and h adith ; Technically, the term ' fiqh ' is applied 

to the specialised knowledge of legal laws of Islam as framed and 

deduced from the Qur’an, the hadith and the personal i.jtihad of 

early theologians. It comprises in its scope 'all aspects of 

2 

religious, political and civil life'. 

Literally, it denotes 'knowledge', 'insight' or 'understanding'. 
The word in all these senses occurs both in the Qur’an and in the 
traditions. Thus Wensinck's remark that 'fiqh in the sense of 
"insight" does not occur in the Kuran'^is unacceptable to us. 

Per Islam , XXI , 68. 

Med. Islam, 145* 


1 

2 

3 


Creed, 110 
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V.e quote a few instances to show that the verbal forms of 

•fiqh' have been used both in the sense of 'understanding' and 

'insight' in the Qur’an. As for the first meaning the ur’an says, 

"Till when he ( i)hu ’l-i;arnayn ) came between the two mountains, he 

found upon their hither side a folk that scarce could understand 

( la yakadun .yafqahun ) a saying"^ (for they spoke a aifferent 

language and could not understand Iranian language - the language 

of Dhu ’1-' arnayn ). Similarly, Moses prays to God for granting him 

clarity of expression so that the people of Pharoah — to whom he 

was being sent - could understand his message. He says, "My Lord! 

Relieve my mind. And ease my task for me; And loose a knot from 

_ o 

my tongue, that they may understand my saying ( yafqahu oawli )."‘~ 

The verb ' fiqh 1 in the following passage also means ’to 
understand' . Speaking about the polytheists, the Qur’an says, "Of 
them are some v/ho listen unto thee, but we have placed upon their 
hearts veils, lest they should understand ( an yafqahuhu ).. .’*" In 
a similar passage in connection with disbelievers, it is said: 

"And who doth greater wrong than he who hath been reminded of the 
revelations of his Lord, yet turneth away from them and forgetteth 
what his hands send forward (to the Judgement)? Loi on their 
hearts we have placed covering so that they understand not 
( an .yafqahuhu ) and in their ears a deafness...."^ In the following 
passage, too, the verbal form ' yafqahuna 1 denotes 'understanding'. 
The passage reads: "Already hove we urged unto Kell many of the 

Qur’an , 18:94 
2 Qur’an , 20:25-28. 

^ wur’an , 6 : 25 ' 

^ Qur’an, 18:58. 
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jinn ana humankind, having hearts wherewith they understand not 
( la y>-<f r ahur.a biha ) and having eyes wherewith they see not, and 
having ears wherewith they hear not. These are as the cattle - 
nay but they were worsei These are the neglectful."^ 

Apart from its usage in the Qur’an, the word in the sense of 
•knowledge’, ’comprehension' or 'understanding' occurs in the 
hadith literature also. To take, for example, the caliph*Umar 
used to say, " Tafaoqahu qabl an tasudu "", meaning 'develop (fully) 
your faculty of comprehension and understanding before you are 
chosen as leaders'. 

The word in this literal sense also occurs in the Sira of 
Ibn Hisham.^ 

Y.e have seen the usage of ' fiqh ' in the Qur’an in the literal 
sense of 'understanding'. But the word also occurs there to 
denote a faculty of 'insight'. Using the word 1 fich 1 in its verbal 
form, the Qur’an says, "And the believers should not all go out to 
fight. Of every troop of them, a party only should go forth, that 
they (who are left behind) may gain sound knowledge in religion 
( liyatafaoqahu fi’d-din )The word ' tafaqouh ' used here, clearly 
refers to 'have a thorough knowledge of, and insight into, the ' din ' 
(religion). 


Qur’an , 7 s179 - 

* 1113 , 2b. 

Sira, 961. 


1 

2 

3 
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The traditional material also uses the word ' fiqh ' in the 

sense of 'insight' and 'thorough knowledge'. To take, for instance, 

the Prophet said, "When Allah intends to do good to his servants, 

Re gives them insight and understanding in religion ( yufaggih-hu 

fi ’d-din) and informs him of his weaknesses." x In another report 

it is said: "For every tiling (buildings) there are pillars; the 

pillar of this religion (Islam) is fiqh i.e. thorough knowledge and 

2 

insight to interpret the Qur’an and the sunna". 


Historically speaking, 'fioh', in the beginning, meant 'knowledge' 

of any kind, but used in context of religion it referred to insight 

3 

into religious teachings. This is clear from a report by Abu Hurayra 
who quotes the Prophet as saying: "lien are like mines; the be3t (men) 
of Jahiliyya period remain as best men of Islam if they acquire 
insight in religion ( idha faoahu )."^ 


We find a report in V/aaidi's Kaghazi where Mu e adh b. Jabai is 

reported to have instructed his emissary not only to teach the 

Meccans the Qur’an and inform them of God's benevolence over Muslims 

but also asked him to invest them (the Meccans) with thorough 

- — 

knowledge of this religion f '»;t .vufaooih an-nas fi ’d-din) 


Muha darat , 16. 

2 

Muha darat , 1 6 . 

^ In Ghazall's opinion 'the fiqh in early Islam referred to the 

knowledge of the Hereafter and other related matters'. He derives 
this definition of fiqh from the (jur’anic verse ' liyatafaqnahu 
fi ’d-din wa liyundhiru ...' (9:122). Stressing on the verb 1 indhar ' 
used here, he says that this indhar (warning) refers to matters 
other than the branches of (technical) ' fiqh '. (cf. Z unun , 1261). 

^ SB, ii, 34 O, 348> 350 ( Anbiya ’), 381 ( l.anaqib ) .; Musnad (T), x, 

324 .; Sayan , i, 18-19* 


5 


Magh , 423. 
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Another report of haqidi says that a few men from c Adal ana 
Qara tribes called on the Prophet and asked for a teacher who could 
not only teach them the Qur’an but also bestow them with insight and 
deep knowledge about Islam ( yucri’unana ’1-Qur’an wa yufaihunana 
fi ’1-Islam )." 1 

' Fiqh 1 * in early Islam v.as a process of understanding and 
deducing. This 'faculty' was needed to interpret the Qur’an and the 
existing *ilm or hadith for legal purposes. A 'faoih', the possessor 
of this faculty, was one who could interpret the Qur’an and the 
traditions and frame laws on the basis of his insight into religious 
knowledge. 

Although fioh , as an independent discipline, developed much 
later, due attention was paid to it even in earlier times. Thus 
Masruq reports that '*Ali b. Abi Talib, Ubayy b. Ka 4, b, Abu Musa 

al-Ash‘ari,‘Umar b. al-Khattab, Zayd b. Thabit and‘Abd Allah b. 

2 

Mas‘ud used to discuss legal matters among themselves.' It is also 
reported that a group of people ( oawm ) was once found discussing 
' fiqh ' ( yatadhakarun al-fiqh ) during the Prophet's lifetime.^ It 
is further said that *Umar, ‘Uthman, Ali, *Abd ar-Rahman b. ‘Awf, 

Mu‘adh b. Jabal, Ubayy b. Ka fc b and Zayd b. Thabit used to give 
juristic rulings during Abu Bakr's caliphate ( wa kuliu ha’ula’i 
yufti fi knilafat Abi Bakr ). 4 


1 Magn , 545. 

2 Tab, II, ii, 110. 

^ Musnad (T), ix, 298. 

4 Tab, II, ii, 109-' 


j • 
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"With the establishment of Islamic methodology", says Fa slur 
Rahman,..."?, radical change took place in the nature of fiqh which 
passed from being a personal activity to mean a structural discipline 
ana its resultant body of knowledge." "This body of knowledge", 
he continues, "was thus standardized and established as an objective 
system.... V.hereas in the first stage one used to say 'one should 
exercise fiqh 1 .. the proper thing to say now was 'one should "learn" 
or "study" fiqh '. 

It should, however, be pointed out that in early Islam, ' fioh ', 

like ' t ilm l comprised the composite knowledge of the Qur’an, the 

hadlth and the fiqh , and the scholars of these disciplines were 

indiscriminately known as <<, ulama ’ ’ (the possessors of 1 ‘ ‘ilm 1 ) and 

‘fuoaha’ r (the possessors of ' fiqh '). Thus there was no marked 

distinction between 'hadlth' and ' fioh ' in this early period. That 

is why, very often the latter term was used to denote the former 

one. This is apparent from the following hadlth, reported on the 

authority of Zayd b. Thabit: "The Porphet said, 'May Allan brighten 

a man who heard my saying, retained it, and then passed it on to 

others; for many a bearer of ' fiqh ' is not versed in ' fioh ',and many 

a bearer of ' fiah ' conveys it to one who is more versed than he 
2 

is."' Vie can very well see that the word ' fiqh ' in this report 
has been used to denote the Prophet's saying i.e. hadith. 

Despite the fact that ' fiqh ' and *ilm (or hadith) were sometimes 
interchangeable, the ' fioh ' was wider in scope; and in this early 

1 Islam , (r), 105. 

^ 0AD,iii, 438'Cl_iiE)’ 0 a 8 ith no. 560 O.; Jami 4 , x, 124 film ).; 

OIL , i, 102 (introduction). 
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period (as in later times too) the knowledge of hadith was ir.dis- 
penoibie for a faqih . This is borne out by the fact that the 
companions like *Abd Allah b. *Amr b. al-As, Jabir b. V-bd Allah, 

Abu Hurayra ana-*Abd Allah b. f Abbas, who reported a large number of 
a hadith , are described as faqih '*' and not muhaadith . The caliph 
‘Umar seems using the term 1 fioh 1 in this wide sense when he says: 

2 

"Whosoever wants the knowledge of fiqh should go to r,'u t adh b. Jabal." 
By ' fiqh 1 he appears to mean 'religious knowledge in general' and 
not a separate discipline which had yet to develop. 

However, in the early second century, the distinction between 
hadith and fioh was clearly drawn. Thus Sha 4 bi says of Ibn 4 Umar 
that the latter was expert in hadith ( jayyid al-hadith ) but not in 
fiqh ( jayyid al-iich ). ^ Similarly, Qasia b. ila 4 n is said to be 
"a reliable authority on hadith, fiqh , shi 4 r and ayyam an-n~s ".^ 

Again, Hakim relates on the authority of ‘Abbas b. tlus‘ab who said: 

" ‘Aba Allah b. al-Mubarak's Jami* contains haaith, finh , Arabic 
(language), ayyam an-nas (history), bravery, tradesmanship, generosity 
and love towards varying sects and groups." 

8. Other related terms for hadith : Alongside 'surma', 

' athar ', ’ ‘ilm 1 and ' fish ', there existed some other terms which 
were closely related to 'hadith'. Among these may be mentioned 
'khabar', 'ra>y' and 'mathal', to which we now turn. 


Tab, 

II, 


127 

Tab, 

II, 

ii, 

108 

Tab, 

II, 

ii, 

125 

Tab, 

VI, 

267- 


u 

o 

if at, 

, 66. 
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(i) Khabar ; 

Literally, ' Khabar 1 means 'news', 'report' or 'information', 
irrespective of its nature or source. Akhbar , the plural of 
' khabar ' is used for history proper and includes historical legends 
of all kinds. 'Hadith', which consists of reports about the sayings, 
practices and approbations of the Prophet, also falls under the scope 
of ' khabar ' which is wider in scope than the hadith. Vhile 'hadith' 
in its scope revolves round the personality of the Frophet and deals 
with matters emanating from him, ' khabar ' is wide enough to include 
all sorts of information from whatever source. Some authorities 
confine the term 'hadith' to only religious or exegetical traditions, 
calling historical traditions by the more general term 'khabar'. 

Thus, whosoever engages himself in tradition is called ' muhaddith ', 
and the one who devotes himself to the study of history and similar 
such discipline is known as ' akhbari '.^ 

While 'hadith' has been given specific technical meaning of 

the saying of the Prophet - an abbreviation of the phrase ' hadith 

- 2 

an-nabi ', L| khabar ' is used for narratives ox* related infoxrmation 
coming from sources other thar. the Prophet.'* 

In spite of the above difference in meaning between 'hadith' and 

4 

'khabar', they v/ere often used synonymously. Tabari provides us 

Tahdith , 56 .; Tawjib , 3* 

Paoyri , i, 7 I 
Taw.iih , 3 .; Tadrib , 4* 

Bay an , ii, 176 , where Ibn ‘Abd al-3srr x*eports Abu Ja‘far as 
saying,"verily, the ' khabar ' and the ' hadith ' are the same thing 
( anna ’1-akhbar wa’I-hadlth wahid )." Abu Ja‘far bases his 
argument on a verse of the ,un’an and says, "The Quf’anic verse 
' yawma’idhin tu h aadithu akhbaraha '(99:4)makes the 'hadith' and 
' khabar ' synonymous. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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with an example where he uses 1 khabar 1 in the sense of 'hadith'. 

He says: "A tradition ( khabar ) is reported, from the Prophet which 
confirms the view ( oawl ) of one who holds that the world will last 
for 6000 years.'-' After this he cuotes a confirmatory hadith, 
followed by his (Tabari's) own comment: "Thus he (the Prophet) 
has clearly stated in this khabar (tradition) that the world will 
last for six thousand years."'*' 

Ghazaii, in his Ihya*, uses the plural ' Akhbar ' in the sense of 

'a hadith '. In order to show the merits of ‘ ilm he quotes first the 

verses from the Qur’an and then the traditions from the prophet. 

Before ouoting the latter he remarks, "As regards the akhbar , the 

2 

Prophet said." 

Even at a time when 'hadith' was developed into a formal 

discipline, the term khabar applied to at least one category of 

hadith. The 'science of hadith' (" ulum al-haaith ) divides the 

<3 4 

traditions into ' marfu ' and ' mawquf 1 . ' While the term 'hadith' 
was reserved for the 'marfu 6 ' type of 'a hadith ', ' khabar ' was a 
general term for both 'marfu‘ ' and ' mawouf 1 a hadith . Hence the 
saying, 'Every 'hadith' is ' khabar ' but that every ' khabar ' is not 
a 'hadith'.' ^ 

The scholars of Khurasan go a step further and bring ' khabar ' 

■*■ Annales . i, 15* 

Ihya’, i, 3. 

^ A tradition traced to the Prophet, with or without a complete isnad . 
^ A tradition going.back only to a companion. 

^ Tahdith, 36 .; Taw.jlh , 3 . 
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at par with 'hadith of the Prophet*. They also distinguish between 
'm awcuf and. 'rnarfu* ’ ab acith . Sl "The former they call 1 athan 1 ; 
ts the latter, 1 khabar 1 .~ In this way, 'hadith' comes parallel to 
1 kha ba r 1 . 

Rosenthal, however, holds that the two terms are not inter¬ 
changeable. He asks logically: "if every 1 kha bar 1 could not be a 

•hadith* - although the opposite was possible - how could then both 
2 

be in terchanged?" 

(ii) Ra’y : 

Another related term of 'hadith' is l ra>y l , which has frequently 
been used in contradistinction with the forcer. Right from the 
earliest period, 1 film * and ' ra’.y ' were used to mean the 'hadith' 
and 1 i.itihad 1 (personal reasoning) respectively. Thus we find 
*Abd al-Ilalik asking Hasan Basri whether the doctrine of free will 
advocated by the latter, was derived from the Qur’an, or from the 
traditions ( riwa.va ) of the companions of the prophet, or else from 
his (logical) personal reasoning ( ra’yin ra v a.y tahu ). ^ 

V,e can very well see that the term ’raoy' in the above report 
has been used against ' riwaya ' (the narration) or transmitted 
tradition. Vie have already seen that one of the terms for 'tradition' 
in early Islam was *iln . It appears that the- word 1 riwaya ' has been 
used here as a synonymn of '‘ilm’ and 'hadith'. Thus, it can be 

^ Tadrib , 4*5 Taw.jih , 

2 

Paoyri , i, 4>n, where Kabia Abbott disagrees with. Rosenthal and 
says: "Rosenthal...has nevertheless fallen into., error." 

p.67. 


3 


Per Islam , XXI (1933), 
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said that ra’y and‘ilm in earlier times referred respectively to 
the logical reasoning or i.jtihad and transmitted tradition or 
hadith. V.e find two reports in Tabari's Ar.nales where the phrases 
'ar. d Irani ‘ilmakum ' ~ (bring to me any tradition known to you) ar.d 
'ah dirurii 'r-ra’.v ' (give me your opinion) occur as terminological 
counterparts. As for the former, it referred to a matter relating 
to the distribution of booty. It is reported that'Umar on the 
conclusion of a certain battle asked his people to apprise him of 
their tf ilm (i.e. known tradition) concerning the distribution of the 
spoils of war. ' It is evident that 4 ilm in the above exnression 


means the 'hadith of the Prophet'. 


On the other hand, the terra * ra y * , in the phrase 'ah dirur.i’ r-raW 
means 'individual considered opinion' on a matter where no law- 
existed in the Qur’an ar.d in the hadith. 


Goldziher, in his article on ' Fiqh * in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam , has clearly pointed out that ' *ilm and rayy are counterparts.’ 
He, however, unjustly denies the usage of ' ra , y ' in early Islam. 
Against Goldziher's view, we find mention of these opposite terms 
in Tabari's Annales and in Ibn Hisham's Sira . Tabari reports that 
on the occasion of the conquest of Palestine, ‘Arar b. al-As wrote 
to‘Umar b. al-Khattab seeking the caliph's opinion ( Ra»v ) on some 
problem. On receipt of this letter, continues Tabari,‘Umar commented, 
"kmr had not acted (or was not prepared to act) but in accordance 
with ‘ilm ^V The words ' ra y * and 1 ‘ ilm * in this report mean, 

Annales , i, 2417* 

^ Annales , i, 2215-2214* 

3 

Annales, i, 2401. 
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respectively, the independent personal reasoning and hadlth. 

Even much earlier, we find mention of these contradictory 
terms in a verse ascribed to Hassan b. Thabit. In his famous elegy 
on the death of the Prophet, the poet says: 

" Tanahat wa s at al-muslimir.a bikaffihi 
Fa il'idfln: mahbusun wa la 'r-rayu ynfnaau '' x 
(i.e. the musiims have resorted to his (Muhammad's) knowledge. 
From him no *ilm was withheld and no ra>,y was denied.) 

Hassan, in these lines, seems to mean by * ilm and ra *y , the 'hadith 
of the Prophet' and 'the independent personal opinions of the 
companions' respectively. 

Again, on the occasion of a literary competition between the 

deputation of Banu Tamim on the one hand and the party of Muhammad 

on the other,‘utarid b. Hajib gave a speech and challenged Muhammad 

of producing a better one if he could. The Prophet accepted the 

challenge and called Thabit b. Qays al-Ansari to answer the opponent. 

Thabit thereupon carried out the Prophet's order and began his speech 

with these words: "Praise belongs to God who created the heavens 

and the earth and established His rule therein....By His power he 

made us kings and chose the oest of His creation as an apostle and 

honoured him with sound opinion and judgement ( akramahu wa ahsanahu 

ra '.van ) and made him truthful in speech ( wa a s daoahu ha di than ) and 

2 

sent down to hiih His Book...." 


^ Hira, 1024. 

DTwan (h), 43* 
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The Prophet himself is reported to have used a derivative of 
ra»,y on one occasion. Ion‘‘Abbas reports that in the battle of 
Badr when captives fell into the hands of the tnuslim army, the 
Prophet said, "0 Abu Bakr, f Ali and c Uraarl how, in your opinion 
( ma tarav.na ). should we deal with these prisoners?"^ 

Hubab b. al-Mundhir b. al-Jamuij, a companion, also uses this 
verbal form, along with the noun ra’y , in the sense of 'opinion'. 

It is reported that when the Prophet, in the battle of Badr, 
reached the nearest springs of Badr ( bi adna miyah Badr ), Hubab said 
to him, "Is this place, in your opinion, is a place ( ara’ayta 
haclha ’ l-msnzil amar.zilan ) where Allah has asked you to halt, in 
which case we can neither advance nor withdraw from it, or is it 
just a personal opinion ( ra’,y ) and military tactics?" The Prophet 
thereupon replied that his decision was based on his personal 
opinion ( ra’y ) and was tactics.'’ 

' Ra >y 1 played an important role with regard to legal matters 
in early Islam. The two sources of law in this period were the 
Qur’an and the 'sunna of the prophet'. In the absence of these two, 
the companions were allowed to use their own acumen to decide legal 
issues. The permission to use ra'y had been given by the Prophet 
himself to Ku 4 adh b. Jabal.^ After the Prophet's death, Abu Bakr 
and 4 Umar decided cases on the basis o£ ra ? ,y . Abu Bakr is reported 
to have consulte'd the ' ahl ar-ra’y 1 and the ' ahi al-fioh ' in deciding 

ftlusr.ad (Shayba), 34* 

Sira , 439* 

Sira, 439* 

Sayan , ii, 59 - 36 . 


3 

4 
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legal issues.^ ‘Umar, too, sought his colleagues' opinion ( ra’,y ) 

on matters where no hadith could be found. He had instructed his 

governors and judges to decide cases on the basis of their individual 

reasoning in matters where the ur’an and the sunna provided no 

express rulings. Thus in his letter to Abu ' usa al-Ash c arI, he 

mentions three sources of law - the Qur’an, the sunn- t nuttab a‘a 

2 

(the prevailing sunna) and the faha (understanding or reason). 

The order in which this last source of law is placed clearly shows 
that its place is next to the Qur’an and the sunna. 


Although doubts have been cast on the authenticity of this 
letter^, yet the fact that reference to the text of this letter, 
though in brief, is given by such an early authority as Abu Yusuf, 
leads us to believe that it is- genuine, furthermore, the ftadith of 
f,:U c adh provides a circumstantial evidence for the genuineness of 
this report. ‘Umar's instuction to use ra’y in the absence of the 
Qur’an and the sunna, is quite in conformity with the Prophet’s 
tacit approval, given to },lu‘ adh, for the usage of this source of 
law. 


Speaking about the usage of ra’y in early Islam, Bravmann 
says, "In our opinion it seems..highly probable that already in the 
earliest period of Islam any governor or judge (or any commander) 
was expected...to take recourse to his own independent reasoning (ra’y ) 

^ Sunna (Sib), 84- 
2 

Sufch, x, 194.; Kamil , i, 14 . Schacht says, "The use of ra’y by 
iv.alik is well known....He uses his ▼ > a*y on points on which there 
are no traditions." (cf. 01:J , 115 »). 

Largoliouth, ."Omar's instructions to the Kadi", J:0-.S ,1910,p. 311. 
Khara.i, 117- 


3 

4 
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in case he would not fine, guidance 
norms, and ordinances of the past, 
to ra ’ , is frequently referred to 


in the vast body of practice, 
which, especially in relation 
as ‘ilm." 1 


He not only considers the authenticity of Mu'adh's hadith as 

'highly probable' but says unequivocally: "The doubts about the 

early application of ra ? y , which caused Goldziher and Schacht to 

deny the authenticity of the story concerning Mu 4 ad b. Gabal and the 

o 

Prophet,... do not seem to be justified. 

Speaking on the sources of Islamic law, Bahij Sha‘ban remarks 
that recourse to ra’y should be taken as a last resort ( ' inda zawal 
jami c al-wasa’il ). Ibn al~Muqaffa‘ reserves the use of ra *y for 
caliph alone. He says, "None but the caliph has the right to use 
ra * y in matters of military and civil administrarion and generally 
on ail matters on which there were no traditions (athar}." H 


In the period of younger companions and successors, the terms 

' a'r.l al-hadith ' and ' ahl ar-ra'y 1 meant respectively 'the collectors 

of hadith' and 'the interpreters of the traditions'. The former 

were rightly named as 'pharmacists' while the latter were known 

as 'physicians'. Thus A‘•mash, the traditionist, says to Abu Har.ifa, 

6 - 

" Nahnu as - sayadila wa anturn ai-atibba *u ," Similarly, Zuhri remarks, 

__ 7 

" Ni*aa wazir al-ilm ar-ra’y al-hasan ."'♦ meaning, "what a good 


1 Sarlv Islam , 177-173. 
^ Sarly Islam , 194. 

^ Islam , 117. 

4 Rasa’il , 121-122. 

^ Boyar. , ii, 131^ 

6 dayan , ii,l3l. 

7 

Bayan , ii, 33 . 
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helper- (aiu) of knowledge ( 4 ilrr. ) i.e. hadith is 'sound opinion' 
( ar-ra’y al-hasan )." The ra’y or 'independent reasoning' in the 
above example, is considered as playing the role of interpreter. 

The good or bad- interpretation of hadith depends on the soundness 
of opinions of ahl ar-ra’y . 

The successors haa made it a point to enquire whether a 
reported tradition was the actual report (haaith) of the Prophet 
or an explanation of the same as based on sound ouinion ( ra’y ). 
iVe have already seen how Ibn Jurayj questioned Vta’ b. Rabah when 
the latter reported traditions to him.^ 

This is, however, certain that ra’y has all along been used 

with extreme caution and the companions were not allowed to use it 

freely, 'we quote here one example to explain this point. Rafu‘a 

b. Rafi‘ reports that a man complained to the cali?h e Umar that 

Zayd b. Thabit had given a ruling ( fatwa ) on a certain issue on the 

basis of his ra ’ y . Hearing this,‘Umar summoned Zayu and enouired 

if it was true. Zayd denied the charge, saying that he had based 

his judgement on something ( Shay’an , implying ^adith) which he had 

heard from Ubayy b. Ka*b, Abu Ayyub and Rafa‘a b. Rafi‘ - the 

2 

narrators of hadith. 

This report shows that ra*y was recoursed to only in the 
absence of hadith. 


1 

2 


See sunra , p. 104* 
lluwafaqat, iii, 68. 
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(iii ) Mathal ; 

Another significant tern used in connection with hadith is 
' matha lmeaning 'a wise saying' or 'a proverb'. The term mathal , 
(plural, amthal ) was applicable to the traditions of tne Prophet 
as well. Some of- the companions used to memorise or preserve in 
writing the sayings of the Prophet. Considering them as words of 
wisdom, they called these sayings 'amthal ' . Thus the term ' mathal ', 
in early Islam, was used as equivalent to 'hadith'. ‘Aba Allah b. ‘Amr 
b. al-As use3 it in this sense when he says, "I have preserved one 
thousand mathal' from the Prophet."’*' *Abd Allah apparently refers 
in this report to his famous sah ifa , which contained one thousand 
traditions. It is clear that he means by ' mathal 1 the 'hadith' and 
not 'proverb' - its literal meaning. 

Ibn*Abd Habbih also uses the word ' mathal ', (with its plural 

' anihal ' ) in the sense of 'jp.adith' when he gives a chapter heading 

' Amthal dasul Jdlah 1 and quotes under it a number of a h adith from 
2 

the Prophet • 


Usd , iii, 233. 

2 

‘led, iii, 4-7* 
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PART TftO 


EARLY DOCUMENTATION UF SUNKA AND HADITH 


In this section, which is divided into three chapters, an attempt 
has been made to make a systematic study of the question of recording 
of sunna and hadith. 

The section begins with a discussion on the position of writing 
in general in pre and early Islamic Arabia. In Chapter III, it ha3 
been shown that since writing was in vogue both in pre and early 
Islamic period, the traditions of the Prophet were not only preserved 
in memory but were also written down by some literate companions 
and successors. In this context, the contradictory reports regarding 
the Prophet's prohibition and permission of writing down his 
traditions have been critically reviewed. 

Also discussed in this connection are various terms and statements 
which, as a result of their misinterpretation, formed the bases of the 
theory of late recording of hadith. (Chapter IV). 

This is followed by a discussion on the meanings and early usages 
of several terms used as receptacles of hadith. An investigation into 
this matter showed that the terms sa hifa and kitab etc. did not 
necessarily mean 'small collections' or 'memoranda' of hadith, as is 
sometimes believed. (Chapter V). 

The second part of Chapter V deals solely with the written 
collections - both large and small - of early hadith scholars. 
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CHaPTKH THREE 

THE TKADITIUI UP '..KITING iLJjITH 

1. Introduction : 

It is generally believed that the traditions could not attain 
literary fixity until quite late,say till the second or third century 
after the Prophet's death. Both the Western and Muslim Scholars try 
to bridge the gap of more than a hundred years by maintaining that 
traditions reached the compilers of the second or third century through 
oral transmission from generation to generation. No doubt, the 
Orientalists, like Sprenger, Muir, Flick, Sachau, Korovitz and C-oldziher, 
admit the existence of few written memoranda of hadith in early 
Islamic pei’iod, they consider these records as merely aids to memory. 
Muslim scholars hold the some opinion with regard to these written 
records. But unlike orientalists, they place complete reliance on the 
memory of the transmitters of hadith, and give very little allowance 

■ //f 

to fallability of human memory. They believe that the transmission 
of hadith, from the Prophet's time onwards was mainly oral. 

It looks strange to maintain that the traditions remained in the 
hearts of the companions and successors, and after about a hundred 
years they were transferred into books. The truth is that although 
no formal arrangement was made by the Prophet to preserve the traditions 
in black and white, yet the ah adith were written down during his own 
lifetime. 

Historically speaking, the recording of traditions in early 
period was done in a very informal way. While most of the Prophet's 
actions were watched .and imitated, rather than dictated and recorded, 
a number of formulaes ( du* a ) were centainly written down to be learnt 
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by heart and be recited in prayers orally. The brief formulaes could 
be easily memorised without writing, but the lengthy ones had to be 
written down, not only to memorise but also for future reference lest 
the believers commit mistakes in their rituals. Sometimes, certain 
legal matters especially lav/s regarding zakat ,which were of great 
importance and ted to be exact, were recorded either on the initiative 
of the Prophet or by the companions themselves. Again, the occasions 
arose when the companions had to <31 ote the Prophet' s sayings or his 
behaviour in their correspondence. Last but not the least, there 
existed a group of enthusiastic companions who used to watch every 
activity of the Prophet, listen to his words and sermons and try to 
preserve a record of his sayings and actions either orally or by 
writing them down. The unique personality of the Prophet itself 
demanded the preservation of his teachings - a task which was successfully 
accomplished by hi3 devoted companions, who nob only learnt his 
sayings by heart but also recorded them in black and white. "We have 
evidence of several such Boswells", says Macdonald, "who fixed his 
(Prophet's) words as they fell."^ 

At this point the question may be asked: 'If the traditions were 
preserved in black and white,why did they not reach us?' Both negative 
and positive reply can be given for this question. As for the farmer, it 
can be said that the reasons for its non-availability is neither want 
of writing material as is sometimes claimed, nor its preservation in 
memory. The positive answer is that the main cause of its non-accessibility 
to us is the ravage of time which destroyed the papyri and other 
inferior qualify of writing material long before it reached us. 


1 


Muslim Theology ,,.75 




But before we go any further to discuss the question of writing 
hadith in particular, it is necessary to see the general position of 
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writing in Arabia on the eve of Islam. 

2. Position of Arabic writing at the advent of Islam :- 

It is generally believed that while Arabic writing in South 

Arabia had reached its most developed stage as early as in the Tubba‘ 

dynasty -1 ", the literacy of North Arabia was in a deplorable state, so 

much so that at the advent of Islam there were only seventeen persons 

2 

in Mecca who knew how to write , while in Medina the position was 

3 

rather worse, where less than a dozen persons knew this art . 

The above account does not seem to present a complete picture of 
literacy of pre-Islamic Arabia, especially in the case of Mecca which 
was a cosmopolitan city, a junction of caravan routes, a religious 
dentre and seat of missionary works of Christians and Jews. In. order 
to have a fairly clear picture of Arabic writing in this region, it is 
necessary to see how and when it was introduced in Hijaz. According 
to Baladhuri, the people of Hijaz learnt this art from the people of 
Anbar, who in turn had learnt it from the people of Hira, the present 
Kufa. He traces its history thus: 'At the close of the 5 th century, 
three men of the tribe of Tayy named Muramir b. Murra, Aslam b. Sidra 
and‘Amir b. Jadra invented the Arabic alphabet at Baqqa(near Hira 
and Hit) and taught it to the people of Anbar, who in turn taught 

^ Muqaddima ,418. 

^ Futuh , 457»; ‘iqd , iv, 242-243* 

5 Hadith lit , 41*5 Manahil , i, 336. 
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it to the people of Hira. One Bishr b. ‘Abd al-Malik, who used to 
frequent Hira, learnt to write Arabic there. Having learnt this art 
he cane to Lecca and taught it to Sufyan o.Umayya and Abu Qays b. 
c Abd limaf.' 1 


Thus we see that writing was introduced in Eijaz through Kira, 

which was a seat of learning from early times. The well known story of 

the poets Kutalammis and Tarafa of the reign of ‘Anr b. Kind (554 - 

570 A.D.) sh07/3 that writing was common among the Arabs of those days. 

According to the story, ‘Amr b. Hind gave each of these poets a sealed 

letter asking them to hand it to his officer, Rabi* b. Hawthara, in 

Bahrayn. Although the poet3 were made to believe that these were 

letters of introduction recommending for generous treatments, they 

contained an ox-der to put the bearers to death. We learn from the 

story that while ilutalacunis, who got suspicious of the contents of the 

letter and had a youth of Kira read it and thus escaped, the poor 

Tarafa, who refused to open the sealed letter and carried it to 

2 

Rabi‘, was mercilessly put to death. 


We do not know for certain whether the letters given to these 

poets were in Arabic, but circumstances suggest that the most probable 

language in which the letters were written was Arabic. V.e find that 

one ‘Adi b. Zayd in those days was employing Arabic writing in the 

3 

Persian Court of Khusraw I. It was most likely, therefore, 


Futuh, 456-457*; V/uzara’, i, where it is said that the first to 
write in Arabic were the above named three persons.; !,.a c arif , 187* 

Shi*-r , i, 131, 134, 137, 136, 142. A£h (Rudolph}, xxi, 194-136* 

j »• V ■ , • ' “i I ••*• f 1 • V* ^ 1 ^ ^ ? 

y V • ) ^ 1 } i • 


.»• 
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that Arabic be used .in Arab courts of Kira where in fact it was 

taught and learnt. Hammed b. Zayd, for instance, taught his son 

Arabic language and script first and only later, the Persian."*" That 

Arabic was taught in Kira is evident from another report which says 

that King Bahrain Gur (420-155 A.D.) who was educated by Mundhir 

amongst the Arabs of Kira, was instructed in the Persian, Arabic and 

2 

even Greek languages and writings. 

Kira remained a seat of learning until quite late. It is reported 

that when Xhalid conquered this city, he found young men in 

3 

monasteries occupied with multiplying scriptures. According to 
another report, Khalid saw some people learning the art of writing in 


In Mecca, we can expect a considerable amount of literacy long 

before the advent of Islam, for it had been a religious and commercial 

5 

centre from about 350 A.D. onwards. It is but natural that here 
some business transactions were made in writing by people who knew 
this art. History has preserved many such names who could write in 
the sixth century A.D. c Abd al-Muttalib ( d. 578 A. D.), the grandfather 
of the Prophet, is one such example. He is reported to have once 
written from Mecca to his maternal relatives in Medina to go and help 
him obtain possession of his paternal estate in Mecca.^ A document 

in the handwriting of the same *Abd al-Muttalib is reported to have 

• _ 7 

been found in the treasury of al-Mamun. 


Agh , ii, 100-101. 

2 

History of Persia , i, 2o2. 

z 

y 'Origin of writing...', JASB , (I 856 ), 575-576.; Ka sadir , 51. 

^ Magadir , 51 • 

5 

Arabic Sonant . 1*1. 

£ 

Mahomet , i, pp t .viii, ccliv, n.; Annales , i, 1084-1088. 

' Fihrist, 7* 
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Even before ‘Abd al-Muttaiib, his great grandfather, '..usayy had 
written a letter to his own brother Rizah.^ 

Despite prevalence of Arabic writing in Eijaz, the Muslim 
historians, influenced oj traditional view that the period before 
Islam was lacking in any cultural achievement whatsoever and calling 
it 'the days of ignorance', put forward the theory that the literates 
at the advent of Islam were so few that they could be counted on 
finger-tips. Dr. Kamidulleh, the contemporary Muslim scholar 
maintains that 'there were fifteen to twenty literate people in Mecca, 
while in Medina the number of those who knew the art was even smaller.' 
But according to Baladhuri, who seems to be the primary source of 
Hamidullah'a report, seventeen is the total number of literates among 
the Quraysh tribe only whom he mentions by name.'* The literates of 
Medina are also mentioned by name and number. Dr. Zubayr Siadiqi, a 
modern Indian scholar, believes that the number of the Arabs of Medina 


Tab, I, i, 36. 

^ Sa hifa , 4• 

• _ .- • 

^ Futuh, 457* The names of literates giver, by Baladhuri are as 
follows: 

1. ‘‘Umar b. al-Khattab. 

2. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 

3. ‘Uthraan b. ‘Affan. 

4. Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah. 

5. Talha (b. 4 UbayiAllah).’ 

6. Yazld b. Abi Sufyan. 

7. Abu ^udhayfa b. ‘Utba b. Rabi‘a. 

8. Hat it b. ‘Amr al- ‘Amiri. 

• • . _ — 

9. Abu Salarna b. Abd al-Asad al-Makhzumi. 

.10.' Aban b. 3a‘id_b. al-‘Asi b. Umayya. 

11. Khalid b. 8a 4 id b. al-‘Asi b. Umayya. 

12. ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh al-‘Amiri. 

13. Huwaytib b. ^Abd al- 4 Uzza al- ‘Amiri. 

14. Abu Sufyan b. Harb b. Umayya. 

Ip. Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan. 

16. Juhaym b. as-Salt b. Lakhrama. 

17 • Al— .r.la * c. al-ha<Jrami • 
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who could write was less than a dozen. He seems to have reached 

this conclusion on the basis of It:: Sa‘d's report which gives names 

2 

of nine such rarsons. 


But looking at the literary and cultural history of pre-Islamic 
Arabia, we expect more literates than hitherto described. In addition 
to poetry, the Ayyam (narrative of the battles) and genealogies, and 
other religious and profane literature of the period point to fairly 
advanced stage of literacy in pre-Islamic Arabia. Vie enumerate below 
some of the written records of this period to show the literary 
achievements of Bedouin Arabs. 

3. Written records of pre-Islamic Arabia ; 

(i) Sah ifa , Ma.jalla and Rawasim :- In pre-Islamic Arabia, the 

wise sayings, proverbs, certain laws,and interesting 
information used to be recorded in black and white. 
The receptacles of such information were known as 
sa hifa (pi. juhuf), ma.jalla (?1. ma.jall ) and 
rawasim (pi. rawasim ). Kabigha Dhubyani use3 the 
word ma.jalla to indicate the Gospel^ while the Qur’an 
refers to the 'Rolls of Abraham and Moses' as Suhuf 
Ibrahim wa llusa.^ This shows that both the 'Gosoel' 


H adith 1 it ., 41• 

2 Tab, III, ii, 23, 59, 79, 91, 100, 136, 142, 148. The names given 
are as follows: Abu *Abs b. Jabr, Ubayy b. Ka‘b, *Abd Allah b. Rawaha, 
Aws b. Khawaliy, Kundhir b. ‘Amr, Usayd b. Hudayr, Hudayr, Sa^d b. 
4 Ubada ana Rafi 4 b. Malik. 

3 

Papyri , i, 48. 

^ Qur’an , 87:19 



and the 'ilclls of Abraham and hoses' were preserved 


in written form. 


It was customary in those days to record the wise 
sayings and proverbs in sa hifa or ma.jalla o In fact, 
the post Islamic practice of recording Prophet's 
sayings in suhuf or mapall ^ is the continuation, of 
old bsdouin method of preserving precious words of 
wisdom. 


The wise sayings normally called h ikma were so popular during 

the Prophet's time that they used to be compared with the teachings of 

Muhammad. The following story provides an example. It is reported 

that Muhamraed invited Suwayd b. Samit to embrace Islam. The latter 

declined his invitation saying, 'you might be having the same thing 

as I myself possess^' On enquiry as to what did he possess, Suwayd 

told that he was in possession of Ma,ial 1 at Luqman i.e. a manuscript 

containing wise sayings of Luqman. The story further tells that the 

Prophet then asked him to read out the najalla which the latter did. 

Thereupon the Prophet said that he had something more precious and 

2 

valuable, namely the Qur’an. 

It appears from the story that the wise sayings of Luqman were 
preserved in a book form entitled majallat Lucman . This book was 

^ The sah ifa of the companions are well known. As regards ma.jalla 
(pi. majall ), containing sayings of the Prophet,we find a report in 
which it is said that Anas b. Malik (d. 91/93 A.H.) wrote down the 
traditions of the Prophet and gave his ma.jall (the booklets in 
loose sheets or rolls) to his pupils for copying and memorisation, 
(cf. Mi hay a (Ath), i t 201.; iv. 85. j Taciyj d , 95 *) 

2 

Annales , i. 1208.; Sira , 28j-285. 



for the well-known 


perhaps in circulation throughout the first century, 
scholar Wahb. b. L'unabbih (d.110/116 A.H.) is reported to have read 
numerous chapters or part cf it. 

Apart from majallat luqman , we find references of other sah ifas 
and tr.a,j°llas which contained the wise sayings (hikma) of unidentified 
persons. Bashir b. Ka 4 b, for instance, possessed a sah ifa containing 
wise sayings. It is reported that cnce when ‘Imran b. Eusayr. (d. 52 A.H. 
related a saying of the Prophet, Bashir b. Ka 4 b compared it with the 
h ikma contained in his sah ifa , whereupon ‘Imran reproached him saying, 
•whereas I relate to you on the authority cf the Prophet, you relate to 
me from your safy lfa .^ 

The practice of recording h ikma in sah ifa continued mite late, for 
v;e hear Lu‘av/iya asking his courtier Kabib b. Has lama al-Fihri: 'write 

3 

this in your book, for it is hikma 1 . 

As regards sah ifa of pre-Islamic Arabia, the Qur’an provides the 
best testimony by referring to suhuf Ibrahim wa Husa *( the rolls of 
Abraham and Hoses). I bn. Munajjim, writing in 131 A.H.., says that this 

C 

book existed among the Jews of Arabia. Its reference in the Qur’an 
suggests that the book was well known to Arabs. 

Apart from ma.jalla and sa hifa , we find mention of books known 


Ha‘arif , 27 . 

3 3, iv, 139. (Adab ). 

*Iod , iv, 110, 

Qur’an , 87:19* 

•Origin of writing... 


4 

5 


', JASB,(I 856 ), p. 376. 



as rawasir. (pi. rawasim ). These books contained certain customary 
laws of Arabian society.^ 


It is important to note that sah ifa and majalla did not necessarily 

imply a book-size manuscript. They were rather loosely used to indicate 

a note book, memorandum or even a book. As regards majalla , the 

Prophet is reported to have said, "with the Arabs every kitab (written 

2 

text) is a najalla ". 

(ii) Religious texts ; 

(a) Torah and Bible ;- Sources point to the existence of certain 

religious texts of pre-Islamic Arabia.'* 

The most important document of this nature 
is the Arabic version of Old and New 
Testaments. 

Although we are not sure whether 
complete Bible in Arabic was available to 
the Arabs of seventh and eighth century a.D. H , 


Lisan , xii, 241. ; Jones, Yiixliacs, "On the Arabs", Asiatic Researches . 15« 

^ Nihaya (Ath), i, 201. 

5 Hayawan , i, 69-70, 88. ; Fa.jr , 199• 

4 

The question whether there was any translation of the Bible in the 
early days of Islam is still unsettled. While Arthur Voobus assumes 
a pre-Islamic Arabic translation of Gospel, Graf, on the other hand, 
dcubts the existence of such a translation until so late as the ninth 
century a.D. [cf. Papyri , i, p. 50, referring Arthur Voobus, Studies 
in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac ("Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianor-um orientalium: Subsidia" III (^Louvain, 1951H) PP» 6-9, 

I 56 -I 63 ; and Georg Graf, Geschichte der Christlichen arabischen 
Literatur I (Citta del Vaticano, 1944, PP* 27-52.) 3 Similarly, 
while some scholars believe that the "first version of Christian 
Scripture in Arabic dates from the eighth century..." (cf. Kilgour, 

The Gospel in many .years , pp. 10-11), Ivi.J. de C-oeje, agreeing with 
Noldeke remarks, "Ko Arabic version of the Bible, or parts of the 
Bible, existed either in the time of the Prophet or at the time of the 
fathers of the Mohammedan church." (cf. Semitic Studies , ed. G.A. Kohut, 
Berlin, 1897> p»- 185).» 

Referring to the findings of Gibson and Gotze on this subject, 

Abbott says, "The results of the researches of Gibson and GStze bring 
the date of beginning of the development of Christian Arabic literature 
to about 70C A.D. at the latest." (cf. Papyri , i, 46.) But since 
these results have been reached on meagre paleographic evidence, they 
cannot,therefore, be considered as final. 
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yet we arc- tola of the existence of some early Christian and Jewish 
religious documents in pre-Islamic Arabia. The story of Caliph^Jaar' 
possession of 'Book of Daniel' for which he was rebuked by the Prophe 
shows that some suc.h material was in circulation before the advent of 


3 


4* 


1 


Islam. 


That this religious literature was extant in writing can be inferred 

from the following report. Of c Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-^As, it is said 

that he possessed a number of books of the 'People of the Book' which 

2 

he used to study with great interest. These 'number of books' seem to 
be stray sheets containing portions of the Bible. It is difficult to 
say whether these 'books' v/ere in Arabic or in Syriac, but the possibility 
of its being in Arabic is very great in view of the presence of Arabic 
speaking Christian missionaries in the region. 


We find references of people who in early Islam used to read and 
sometimes quote passages from both Torah and Gospel - a fact which shows 
that these scriptures v/ere written down, though in portions. To take few 
examples, IJalik b. Dinar (d. 130 A.H.) not only read the Torah but 

4 

frequently quoted the Bible in Arabic, Waraqa b. Nawfal was not only 

5 6 

'reader of books 1 ' , but had copied part of the Bible, and Ibn Ishaq 

7 

quotes several proverbs which apparently come from the Bible. 

(b) Book of Daniel :- Among the religious texts of this period 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 


SD, i 

, 115-116. 



Tab, 

IV, ii, 11. ; 

vii. 

ii, 189. 

«ab, 

VII, i, l6l. 

; Kily 

£, ii, 45 

Hilya 

ii, 358-359 

• 


Sira, 

i, 121, 143, 

149, 

ro 

0 

• 

SIE, 

i, 32. 

• 


Sira, 

i, 149-150. 
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Vi as the ' Book of Daniel 1 which contained, prophesies and apocryphal 
history. It was very popular during the Prophet's lifetime. 

Probably it was this book whici^Umar had copied and incurred 
the Prophet's wrath. The story goes that‘Umar copied a book of the 
'believers in the Scriptures', bound it in red leather and brought it 
to the Prophet. Looking at this book in‘Umar's hand, the Prophet got 
angry and admonished the former for copying a scripture other than 
the (ciur’an.'*' 

Although the story gives no indication that the book copied by 
‘Umar wa3 the ' Book of Daniel ', yet the occasion on which the story was 
related suggests so. It was narrated by‘Umar himself when a 
similar situation arose during his caliphate. It so happened that a 
man from the tribe of ‘Abd al-Qays made a copy of the ' Book of Daniel '. 
\Vhen‘Umar came to know of it, he called the roan, asked him to destroy 
the book, and threatened him with severe punishment if he or anyone 

2 

else read it. Thereafter he narrated his own story referred to above. 

This v/as done, perhaps, to show that the Prophet disapproved of such 
an act and also perhaps to impress upon the man that he (‘Umar) was 
acting in accordance with the sunna of the Prophet. In any case, it is 
clear from the story that the ' Book of Daniel 1 was found in written 
form in earlyIsLamic period, if not in pre-Islamic era. 

Another reference to this book is found in a report given by 
f Amr b. maymun (d. 74 A.H.). He relates: "I was sitting in the company of 
several persons at Kufa when a man came with a book. The people present asked 

SD, i, 115-116.; Tacyid , 52. 

Tacyid , 51-52.;‘‘mucaddima, 43^.; 'Origin of writing... 

p. 512 . 
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'what book 

Above 
that the 1 
Muhammad, 
thereafter 
time. And 
literature 


is this?'. He replied, " ‘ The Book of Daniel 1 ." 

reports where clear reference to the 'book 1 is found indicate 
Rook 0° Daniel 1 in all probability was extant at the time of 
for if it could survive during the rigid rule of ‘Umar and 
, it could have been easily in existence during the Prophet's 
the age preceding the Prophet was more favourable to such a 
than the one following him. 


It is to be borne in mind that the ' Book of Daniel 1 dealing with 

Oneirocritics is different from the book which we have been discussing 

so far. This book, according to Sprenger's researches, did not exist 

2 

at the time of Muhammad. 

(c) Book of Enoch ;- Another religious text extant in pre-Islamic 

Arabia was the ' Book of Enoch' ♦ Sprenger is 

of the opinion that the translation of this 

book into Arabic was made before the time of 
3 

the -rophet. 


(iii) writings of H anifs and Sabians : 

It has all along been a mystery as to 

who the hanifs were. One view is that it was 

• ■ -- - 

a sect of monotheists in Arabia who were 

4 

neither Jews nor Christians. But according 
' to Qur anic version, says Prof. Watt, "the 

h anifs were the followers of the ideal original 
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4 


•Origin of writing-... 
'Origin of writing...' 
'Origin of writing...' 
Mecca, 162. ; 33; iii, 


', JASB , (1856), p. 512. ; Tacyid , 
, JASB . (I856), p. 576. 

JASB . (I856), p. 576. 
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of Arab religion; 
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they -were no sect or party of historical people."^ 

Regardless of whether they were Christians, Jews or Monotheists, 

this much is certain, that it was a 'party cf men' with certain beliefs. 

It is about this 'party of men' (whether we call them hrnif or attribute 

some other name to them) that it is reported that they possessed some 

2 

sort of Hebrew, Syriac or Arabic manuscripts. Dhahabi reports tnat 
they used to travel in search of religious information from Jews, 

Christians and other communities.^ This report shows that religious 
propaganda was on among Christians and Jews of pre-Islamic Arabia. It 
seems that hanifs were keenly interested in religious knowledge and had 
possessed some written records. 


Sabians, like h anifs , are also reported to have possessed some 

books about their beliefs. They were a small community 'professing a 

4 

monotheism based mainly on Greek philosophy'. The chances of their 

possessing some manuscripts are rather great in view of the definition 

of the word Sabi itself. This term, by which they are known, literally 

5 

means 'one who reads or writes books'. 

^. Other proofs of writing in pre-Islamic Arabia : 

(i) Midras :- Midras or midrash was a place where Jewish religion 

g 

and the art of writing was taught. The teaching of 
language also formed a subject of curriculum in some 
of these midras . Abu Haritha, known for his 
'exceptional religious knowledge among Roman Emperors, 


Mecca, 162, citing R. Bell, 'Who were the Hanifs?', Moslem world 
XX (1930), 124. 

2 Nubala *, i, d6 

^ Nubala *, i, 86 

^ Mecca, 28. 

J Papyri , ii, 6, referring Hamaaani's al-Iklil , p. 17 

° vi, 171. 

7 - 

$ora> 401. 
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had read Greek books, while Zayd b. Thabit learnt Hebrew language in 

these miaras .^ It is said that the Prophet, Abu Bakr and ‘'Umar, all 

2 

three paid a visit to one of the Jewish mi eras in Medina. 

Looking at the function the midras performed, we can justly infer 
that seme written literature must have been produced from this religious- 
cum-educational institution. Ix also shows a literary atmosphere of 
pre-Islamic Arabia. 


That writing was employed at the advent of Islam can be inferred 
from information provided by historical sources. The mention of the 
Prophet's scribes and oxher women writers of early Islamic period 
provide ample evidence of popularity of writing on the eve of Islam. 

The terra' kamil 1 , applied to those who knew, inter alia, the art of 
writing provides additional evidence of literacy in those days. 

(ii) Muhammad 1 s scribes :- Without entering into the controversy 

5 

whether Muhammad was literate or not, 
we turn to his literate companions 
who were busy writing the passages of 
the Qur’an. Some of these scribes 


Papyri , ii, 2p6. 

2 Sira, 383, 388, 394. ; SB, ii, 294 ( Jizya ). 

^ The Qur’an testifies the illiteracy of Muhammad (cf. Qur’an, 29:47)* 
Although it was quite possible for Muhammad to learn to read and write, 
yet he remained illiterate throughout his life. The reason why he 
made this decision was to prove the Divine origin of the Qur’an. 

(cf. ’ iqd , iv, 245* » ‘Ulnn , 15-16). For opposite view about Muhammad's 
literacy, see, Med. Islam , 98, n. ; Papyri , ii, 257, n. ; Jewish 
Foundation , 31-41, 93-93* 



were proficient in the art of writing from pre-Islamic times, others 
learnt it later. 

We find a long list of these secretaries - both permanent and 
temporary - in Al-Kattani's at-Taratib al-Idariyya ,^ where forty-two 
names are mentioned. Dr. Hanidullah’s al-hatha* io as-Siyasiyya provides 
us with some more names bringing the total to about fifty. This long 
list of Muhammad's scribes gives us the impression that literacy in 
general and writing in particular was not totally unknown to the Arabs. 

The fact that some scribes had learnt the art of writing only after 
Islam and became so proficient as to become official secretaries reflect 
the prevailing literary atmosphere of Arabia without which such an 
achievement of these scribes would have been well-nigh impossible. 

(iii) Women writers ;- If we look at the list of those who knew how to 

read and write, we come across the name3 of 
several women literates of this period. The 
well known among them were Hafsa, Umm Kulthum, 

Shifa’ bint ‘Abd Allah (the tutor of Hafsa), 

‘/t’isha bint Sa 6 a, umm Surma, Fatima bint al-Khattab, 

- - 3 

Xhadija, ana Karima bint al-Miqdad. 

The majority of these women writers had learnt 
the art cf writing before Islam. It shows that 
writing in this period was so popular that even 
women, the most ignoble and underprivileged class 

Taratib , i, 115*> Also see ‘ Ulum , 17. 
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of pagan society, could learn it. Baladhuri has cited an interesting 
stcrp which shows that writing was not uncommon among women of this age. 
He reports that a married woman named Shumavla wrote a love message on 
sand. The husband happened to see it and divorced his wife. The lady 
consequently got maxried to her lover.'*' 


The 3 bove story, if genuine, clearly reflects the prevalent practice 
of writing among the pre-Islamic Arabs. 

(iv) Teaching of the art of writing :- It appears that the kitaba (the 
art of writing) v;as seriously learnt by interested few in the pre- 
Islamic Arabia. We find occasional references to the teachers and 
pupils of this art. To take for instance, c Amr b. Zurara, also 
known as al-katib (scribe), and Jufayna^ are mentioned among the 
teachers of the art of writing. Similarly, it is reported that 
*Adi b. Zayd al-‘lbadi was sent to a school ( Kuttab ) to learn this art.^ 


Incidentally, the second report also points to the existence 
of proper schools in pre-Islamic Arabia. That schools existed in 
that period is also evident from the fact that we find several 
references of teachers ( mu^allimun ) in early sources.'’ 


(v) Kamil:- The term Kamil , found in early and pre-Islamic literature, 
is indicative enough to show that writing was viev/ed with great 
honour. In those days, a person expert in marksmanship, swimming, 
and writing was given the honorific title of 'perfect man' or Kamil. 
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Among these kumala ’ (pi. of Kanii ) were: Sa*d b. ‘Ubada,^, Usayd b. 
Hudayr , ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy , Aws b. Khawli', Suwayd b. as-3an.it', 
Hudayr al-Xata’ib^, and Rafi‘ b. !.!alik^. 


Although history has not preserved the records of writings of these 
men, the degree of probability of their havin left some written record 
is quite high. The appellation of the term' kamil 1 against their names 
suggests such an inference. 

(vi) Pacts and tribal agreements 

Among the pre-Islamic written records may also be mentioned the 
tribal pacts and agreemtnts,some of which have been r^reserved in early 
sources. The document boycotting the Prophet and his family", known as 
Sa hifa and Kitab , was perhaps the last of a series of such written pacts. 
The text of a tribal agreement between the Qahtan ind the Rabi f a has 

_9 

been preserved by Dinwari . In addition to this, we find reference of a 

pact between Xhuza‘a and ‘Abd al-huttalib^. This written document is said 

to have been hanged in the building of Ka‘ba and was later found in the 

family of Knuza‘a. It is reported that it was brought to the Prophet on 

the occasion of Hudaybiya when Ubayy b. Ka‘b read it out to the Prophet‘S. 

12 

The existence of these written tribal agreements clearly indicates 
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Tab, III, ii, 142. ; Futuh , 459 . 

Tab, ii, I 36 . ; Futuh, 459* 

Futuh, 459. 

Tab, III, ii, 91. 5 Futuh . 459* 

Futu h, 459* ; Agh , iii, 25 . ; Sira , 284. 

Tab, III, ii, 136 . ; Futu h, 46 O. 

Tab, III, ii, 148. ; Futuh , 459- 

Tab, I, i, 139-140. ; Annales , i, 1189- ; 

Tiwgl, 593-554. 

Ka sadir , 66. 

1'asadir, 66. ; V/athsFi.a, no. 171. 
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that writing was not unknown among the bedouin Arabs of pre-Islamic era. 

(vii) Inscriptions :- Another important source of information regarding 

the Arabic writing in pre-Islamic Arabia are the early inscriptions, 
some of which have been discovered in recent past. Asad, in his 
Ma s adir ash-Shi 1, r al-Jahili . refers to eight such inscriptions.^ 

While Rosenthal considers the inscription on the tomb of Imru ’1 

2 

Qays, dated 328 A.D., as 'the oldest preserved Arabic inscription', 
Asad points to a much earlier inscription of the beginning of the 

thrid century A.D. Ke refers to an inscription, dated 210 A.D., 

3 

found in the valley of al-Maktab, in the Tur Sina peninsula . This 
he considers the earliest known inscription. 

Azraqi refers to several inscriptions on the stones of the 
building of Ka‘ba, some of which were discovered at the time of the 

rebuilding of the Shrine.^ He also mentions a number of inscriptions 

' 5 

inscribed on alwah and hajar , found on hillocks and other places. 

It should be emphasised that Azraqi is the most reliable 
historian with regard to Meccan inscriptions. Considering his 
reports accurate and genuine, Rosenthal remarks, "It is comforting 
to be able to refer to a few cases of an accurate and historical 
use of inscriptions by Muslim historians.... A valuable example 
in this direction was set by the early historian of f.ieeca, 
al-Azraqi. He quoted Meccan building inscriptions which no doubt were 

Masadir , 23-31* 

9 

Historio graphy, 17* 

^ I'a s adir , 25 - 26 . 

A • 

Akhbar , i, 37 > 111*5 ii, 227-; Also see Nihaya , i, 312. 

Akhbar , i, 149-16U, 270.; ii, 233 . 
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genuine and correctly reproduced."' 

The above reports regarding Meccan inscriptions clearly show the 
prevalence of Arabic writing in pre-Islanic Arabia. 

(viii) Poetry, ?.'ar-like deeds and tribal genealogies :- 

Lastly, we come to the richest heritage of Bedouin Arabs - 
their poetry, which was mainly oral and was formally recorded 
only in late Unayyad and early Abbasid period. 

Most of the scholars are sceptical about its puis oral 
transmission from pre-Islanic period till Umayyad and Abbasid 
times. They are partly justified in doing so, for very little, 
rather insignificant, written record of pre-Islamic poetry could 
survive to this day. But to declare the whole bedouin poetry as 
product of post-Islamic period simply because they were orally 
transmitted is also unjustifiable, in view of the fact that such 
a large scale fabrication and its attribution to pre-l3lamic period 
is unimaginable. Moreover, the powerful retentive memory' of Arabs 
is also a reality which should not be completely overlooked. As 
a matter of fact memory was one of the two reliable sources of 
preserving knowledge. 

As regards the writing down of poetry in this period, it is 

said that certain tribes used to record the poems of their tribal 
2 

poets. It is also well known that some pagan poetry were 

inscribed in golden letters and used to be hanged on the doors of 

the Ka‘ba as the masterpiece of the year. Thus,we are told that at least 

^ Historiography , 112. 
o 

Ma s adii’ , 107 - 133 * 

^ Kufad, 10.; c Iqd ,..vi, 119 * 
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few, if not all, poetical works of Jahiliyya period were written down. 

Nasir al-Asad, in his I- a s adir ash-Shi^r al-Jahili . has collected some 

twenty references from different poems for recording the poetry in 

pre-Islamic Arabid.^ Krenkow also believes that some records were 

2 

preserved by the pagan poets. 


Apart from poetry, the 
deeds ( ayyan al-Arab) also 

^ . . 4 

redoum ^racs. 


tribal genealogies', and tribes 1 war-like 
formed part of the written material of 


( ix) Personal let cars :- 


Among the written records of pi’e-Islamic Arabia were also 

5 

the personal letters freely exchanged among the literate bedouins. 

To take for instance, Kanzala b. Abi Sufyan wrote tc his father in 

Yemen that Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah was inviting people to Allah.^ 

Similarly, Qusayy b. Kilab wrote to his brother Rizah asking for his 
7 

help. Then v/e find a reference of the letters exchanged between 

- — 8 

Samaw’al and Harith b. Abi Sharnr al-Ghassani. 


(x) Occasional recordings 

9 

Mention may also be made of occasional recordings of proverbs , 
historical events promissory notes'^, and letters of amnesty'*'' 
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Ma s adir , 122-133* 

Krenkow, "The use of writing for the Preservation of Ancient Arabic 
Poetry", A volume of Oriental Studies to E.G. Bro7f-ne . Edited by J.V». 
Arnold, pp. 261-268. 

Tab, IV, i, 32-33- 

*Ali and Mu^awiya , 14 • 

Subh, vi, 468 . 

Agh , vi, 250. 

Sira , 75* 

Agh , ix, 99 . ^ 

Ta’v/il , 137 n. 

Subh, vi, 466 .; Historical Sources , 144, referring tc the ancient 
custom of inscribing public events on monuments. 

Wat’na*iq , no. 181.; Ma s adir , 70 . 

Agh , xi, 120. 
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in pre-Isianic Arabia. These r. cords should be expected more in the 
commercial town of Mecca than in far off areas where transaction v.as 
perhaps oral. 

The above discussion gives some idea of the condition of literacy 

in pre-Islamic Arabia. In the light of these information it looks 

incredible that there were only seventeen literates in Mecca at the 

advent of Islam.^ In fact it is an underestimate of the literary 

achievement of the pre-Islamic people. The condition of literacy was 

not as bad as claimed by early historians. The continuous discoveries 

of old papyri, the inscriptions and modern researches in this early 

period, has falsified the claim of total ignorance of Arabia before 
2 

Islam. Now, we are not justified in denying their religious, cultural 
and literary achievement, especially in presence of ample proof of 
Christian and Jewish influence on them. A hadlth tells us that Jews 

used to read the passages of Torah d.nd translated them into Arabic for 

3 4 _ 5 

Arabic speaking Bedouins. Umayya b. Abi’s-Balt' and Nadr b. al-Haritn, 

6 

we are told, possessed niblical knowledge. 


As regards social life of pre-Islamic Arabs , we are informed that 

1 Futuh , 457 . ; ‘iod , iv, 242 - 243 . 

2 

Inscriptions of the time of Caliph Mu‘awiya and papyrus of the time 
of Caliph ‘Umar hasfebeen discovered so far. (cf. George C. Miles, 
"Early Islamic Inscriptions near 'pa*if in the Hijaz", Journal of the 
hear Eastern Studies , October, 1948, p. 240; Adolf Grohmann, From 
the wor l d of Arabic Papyri , Cairo, 1952?, p. 82 ; ar.d Tadrib , 152.) 

^ .83, iii, 98 (Tafslr al-Qur’an ). ; iv, 441 ( I*ti s am ), 495 ( Taw hia). 

4 - 

Hayawan , i, 520. 

J Nadr used to write in pre-Islamic times.(cf. sira , 235) 

6 oira, 191-192, 235-236, 458- 
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they possessed certain laws which they used to follow. Although each 
tribe had its own laws'*', yet they attached importance to the spirit of 
lav/. The reference of rawasim, mentioned above, suggests the presence 
of even codified tribal law. 


That Arabs were not without prose literature in pre-Islamic times - 

is evident from Hisham b. 1'uhammad b. Sa’ib Kalbi’s claim to have 

obtained material for his book ' Kitab al-Ansab 1 from the 'books found 
- 3 

in iiira'. Tnis statement of Eisnam rightly led Rasnia Rida to believe 

. . 4 

that the term ummi.yya ( illiteracy) cannot be applied to all Arabs, as 

5 

is suggested by few. 


In fact the references of numerous writing materials and receptacles 

of written records in the Qur’an and other early and pre-Islamic 

literature clearly suggests that writing was fairly known in the pre- 

Islamic times. In addition to the receptacles like kitab , sa hifa , 

5 

ma.jalla , etc., v/e find references of pen, papyrus, ink, inkpots, tablets, 

7 

register, seals and a score of other items relating to written records. 

■*" In the words of La bid, " w'a likulli oawmin sunnatun wa imamuha (every 
tribe has its own code of laws and a leader)", (cf. Seven poems , 123).. 

^ list , ii, 204-205/150-191. 5 "Origin of writing...", JASB, 185b,pp.375-378 

x 

;-anar , X, 746. 

^ Eanar , X, 746. 

^ lied. Islam , $8, n. ; 4 Ulna , 15-16. 

^ For various early usages of these and other similar terms, see infra, 
chapter V, pp. 268-307. 

7 ICa sadir , 59 - 103 . 





A long list of t.'.ese exiting materials provide us with sufficient proof 
to our hypothesis that writing was in vogue among the bedouins of pre- 
Islaniic Arabia. 


The well known hadith term, 1 matn 1 also suggests the use of writing 

in pre-Islamic Arabia. This post-Islamic tern for the text (as against 

the is.-Td ) of hadith is a pre-Islamic word. 1 In the Jahiliyya period 

2 

it signified a 'written text' . Labid uses it in this sense when, 
lamenting on the ruins of his beloved, he says, "The floods have cleared 
away (the dust) from the ruins (which shine as clearly) as if they were 
books (zubur ), the texts of which ( nutunaha ) the pans (aclamuha) have 
renewed."^ 


The use of mutun , the plural of matn (text), along with the aolam 
(pens) and zubur (books) in these lines strongly suggest the existence 
of writing in pre-Islamic Arabia. 

Referring to the existence of written material of early and pre- 
Islamic era, Juynboll reports: "|?uat SezginJpresents a revision of 
Goldziher's chronology of the registration; he contends that writing 
was much uiox’e commonly practised in the earliest days than Goldziher had 

4 

given to understand."' 


1 list , ii, 6-7/20. 

2 

It appears that the post-Islamic technical meaning of the term ' matn ' 
(the text of a hadith) has been borrowed from this pre-Islamic sense. 

3 

Sever, poems , 54- 

4 

Authenticity, referring Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabi3chen 
Schrifttums, vol. I, pp. 53—83• 


IO o 


5. Position of writing -ftar Islam ; 

We have seen that writing ras not unknown in Arabia when 1'uljammad 
appeared on the scene. Was it not natural in these circumstances that 
nev, converts wished to record the sayings of their religious leader in 
writing, more so when the latter had encouraged them to do so? The 
answer to this is positively in affirmative. The companions paid full 
attention to the Prophet's teachings and tried not only to learn but to 
spread them among their co-religionists . The dissemination of his 
teachings was part of the Prophet's mission which the companions 
successfully accomplished. But along with this task, the companions also 
made arrangements to preserve these teachings both orally and in writing. 
So far as Arabs' power of memorisation was concerned, they were unrivalled 
in this art and used to learn thousands of verses by hearing only once; 
as regards practice of writing, they were wont to record vvise sayings of 
Luqman and others, and used to write the poetry of their tribal poets, 
their genealogies and war-like deeds. Both methods were, therefore, 
available to them for preservation of the Prophet's teachings. 

Despite this fact, it is generally believed that traditions were 
preserved solely in memory and only after centuries could they be 
transferred into books.'*' This supposition is untenable on the ground 
that if wise sayings of Luqman and Aktham could be recorded in writing, 
the sayings of Muhammad were more likely to be recorded in black and 
white. The statement of P.obson, a contemporary hadith scholar, is worth 
mentioning here. Agreeing with Sprenger, he says, "Sprenger wisely 
remarks that, while he is prepared to believe that no real books were 
produced before A.K. 120, he cannot believe that traaitionists before 
1 

A dv.a 1 , 207. ; iut , i,-159» 5 Mu haddithun , 127. ; Fa.ir , 221.; 

Tahditn, 45-46.; Fat h (intr), i, 17. ; Tdh , i, 151 . ; Pat h, i,218.; 

Khi tat, ii,533« t Zunun ,i.o57.; ?.'an5r ,x,76S.; Literary History , 144-; 

Tacyld (intr.),7»j As-sunr.a (3ib.), 40. 
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this trusted wholly to their memory ar.d had nut at least written notes."^ 

Guillaume's remark on the subject is also interesting, who says, "the 

extraordinary importance attached to every utterance of his (the Prophet) 

would naturally lead his followers who were able to write to record his 

words in order to repeat them to those who clamoured to know what he had 

said; and there is nothing at all in any demonstrably early writing to 

2 

suggest that such a practice would be distasteful to Muhammad." 

The recent discoveries of documents of the Prophet's time disprove 
the theory of late recording of hadith. It can now be established that 
hadith used to be written during his lifetime. In fact, the question 
of written transmission of Ijadith is closely linked with the historical 
development of the practice of writing itself. 

V/e have seen that the practice of writing had begun long before the 

advent of Islam. It found great patronage under Islam and the art 

progressed by leaps and bounds during the Prophet's time and thereafter. 

The prophet, motivated by the first revelation regarding reading and 

3 

writing, framed a sound educational policy and implemented it with 
great enthusiasm. In pursuance of this policy he opened schools, appointed 
teachers, employed scribes to write down revelations,^ and sent teachers 

5 

to various provinces of Islamic Empire. 


Robson, "Tradition, the second foundation of Islam", muslin world , 

XLI:i (January, 1951)> P* 25 . 

2 

Traditions , 17« 

5 _ 

J Qur^an, 96 : l- 5 « ( icra ' = read; al-oalsn = pen). 

^ The number of scribes x'ange between 40 and 50 (cf. Taratib, i, 115)- 

J Mus 4 ab b. d Umayr, known as muori’ (reader) was sent to instruct the 

Ledinese even in'pre-migration period (cf. Sira, i, 269,290.;TabJII > i»83.)• 
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In the beginning, there were no separate school buildings; the 

private houses and mosques served this purpose. The houses of Arqair.^ 

2 

and makhrama b. Nawfai are cited as some of tnose dwellings where 

education was imparted. The former was the centre of religious education 

in llecca, while the latter, popularly known as Par al-Qarra thouse of 
z 

readers y was a kind of residential school in Iviedina. 


Apart from Par al-Qurra 1 , there were nine^mosques in Medina which 

might have been used as schools. As regards proper schools, they are 

5 

not mentioned in the sources except the one opened in 2 a.H. Y/e, 
however, find references of teachers appointed by the Prophet. The 
prominent, among them were: c Ubada b. as-5amit°, *Abd Alllh b. Sa*id 
b. al- < A^^, Sa‘d b. ar-Habi 1 al-Khazraji®, Bashir o. Sa‘d b. Tha c laba^, 
Aban b. Sa^ id b. al-^As^, i:us £ ab b. ‘Uniayr^ and Ibn Umm Kaktum."*" 2 
Among the teachers sent to various cities were the band of seventy 
(var. forty)^ who,were killed at Bi’r I.:a fc una while on their way to the 


Annales , i, 2550*5 Akhbar , ii,210. 

2 Tab, IV,i, 150. 

5 Tab, IV,i, 150. 

^ Ashraf , i, 275* 

5 Tab, IV,i, 150. 

^ Taratib , i, 48 . 
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Usd , iii, 175* He was known in pre-Islamic times as katib (scribe). 
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Sira, 269-250; Tab, 

Tab , I, i, 158. 
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people of Uajd. Others were sent to Hajrar/ and to Yemen 

liu‘adh b. Ja’oal had beer, appointed as inspector of schools 

4 

to Yemen where he toured from district to district. 


J . The famous 
and was sent 


Although the Prophet himself remained illiterate,^ he encouraged 

others to learr. not only Arabic but also other languages. For example 

he had asked Sayd b. Thafcit to learn Hebrew and Syriac. A number of 

traditions are ascribed to the Prophet which show his favourable attitude 

7 

towards reading and writing. In a hadith,he is reported to have directed 

8 

the children to acquire learning from their neighbours. In another 

version, he asked them to take their lessons at the mosques in their 
9 

streets. _ According to another hadith,unpaid teaching is the duty of 

every learned man and withholding knowledge is a punishable sin.^ About 

•writing’as such, he says, "the teaching of writing is a duty of father 

towards his son."'*''*' He has given several advices with regard to writing, 

1? 13 

such as drying written texts after writing, revision after completion, 
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2 
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Ta_b,IIp.,36,38. 

Tab, III, i, 299- 
Kuna , i, 19- 

Annales , i, 1852-1853> 1981.; Sira , 886-887,956-957.; Hilya . i, 
240-241. 

Some Muslim scholars like Abu’l-walid (d. 474 A.H.) and Dhahabi 
(d. 748 A.H.) believe that Muhammad could read or write a word or 
two. But they had been severely criticised by other fellow muslir.s. 

(cf. Tdh, ii, 277.)• 

Tab, II, ii, 115*5 Annales , i, I 46 O. 

Jan;i c , chapter on ‘ ilm , and other hadith collections under the title 
*ilm ; Bayan , i, .7-55* 

Sa hifa , 11 ,; Taratib , i, 41-42. 

Sah ifa , 11. 

Bayan , i, 3 - 5 . 

Taratib , ii, 239-240. 

Imla* , 174 .;. lYa.jma* , 'ii, 47- 

Adab, 165 . .• 
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and dotting letters.^ In one of his instructions, he 

Tha'oit to put his per. cn his err daring short interva 
2 

dictation. He is reported to have said to I.xrawiya, 
use cotton (for stirring up the ink) in your inkstand 
point obliquely."^ 


asks Zayd b. 

in the course 
”0 Mu awiya, 
and nib your 


of 


Apart from wfrS'sre indirect instructions^ which he gave in connection 
with writing, he took some practical steps to acquaint his community 
with the art of writing and to popularise the same. He had asked 
Shifa-’ bint «bd Allah, a pre-Islaniic woman scribe, to teach the art of 
writing to his wife Hafsa ♦ The story of the prisoners of Badr whose 
ransom was fixed as teaching the art of writing to ten children each, 
is quite well known.^ The Prophet's acceptance of this service as their 
ransom shows how much ir.portance he used to give to the art of writing. 

7 

Again, he had persuaded Zayd b. Thabit to learn to write Hebrew and Syriac . 


Adab , 57. It is generally believed that the introduction of diacritical 
marks of Arabic alphabets did not take place until the second half of 
the first century. But SuyutI believes that dots were employed even 
during the Prophet's time (cf. Tadrlb , 152). According to Hamiduilah, 
"the oldest papyrus document dated 22 A.H....shows diacritical dots 
above the letters kh, dh, _z, s_h and n." 

The above views are confirmed by discoveries of inscriptions 
dating from the third century A.B. onwards, (cf. Kasadir , 25-51). 

In the light of above information, it is most likely that letters 
were dotted during the Prophet's time and hence his .instructions about 
it. 
o 

‘Uyun (Akh), i, 42.; V/uzara 9 , 12. 

3 

Muslim Scholarship , 15- 

^ <T J.yun (Akh), i, 42.; Imla a , 170. 

^ Futu h, 453*; Putiih (Goeje), 472 . 

Tab, II, i, 14.; Amwal , 115-113.; History of Persia , i, 26l.; 

Hihaya , xvii, 56 . 

Tab, II, ii, 115*; Anr.ales , i, I 46 O. 
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It was actually the outcome of the Prophet's educational policy 
that literacy became 'fairly' common in Arabia.'*' Though special 
attention was paid towards religious education, the art of writing was 
also learnt with great interest. 


From the time of the Prophet's arrival in Medina onwards we find 

that writing was employed for all religious,commercial, administrative 

and political purposes. In religious field, it was used to record, in 

particular, the revelation. Scribes for this purpose were appointed by 
2 

the Prophet. Some of them were permanent secretaries, while others 

were employed occasionally. The secretaries were as well appointed for 

several other administrative purposes such as corresponding with tribal 

chiefs^, keeping records of agricultural products and of zakat and other 

taxes.^ A secretary with the knowledge of foreign languages was 

5 

responsible for correspondence with non-Arabs. One secretary was 

reserved for writing details about the Prophet's share of the booty 

( caghanim an-nabi ),^ while another appointment was made to answer 

letters - within three days - in case of permanent secretary for 

7 

this purpose being absent. The latter was also the seal-keeper of 
0 

the Prophet. 


1 


2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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It should not be concluded that literacy was fully developed at this 
stage, for we find references which show that even leaders of certain 
tribes could not read auu write. The case of Namxr b. Tawlab, the 
chief of^Ukl tribe in Yemen, comes into mind, who could not read the 
charter given by the Prophet, and hac. to get it read by someone in 
the market place of Medina, (cf. Amwal , 11-12; Tab, I, ii, Jl.; 

Subh, xiii, 325-338*; Y’atha* iq t no. 255 * )• 

Tab, I, ii, 15, lc2. 

nnnales , ii, 856 . 

Anuales , ii, 856 .; Auzara *, 12-15*; Taratib, i, 121-124.; ‘Ind ,iv,246. 
Subh, i, 165 .; 'Iqd , iv, 246 . 


‘ Ind , iv, 246 . »‘uzara > , 12 . 

‘Iqd, iv, 246-247*5 Wuzara*, 12-13- 
c Iqd , iv, 247 .; Wuzara ’, 13 ; Ina c arif , 107 - 



In view of so much literary activity of the period, it was natural 
that the traditions of the Prophet be kept in written form. The 
companions, thus, amassed a considerable amount of hadith in their 
sa hifas , though following the old practice of keeping information in 
memory, they preserved the surma of the Prophet orally as well. Thus 
the recording of the tradition was done both orally and in writing. 

The role of memory and writing in connection with the transmission 
and recording of hadith has all along been a subject of discussion. 
Attempts have been made to overemphasise the role of one against the 
other. It has been commonly alleged that the memory was a preferrable 
source of^preserving Ijadith. It is further held that the writing was 
resorted to only as an aid to memory and that the former got an upper 
hand only by the end of the first century at the earliest. 

While the general conclusion that writing had to struggle hard to 
attain a superior position is admitted, it cannot be accepted that 
memory at any stage was the sole depository in which ah adith were 
preserved. The fact is that the recording of traditions was done through 
both mediums of preserving information viz memory and writing. 

„ Writing and memory : 

The tv.o main instruments of preserving information are memory and 
writing. The question of superiority of one over the other had always 
remained a matter of dispute. Contradictor, views have been advanced to 
prove the merits of one against demerits of the other. 

Right from ancient times till very recently memory was considered 
a better form of preserving knowledge. Writing, on the other hand, was 
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used as an aid or guide to memory, not as a substitute for* it. "It was 
so employed in classical antiquity" , says Albright, "where pupils 7;ere 
expected to memorize Homer and Virgil."'*' Socrates (469-599 B.C.) or one 
of his teachers had*long ago said that he would not like to see his thoughts 
entrusted to the dead skins of cows instead of the living hearts of 
human beings. 2 

In India, the religious instruction in particular and education in 

general was imparted orally from ancient times onwards. "Not out of 

manuscripts or books does one learn the text", says Winternitz, "but 

3 

from the mouth of the teacher, today as thousands of years ago." 

Although writing had already been employed in the reign of the Suddhist 
King Ashoka (274-257 B.C.) who caused the religious teachings to be 
inscribed on rocks and pillers in India, the Vedas, the sacred Scriptures 
of Hindus, were first committed to writing sometimes in the eighth or 

A 

ninth century A.D. 


Thus even when writing was known in this country, memory was used 
for religious education. Hinen Tsang (Yuen Chwang), the Chinese traveller 
who visited India in the seventh century A.D., records that 'oral 
instruction and oral tradition played an important role till about the 
11th or 12th century A.D., i.e. for a long time after the introduction of 

5 

writing for literary purposes.' The vedic teachings in India continued 
to be imparted through oral instruction and not by books. The latter 


Stone age , 64 . 

2 

Learned traditions , 23 - 24 . 

^ Indian Liera ture , 34- 
& 

r Learned traditions , 2, citing Altekar's Education in Ancient India 
(Benares, 1954), 'P- 147* 


Learned traditions, 


25-24. 


5 
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form, on the other hand, was considered disagreeable. Explaining as 

hov. should the vedic teachings be acquired at a time when 'writing had 

not only become a regular practice but also had split up into dozen 

script'"'', the great vedic commentator Say ana says, "The text of the 

veda is to bs learnt by the method of learning it from the lips of the 

teacher. It should appeal to the ear and not to the eye and therefore 

2 

it was not to be reduced to writing...." 


The Arabs who were renowned for their excellent retentive memory 

are described to have had the same prejudice against writing., Despite 

the pre-Islamic tradition of writing wise sayings, poetry and ether 

informatiSn in majalla , rawasici and sa hifa , the Arab culture was basically 

oral. The cases of Arabs' extraordinary power of memorisation are not 

unknown to students of history. We know fairly well that pagan Arabs 

used to learn by h^art the long genealogical tables and lengthy poeiiis 

of their war-like deeds. Even in post-Islamic perica, their photographic 

memory remained unrivalled in history. Rammed (d. 156 A.H.), the 

narrator of the poetry of Jahillyya period, could recite no less than a 

3 

hundred or more odes for each single letter of the Arabic alphabet. 

Sha 4 bi (a. IO 3 /IO 7 A.K.) says that he knew so many verses by heart that 
he could continue reciting them for a month without any repetition.^ 

Asrna 4 ! (d. 216 A.H.) knew bp heart 15,000 iambic poems ( ur.juza ) and over 
12,000 verses of the ra.jz metre alone.^ Similarly, Abu Tammam (d.2p2 Ail.) 
could recite more than 14»000 verses of the poetry of the Jahiliy.a period,^ 


Learned traditions , lb. 

Learned traditions , 16. 

Agh , vi, 71 -; Tarlkh Adab a 1-Lug-ha , ii, 120. 
Tdh, i, 79* 


5 

6 


Tarikh Adab al-Lugha , ii, 
V.afayat, 555 . 


11 


5- 



and Abu Damdam could narrate couplets of such hundred poets who had the 

, *. .1 

name ' Amr '. 


On account of this extraordinary power of memorisation it was not 

surprising that the Arabs cared little for writing, especially when the 

writing material was also insufficient. With the advent of Islam ar.d 

through, the Prophet's positive step towards promotion of reading and 

writing, views changed in favour of writing. But the tradition of 

memorising could not possible be abruptly stopped. Until such tine that 

writing became fairly common, memory continued playing its vital role. 

The traditions of the Prophet, like every other important information, 

was preserved in the store house of memory. It was considered a great 

honour to keep large number of traditions in memory. People boasted 

2 

for their supreme power of memorisation. The biographical works 
contain naii.es of scores of traditionists who are credited to have 
memorised thousands, of traditions. Although the number of traditions 
claimed to have been memorised by the traditionists are too large to be 
believed, yet the reports are suggestive enough to show that early 
traditionists possessed powerful retentive memory. Reports also indicate 
that learning the traditions by heart was considered a merit among 
religious circles. 

The fact that early traditionists could memorise large number of 
traditions should not look surprising if viewed in historical perspective. 
It is a law of nature that the constant use of certain human faculty 
makes it more and more responsive. Since the early Arabs paid more 

Shi-'r , i, 4-5* 

I! 
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2 


"Von Kramer's edition... 


JASB , 1856, p. 212 
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attention to their memory, they had developed this power to its highest 
point. The continuous use of this faculty further sharpened the power 
of memorisation and ultimately they were able to memorise long passages 
from speeches, poems and genealogical tables of their ancestors. 

So far as the memory of the companions is concerned, it car. be 
pointed out that their retentive power was of lesser degree than those 
of pre-Islamic Arabs, for with the popularity of writing during the 
Prophet's time, full reliance on memory no more existed. People in 
post-Islamic period began to employ writing more often than they hitherto 
had done. Hence their faculty of memorisation was of lower standard 
than that of their ancestors. Nevertheless, due to nearness of that age, 
they still possessed an excellent power of memorisation. Besides, since 
they were simple, bedouin race, their memory was stronger than that of 
other cultured races of the world. 

But despite their confidence in their memorisation power and 
reliance placed on it, the Arabs had not overlooked writing. We have 
already seen that writing was in use in pre-Islamic Arabia and was given 
due importance by the Prophet in early Islamic era. From this period 
onwards, the art of writing continuously progressed and was practically 
U3ed for both religious and secular purposes. Thus, while memory 
continued playing an important role in the preservation and transmission 
of hadith, it was never a sole instrument of accumulation of knowledge. 

At every stage of hadith recording, writing was employed alongside the 
memory. 


The importance of writing was highly stressed at the advent of 
Islam. The very first Divine revelation that came to the Prophet 
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commanded reading and writing , and the first verse after migration 
( hi.jra ) asked Muslims to write all their transactions,whether big or 
small,in black and white.^ 

Numerous references are found in the ■ ur’an regarding writing and 
its accessories. There are frequent mention of book (kitab) , writing 
in general (kitabat )^, paper ( oirt as), 9 pen ( qalarr. )^, ink ( reidad ), ' 
manuscripts (suhuf) , and the like, throughout the Qur’an. The mention 
of these items - a complete list of writing material - and overemphasis 
of writing even the sraall details of business transactions, must have 
given an impetus to Arabs for recording other information from the 
Prophet. 

The Prophet himself recommended both directly and indirectly the 
use o° writing. He had given specific orders to owners of property to 
make a will in writing. Ke had said, "Should any Muslim possess property 
fit for testamentary will, it would not be proper for him to pass even 

9 

three nights without having written a v/ill with him." 

Thus we see that both mediums of preserving information namely 

^ Qur»an , $6: 1-5* 

^ Qur’an , 2: 252. 

5 Kitab (5:23); Al-Kitab (6:157); Kutub (34:44); Maktub (7:157). 

^ Kataba (9s51)* Kutiba (2: 178); Yaktubu (4:81); Yaktubuna (10:21); 
Uktub (7:156); Katib (2:282). 

9 Qi-tas (6:7); 1 gra t is (6:91). 

^ Qalam (66:1; 96:4)» Adam (31;27)• 

7 Midad (18:109) 

^ Suh ufin (80:13); Suhufan (98:2); As-Suhuf (81:1C ). 

9 Tab, IV, i, 108. • 



memory and ’-writing '.vere available to young muslin community to preserve 
the traditions of the Prophet. As for the former, the Arabs were gifted 
with a wonderful retentive memory and could preserve thousands of 
a hadith in their hearts; as regards the latter, its employment was 
recommended by the Qur’an as well as by the Prophet. Under these 
circumstances both sources were employed to preserve the sunna. Some 
of the companions who knew how to write, wrote the traditions in 
Sa hifas , while others learnt them by heart. 

In later years, the above two groups became precedents for two 
opposing views with regard to writing of traditions. 

(i) Writing-Memory Controversy : 

There existed among hadith scholars a controversy whether traditions 
should be preserved and transmitted orally or in writing. Two diametrically 
opposed views have been presented - one favouring the writing, the other 
opposing it. The adherents of both views produced the Prophet's a hadith 
and other confirmatory reports in support of their theories and either 
alternative was well defended. 

The opponents of writing consider memory as more reliable source 
of preserving information. They believe that when a man writes something 
in black and white, he tends to rely too much on the written material 
and does not memorise the same. In this way, the purpose of writing 
fails. On the other hand, when he is precluded from writing he is 
forced to learn the information bj heart. They believe that the absence 
of books sharpens one's power of memorisation. Thus they consider memory 
as safer source of preserving knowledge and recommend, therefore, this 
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medium for preserving hadith.^ As regards writing as a source of 
preserving traditions, they disapprove of it. 

Condemning the practice of writing, Ibn Sirin (d. 110 A.H.) warned : 

"Beware of writing, for the earlier generations had been led astray due 
2 

to books." Similarly, Ibn ‘Awn (d. 151 A.H.) remarked, "These books 

3 < - 

lead people astray."^ His contemporary Awza i (a. 157 ^«K.) is reported 

to have made similar remarks about writing. He said, "When knowledge 

reached the books, it lost its glamour."'' Ibrahim an-ilakha 6 i (d .96 A.H.) 

5 

who says that he never wrote anything, gives the following reason for 
his disapproval of writing: ’Whosoever writes, depends on it’^ (and thus 
forgets the text). Jahiz quotes a man saying to yunus b. Habib, "Books 

7 

are bad stores of knowledge." 

The advocates of writing, on the other hand, stress the superiority 

of writing over memory. Abu ;.ilaba (d. 104 A.11.), for instance, said, 

0 

"writing to me is more pleasing than forgetfulness." Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. 60 A.H.),who carried with him writing tablets ( alwa h),used to say, 

9 

"The best mode of fixing knowledge is writing." 

The importance of writing has also been shown by quoting and 

1 Taqyid , 56. 

^ Tab, VII, i, 141. 

5 Tab, VII, i, 141. 

^ Bayan , i, 68. ; SD, i, 12. ; Tacyid , 64 . 

^ Tab, VI, 169* ; Fasil, 36 b. 

6 Tab, VI, 189. 
gay a wan , i. 6l. 

Q 

Bayan ,i, 72. ; Tanyid , 103* 

^ Taqyid, 92. 
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interpreting relevant passages of the Qur’an. Tabari, while explaining 
the Qur’anic phrase ' Kara tahtahu kanzun 1 ^remarks that according to 
some commentators, the 1 kanz 1 (treasure ), referred to in the verse, 

2 

means 'books containing latent knowledge* (su hufan fihn ‘ilmun nadfuna ). 
Abu ’d-Darda’ (d. 31/32 A.H.) had already explained the phrase in this 
sense on the authority of the Prophet. Ibn 4 Abbas also endorses this 

view when he says that the kanz referred to, was neither gold nor silver 
but it was the treasure of knowledge.^ Commenting or. this explanation 
of Ibn ‘Abbas, al-gasan b. Salih (d.169 A.H.) remarked, "which other 


treasure can be superior to the knowledge! 


,i»5 


By interpreting the word ' kanz 1 (treasure) in the sense of written 
knowledge, it has been shown that the importance of writing has been 
recognised in the Qur’an itself. Actually there are clearer passages 
in the Qur’an which not only approve of writing but recommend its 
employment in day to day transactions. Some of the verses showing the 
superiority and importance of writing are as under: 

(a) "0 ye who believel When ye contract a debt for a fixed term, 
record it in writing....Be not averse to writing down (the 
contract) whether it be small or great..." (Our*an , ii:282) 

(b) When the Jews accused God of having created daughters, God 
challanged their fallacious accusation and said, "Then produce 
your writ (fa’tu bikitabikum ) if you are truthful." ( Cur’an , 
xxxvii:157) 

18 : 83 . 

117,n. 

117. 

117. 

118. 


Qur’an , 

^ Tacyld , 

5 Tacyld , 

^ Taayid , 
5 

Tac.yid , 
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(c) When the Jews disbelieved in the revelation of heavenly books 
cn human beings by saying, 'Allah hath naught revealed unto a 
human being', God told Muhammad to ask them*"Who revealed the 
Book which Moses brought, a light and guidance for mankind, 
which ye have put on pai’chments which ye show..." ( r-ur»an .vi:92) 

(d) In proof of their false accusation that God had a partner, 

Jews were asked to produce a testamentary evidence: 'Bring 
me a Scripture before this (Scripture), or some vestige of 
knowledge (in support of what ye say), if ye are truthful.' 
( qur?an , xlvi:4) 

Thus we see that importance of writing was recognised both by the 
Qur'an and the Prophet. The latter not only encouraged the art of writing 
but himself used it in religious and political purposes. The literate 
companions and successors followed his example and wrote down the 
Prophet's traditions in sahifas . 


Although 4 Umar is described as a great opponent of hadith writing 

who had in fact burnt the available written records of traditions, ve 

find few reports indicating his favourable attitude to writing. The 

1 

story of his seriously considering to compile a corpus of tradition 
is well known and authentic. No definite reason is given as why he first 
thought to collect the traditions and then dropped the whole idea. 

Prom the story it cannot be deduced that 6 Umar had no desire to have 
the traditions preserved in books. Looking at his religious zeal and his 
interest in legal matters, a contrary conclusion will be drawn. It 
appears that too much popularity of hadith during his time had 
endangered the purity of the text of the Qur'an. He feared that a corpus 


1 


Tab, III, i, 206. ; c Ilm , 4a. 
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of hadith might compete the Qur’an and hence he forbade the official 
recording of the former. Thus despite his wish to preserve the ah adith 
in books, he could not do so in the wider interest of the community. 

That he was in favour of writing hadith is evident from the 

report in which he says, "Preserve knowledge in books"'* - an exhortation 

to collect the ‘ ilm i.e.traditions. He himself used to cuote a hadith 

2 

from the Prophet in his official letters and had collected a document 
regarding taxation and other financial matters.'’ It wa3 he who 
introduced the system of registers in official business. 4 All these 
facts show that he was not against writing hadith. The reason v/hy he 
did not compile the traditions seems his cautious attitude towards the 
Qur’an. In order to safeguard the purity of the Qur’anic text, he 
could not materialise his plan of codifying sunna. 

Apart from e Umar, other companions also believed in the superiority 
of writing over memory. Caliph‘Ali (d. 40 A.H.), who is credited to 
have possessed a sa hifa containing few legal ah adith , encouraged the 

writing of traditions. He exhorted people to spend money on buying 

5 6 

writing material and to preserve the traditions therein. Influenced 

by his exhortation, Harith b. ‘Abd Allah al-A‘war (d. 65 A.H.) bought 

7 

few sheets and got some traditions written down. e Ali's ©on, Hasan 
(d. 50 A.H.) followed his father's example and advised his own sons and 

1 Bayun, i, 72.; .SD, i, 127-; Taqyid , 88.; Fasil, 36a. 

^ S3, iv, 82-83 (Libas ).; GIL , ii, 166 ( Para’i d).; Amwal , 3^2, 363, 

566, et passim . 

^ SAD, ii, 133-134 (Zakat ), hadith nos. 1570> 1571*; Amwal , 3^2, 5^3» 
366, et passim . 

4 Tab, III, ii, 202-203. 

^ Taqyid , 90-91*; < l Ilm , lib.; Fasil, 35a* 

° Taoyid , 90-91* Tab, VI, lib.; ‘Ilm, lib.; Fasil, 35a* 

7 Tab, VI, 116... 
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nephews (Eusayn’s sons) to preserve the knowledge i.e. hadith in writing 
and keep it (for permanent record) in the house.'*' Ibn “Abbas (d. 6SA.H.), 
a great supporter of hadith writing who used to carry with him writing 
tablets ( alwah ), remarked., "Preserve the knowledge (in writing)" and 
"the best (store) in which the knowledge should be preserved is 'book'."^ 
He encouraged his students to buy writing material in order to preserve 
the traditions in it."' 


Anas b. Kalik (d. 93 A.H.) also believed very strongly in the 

superiority of writing over memory. He used to say, "The knowledge of 

those who have not committed it to writing is not considered as 

5 

knowledge, to us." It is reported that once when he heard an interesting 
hadith from the Prophet, he asked one of his sons to write it down.^ 

He had given a general instruction to his sons to preserve the knowledge 

*7 

in books ( qayyidu * 1- g ilm bi ’ 1 - ki ta b ). 

It is important to point out that the word 'knowledge' ( “iln ), 
in above reports was used in the sense of the traditions of the Prophet 
and not in its literal sense. 


SD , i, 126. ; Bayan , i, 83» ; Tanyid , 91* 

‘He, lib. ; Taqyid , 92. It should be noted that Ibn “Abbas uses the 
word 1 taoyld ' for 'recording' and himself explains it by the term 
' idtaba 1 (v.ri ting). He says, ' a ayy idu ’1 ‘ilm, wa taqyiduhu kitabuhu ' 
(Fetter the knowledge, and to fetter means 'to write down') - (cf. 
Taqyid , 92. ; Fasil, 35b.) 

^ Tacyla , 92. 

4 

Taqyid , 92. 

5 — 

J Tanyid , 96 . The same statement is ascribed to *.:u < *awiya b. 'Jurra 
(d. 115 a.H.) as well. (cf. Bayan, i, 74* ; Tac.yid, 109.) 

6 - 

Taryid , 96 . 

^ Taoyia , 96-97* 5 Bayan , i, 73 . ; T.ab, VII, i, 14 . 
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A^hani has preserved an interesting anecdote about Dhu’r-icumna's 
view regarding writing and memory. It is reported that Dhu’r-rumma 
(d. 117 •rv.h.) was once asked, " which form of the following two is 
correctly spelled ,:ffi r Jzayr ibn Allah or (ii) c Uzayr bin Allah."" 
Dhu’r-rumma replied that the form containing more letters (i.e. the 
former)v,'as correct. Thereupon the questioner enquired if he knew the 
art of writing (whereby he could tell the number of letters each phrase 
contained). Hearing this, Dhu’r-rumma put his finger on his mouth and 
said, "(Although I know how to write) I conceal this fact, for it is 
considered a disqualification among us."^ 

The above report clearly shows that the tussle between writing and 

memory was still on in Dhu ’r-rumna 1 s time. Although it appears from the 

report that public opinion at that time was in favour of memory, it is 

also apparent that the importance of writing was fully acknowledged by 

scholars who used to write even secretly. The same Dhu’r-rumma, who in 

this report, tries to conceal his knowledge of the art of writing, in 

other report, expresses his dislike of those who relied on memory. He 

says to one < Isa b. ‘Umar, "write down my poetry, for the written word 

2 

is more pleasing to me than memory." 

This was the view of a poet - the last mukha d rimi poet of Arabia. 

As regards traditionists» opinions about writing and memory, Ibn Jurayj 
(d. 150 A.K.) says, "Write down (hadith), for preservation of knowledge 
is nothing compared’ to its being written down ( Uktub, fana qayd al-^ilm 
bi shay’ mithl al-kitab )"^ Similarly, Hu < tamar b. Sulayman (d. 187 A.K*) 

^ Agh (Bulaq), xvi, 121. 

2 _ 

Taqyid , 119* ; Tradit-ions , 16. ; Hayawan , i, 41* 

^ Tao.vid, 112-113* 
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relates, "I.!y father wrote to me' Buy books and write down knowledge 
( < ilrr. ), for wealth is transitory but knowledge is lasting'." 

Jahiz, the great lover of books, proves the superiority of writing 

over memory by quoting Qur’anic story of Sul ay man and queen of Saba , 

in which the words Kitab , risala and ‘ilm have been frequently used. 

It is also mentioned in the Qur’an that the letters were exchanged 

2 

between Sulayirian and the people of Saba . From all this, Jahiz 
deduces that the writing is better than oral messages.^ He makes a 
general remark regarding the importance of writing and its superiority 
by saying, "Had not the books been compiled...most of the knowledge 
would have gone waste( batala ) and the authority of forgetfulness would 
have overcome the authority of retention.He quotes an epithet in 
his Kitab a1-Hayawan which also shows the importance of writing. It 
runs as follows: "A black space (on a sheet) is better... than a white 
one."^ 

Ibn as-Salah (d. 643 A.H.) considers books as best depositories 

of preserving information. Referring to compilation of hadith he says, 

"Had they (the traditions) not been collected in books, they would have 

£ 

been lost." 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Taqyid , 112-113* > Bayan , i, 56. ; Fasil, 35b* 
qur’an, 27:28. 


H ayawan , i, 97. 


H ayawan , i, 47. 

H ayawan , i, 58. 

Robson, "Tradition, the second foundation of Islam", Muslim World, 

XLlsI, (January,' 1951-)» P* 26 , n., Citing Ibn as-Salah's 6 Ulua 
al-hedith (Aleppo, 1350/1931)» p. 71* 
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(ii) Advocates and opponents of hadith writing :- 

The cuestion of supremacy of memory over writing and vice versa 
remained unsettled for cuite seme time. It was much discussed towards 
the end of the firat century after hi.jra . The contradictory arguments 
in support of writing and memory represent the views of two rival grouos 
of Ijadith scholars in early Islamic era. These scholars nay be divided 
into two groups of 'advocates' and 'opponents' of hadith writing, though 
the majority of them approved of writing at some stage of their 3ife. 

Those who upheld the view against writing dov;n of hadith either 
shifted to their rival group in later life or regretted for not writing 
in their earlier career. Some - and their number is rather negligible - 
however, remained opposed to writing until the end and were so convinced 
of their viewpoint that they destroyed their already written collections! 
But this was done with purely sincere motive. Among this group were 
those traditicnists who either themselves destroyed their written 
collections or left a will to their executors to bury or burn their 
written treasures. 

Some of the traditionists had wtitten the traditions for the 
purpose of memorisation only. These scholars also destroyed their 
written material after having committed the traditions to memory. Since 
these scholars did practically write the traditions, they cannot be 

regarded as 'opponents' of Ijadith writing. 

« 

Thus the hadith scholars may be divided into the following two 
broad categories: 

(a) Opponents of hadith writing : The group of these scholars disapproved 


1 


Historical Sources, 114-115 
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of hadith writing and favoured only oral transmission of traditions. 

With the passage of time, the number of these scholars decreased due 
to their gradual shifting to their rival camp of'advocates'. 

(b) Advocates of hadith writing : The scholars of this group who 
preferred writing over memory advocated the -writing down of hadith. 

The number of scholars in this group continually increased, for more 
and more people joined it after realising the importance of writing. 

The scholars (i) who favoured the writing of hadith for 
memorisation alone and (ii) the scholars who did not practically 
write but regretted for not doing so in their later life, also belong 
to this group. 


One finds among the list of 'advocates', few controversial 
figures whose names occur in both the lists. This is due to the fact 
that contradictory reports nave reached us about their viewpoints. 

To take for example, the scholars like 3a‘id b. Jubayr (d. 94 A.H.), 
3a 4 id b. al-iiusayyib (a. 94 A.H.), 4 5mix’ b. Sharahii ash-3ha 4 bi 
(d. 105 A.Ii.) and Dahhak b, Huaahia (d. 105 A.II.) have been 
described as 'opponents of hadith writing’Ibn Sa‘d\ 

-2 3.4 

Khatib al-Baghdadi ,Ibn 4 Abdf!-3arm and Tashkuprizade 4 respectively, 

whereas other reports consider all of them as 'advocates' of hadith 
5 

writing.' 


Tab, VI, 179 . 

2 

Taoyid , 20. 
x 

' Bayan , i, 67 . 

4 Sa c ada , ii, 233 . 

^ Tab, VI, 179*5 Taqyid , 100, IO 3.5 Bayan , i, 72.; 4 Ulua , 4>5 Buh uth ,148 
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Of 3a‘id. b. Jubayr it is said that he wrote down a hadith from 

Ibn‘Abbas. It is reported that he was so particular about writing 

that when, during a journey, he heard some traditions from Ibn ‘Abbas and 

Ibn‘‘Umar he used to write it on the saddle and later, on returning 

home, transferred it into a note-book.'*' In another report, he is 

reported to have said that I used to write the dictation of my 

teacher on my note-book, on my palm and even on my boots ( fi alwah i, 

fi sa hifati , fi ’ s-sa hifa , fi kaffi , fi na^li , fi z ahr na* 1 i )."^ 

He himself did not object when his own students wrote ah adith from 

3 

him - a proof of his favourable attitude towards writing. 

‘Amir ash-Sha* bi ?/as one of the earliest compilers of books, who 

4 - 5 

is reported to have written Kitab al-Fara’id ,~ r ICitab al-Jarahat ^, a 
_ 6 

work on maghazi . and few scrolls of ah adith regarding juristic and 
7 

legal matters. Thus to mention him among the 'opponents' of 


■*■ Fasil, 77b.; Tab, VI, 179* j Taqyid , 10?. ; Bayan , i, 72. ; 
‘Ulum, 45* 

2 Tab, VI, 179. 5 Taqyid , 102.; Fasil, 39a, 35h. 

^ Taqyid , 103, n. 

^ Tahdh , ix, 177*5 Bagh , xii, 232. 

^ Bagh, xii, 232. 

fi 

Tahdh , x, 40*5 Jarh , IV,i, ?6l.; Bagh , xii, 230. 

^ Kifa.ya , 386. 
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hadith writing is a mistake. He was so keen in preserving the written 


record of hadith that he had asked his students to v rite everything which 
they heard; if no writing material was available then on the wall even." 


Sa i iu b. al-Musayyib and Dahhak b. hiuzahim were likewise 'advocates' 

and not 'opponents' of hadith writing. The latter is reported to have 

3 

said, "when I heard something, I wrote it even on a wall." He had 

•> 4 

written a commentary on the Quran , and haa dictated a book on manasik 
/ — ^ 

to Hosayn b. Aqil. 

The above reports clearly show that our representative traditionists 
were not against writing of hadith. The same goes with the majority of 
those who are mentioned in the list of 'opponents'. After reading 
contradictory reports about traditionists' viewpoints regarding writing 
of hadith, it can be concluded that either, one of the two reports is 
unauthentic, or the said traditionists were at first the 'opponents' of 
writing and later shifted to 'advocates' group. The second probability 
is most likely. 


Among the 'advocates' group, we find names of scholars who, in 
their later lives, regretted for not having preserved traditions in 
black and white. To this class belong *Urwa b. az-Zubayr (d. 94 A.21.) 
and 2,‘ansur b. al-Mu*tamar (d. 152 A.K.). The former is reported to 

Tab , VI, 174• > Fasil, 36 a. 

2 1 

Bn huth , 148 . ; Bayan , i, 72 . 

^ Bayan , i, 72. 

^ Jarh, I, ii, 319* 5 Fihrist , 51* 

^ Bayan , i, 72. 
f) - 

Tacyld , 60. ; 3a.yan , 'i, 75* 5 Tab, VI, 189* 
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have said., "I had written ai^adith ana then effaced it; now I wish I 

hcd not erased it and could get it back even at the cost of my wealth 

and son."'*' The latter regretted the loss in these words: "I did not 

write (but used to memorise). Now I wish I had written them down, no 

2 

matter if I had memorised only half of what I had heard." Yahya b. 
Sa*id (d. 143/144 A.E.) is also reported to have repented for not 
having written the traditions.^ 


In the same 'advocates’group we find the traditionists who 
favoured the writing only for memorisation purposes. They approved the 
writing only as an aid to memory. To this class of traditionists belong 

Masruq b. al-Ajda*' (a. 63 A.K.)^, Muhammad b. Sirin (d. 110 A.H.)^, 

6 7 

Khalid al-Hadhdha’ (d. 141 A.H.) , c Aba ar-Rahnan b. Barmala (d. 145 A.H.) , 

_ 8 — 9 

Sufyan ath-Thawri (d. 161 A.H.)" and ‘Asim b. Camra (d. 174 A.H.) . 

It seems that the origin of this practice goes back,to the time of 
the Prophet, for we find various reports where permission to write 
Prophet's hadith was obtained on the pretext of weak memory. Thus 
Abu Hurayra (d. 59 A.H.)^, e Abd Allah b. £ Amr b. al- 4 As (d. 58/65 A.H.)'*']' 
Rafi‘ b. Khadij (d. 74 A.K.)"*^, an unnamed Ansarite"*"^, and one 


Fasil, 356> 38a. ; Taq.yid , 60. ; Bayan , i, 75* 

2 

Fasil, 40a, Tacyid , 60,n. 

p Tao.yid , 111. ; Bayan , i, 74» 

^ Bayan , i, 66 . ; Tacyid , 58-59* 

5 Tab, VII, i, 141 . ; Fasil 56 b. 

^ Tacyid , 59* 5 /Ulun, 78. 

7 

Tacyid , 99*5 Bayan , i, 73* 5 History of Persia , i, 275 . ; 

Mst, ii, 196-197/185* 

® SB, i, 125* ; Tacyid , 58, n. ; /Ulun, 78. 
y Tacyid , 59* 5 € Ulum , 78. 

^ Tab, IV, ii, 56 . 

'*''*' Ta>wil, 365 * > i, 125* ; Bayan, i, 73* 5 Tab, VII, ii, 189* ;Fa s LI, 34a. 

12 - 

Tacyid , 72. ; Manor, x, 765 * ; Fasil, 35a. 

15 Tacyid , 65 - 67 . ; Sahifa, 21-22. ; Fa sil , 35a. 


> 
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other anonymous person , are all reported to have complained to the 
Prophet that they did not possess strong memory to remember his 
sayings and sought, therefore, his permission to record them in 
writing. 

But this does not mean that permission to write hadith wa3 given 

only when the memory was weak, for we have seen that in the case of 

Abu Shah, the Yemenite, who was given the Prophet's sermon in 

writing, the question of memory was not brought forward. He made a 

plain request to have the sermon in writing and the Prophet ordered 

2 

someone to write if for him. 


(iii) Origin of writing - memory controversy :- 

The question arises as when did the memory-writing controversy 

first start. According to Guillaume, the controversy belongs to the 

3 

age whenthe critical collections of traditions were made. Sprenger 

considers 60 A.H. as the most probable date when the question whether 

A 

it was lawful to write down hadith was much agitated. ' But most 

probably, the origin of the controversy goes back to the reign of 

‘Umar I, who, for the sake of purity of the text of the Qur’an, forbade 

his people to write down traditions, and even burnt some of the 

„ , . 6 

manuscripts in pursuance of ms order. 


‘Umar's prohibition to give undue importance to hadith, by way of 


1 

2 

7 

J 


facyld , 65 - 66 . 
Faoil, >4a. 

Tri : L‘ i 17 . 


$ 

** 

c 

6 


"Origin of writing...", JAG j . XXV, 
Tacyid , 57 -» Bayan. i, 64 .; Manar , 


1856, pp. 

x, 767. 


5SO-3G1. 


Tab, V, 140.;’ Tacyid , 5? 



compiling it in books like that of the ur’an, presupposes the ranpancy 
of haaith material during his caliphate. It seems tr-at hadith was 
being written when ‘Umar's prohibitive order was issued. This must 
have resulted in differences of opinion among fellow companions - some 
abiding b„. the order and refraining from writing xiadith, while others 
continuing the practice of v riting rivately with complete disregard 
to official order. In this way, < Uraar's order to refrain from writing 
became the starting point of the controversy. So far as the 
preservation of hadith as such was concerned, there was no dispute 
at that time, for ‘Umar himself had taken practical steps to safeguard 
and to popularise the sunna of the Prophet. The main controversy was 
with regard to method of its preservation. 

In pursuance of his order, a small minority of the companions 
refrained from committing the hadith to writing. Ye find only few 
names from amongst the companions who are cescribed to have remained 
staunch opponents of written hadith to the end. The majority, however, 
either abided by the order for only a short period, or disregarded it 
and secretly occupied themselves in reading and writing hadith. 

Ironically enough, his own son ‘Aba Allah b. ‘Umar (d. 74 A.H.) gave 
up the prejudice against writing in his later life. 

The controversy, started in ‘Umar's reign, could not be settled 
for centuries, as a result of which we find names of 'advocates' and 
'opponents' of hadith writing in first, second and even in third 
century A.H. However, "in the 9th century A.D. (i.e. 3rd century A.H.)", 
says Rosenthal, "it was probably admitted that all branches of literature 
(including of course, the traditions) relied for their preservation upon 
written fixation."'*'.. 


1 


liuslim Scholarship, 6 
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7. Pro-hadith and Anti-hadith hadith: 

1 ■ ■■ ■ ■■»■■■ ■ - —— -»- 

After discussing the question of supremacy of memory over writing 
and vice versa let us now consider the contradictory reports, ascribed 
to the Prophet, in favour and against writing of hadith. The classical 
hadith collections contain numerous reports where permission is given 
by the Prophet to write down his sayings. At the same time, they 
contain a large number of traditions in which the Prophet ^orbade the 
writing of a hadith . We shall take up these traditions here to explain 
away their contradiction. 

(i) Sample examples :- The oft-quoted prohibitive hadith has 

been transmitted by Abu 5a 4 id al-Khudri (d. 74 A.H.),v;ho 
reports the Prophet as saying: "Do not write from me 
any thing except the Cur»an'*'; whoever has taken down 
(what he has heard) from me anything save the 'Pur > an, 
let him efface it." In another hadith, Abu Sa 4 id reports? 
"We asked permission of writing from the Prophet but the 

3 

latter refused it." Another version of this hadith is 
given by Abu Hurayra (d. 59 A.H.). Ee relates that once 
the Prophet saw him along with others writing something. 

On enquiry as what they were writing, the Prophet was 
told that it was his sayings which they had heard from 
him. Thereupon he forbade them to write these sayings. 4 
Another prohibitive tradition is reported by Zayd b. 

Thabit (d. 45 A.E.) who relates that the prophet disallowed 

• 5 

writing down nis sayings.' 

In another version, exception also includes the tashahhud (the 
formula recited in the prayer) and rasa’il (letters). (cf. Tsoyid , 

95 (for tashahhud ), 43 ( for rasa’il )T) 

2 3D, i, 119.; Dayan , i, 63 . 

5 Taoyld , 32-33- 5 SD, i, 119- ; Jami 4 , x, 1 34 ( ‘ilcQ . ; Fasil, 36 a. 

4 TaryId , 33-35- 

p x > *54 Cfi^)- 
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As against these and other prohibitory traditions,"*" the advocates 

of writing cite permissive ahadith in which the Prophet gives permission 

to write down his sayings. According to one well known hadith in this 

connection, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-As (d. 58/65 A.K.) sought 

permission to write down the Prophet's traditions which was readily 
2 

given. Similar permission is reported to have been given to 

Rafi 4 b. Khaaij (d. 74 A.H.)^, to Anas b. r.ialik (d. 91 A.K.)^, 

5 6 

to an unnamed Ansarite Companion , and to another anonymous person. 

The number of permissive a hadith also abound in classical hadith 

collections. The following may serve as further examples. In 

reply to various queries put to him on different occasions, the 

Prophet_is reported to have said, "Preserve knowledge (hadith) in 

■7 

writing (qayyidu ’1-*ilm bi 1-kitab )" ; "Take help from your right 
0 

hand (to write)" ; and "write from me, for by God, whatever comes 

9 

from my mouth is nothing but truth." 

The above traditions provide direct and indirect proofs of the 
Prophet's permission to record his sayings. They are found alongside 
the prohibitive traditions in all canonical hadith collections. 

■*" Taqyid , 95*5 Sunna (Sib), 238. 

2 _ _ 

Tab, VII, ii, 189.; Bayan , i, 73*5 Taqyid , 68.; Tabyin , ii, 24.; 

Planar , x, 766 . 

J Taayid , 72. 

^ Tabyin , 24 , 39*; Taqyid , 69 . 

^ Taoyid , 65 - 68 . 

^ Taqyid , 65 - 66 .' 

^ Taoyid , 69 , 70, 97* 5 Tabyin , 24 .; Bayan , i, 73 .; i.anar , x, 763 -» 

Bagh , x, 46 .; SD, i, 126-127. 

® Jami‘, x, 134-136 ( < Tlm) .; Taqyid , 65 . 

J Ta’wll , 365 *; SB, i» 125«; Bayan , i, 71.; Sunna (Sib), 73*5 
Taqyid , 74, 77-81* • 



(ii) Harmonsiation : 


V.e h-ve seen ir. the above discussion that two types of traditions 
have corue down to us with regard to writing ijaaith, one allowing, the 
other forbidding the writing of non-Qur»anic material. Thus we find 
an apparent contradiction between these traditions. It provided a 
topic of academic discussion for students of hadith. The scholars 
have explained the contradiction in various ways which we outline 
hereuncer. 

(a) Ban not permanent - Theory of abrogation:- 

The majority of the arguments, in 

harmonising the contradictory traditions, 

revolve round the theory of abrogation, 

which is as follows: 

It is generally believed that the 

Prophet had forbidden the recording of 

hadith in the beginning for fear of 

confusion with the registered Quranic 

verses^. After a certain lapse of tine, 

when the danger of confusion no more 

existed, the Prophet allowed his companions 

2 

to write down the traditions. The reports 
about the interdiction of writing down 
hadith do not explain the occasion, but 
circumstantial evidences go to prove 
that they are prior- in origin than those 


1 

2 


Mu h " deli thun , 124 * 
Taqyld , 57,93- • 


Pu h adaithun , 12 / 
, 306 . 


; As-sunna , 306. 

; Tawil, 365-366. 


Sum .a (Sib), 72.; 

; * Ilium . 20-21. ; duhuth. 145-5 


as-sunna 
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permitting t:.e recording of his sayings. The ban on writing was, 

therefore, temporary which was lifted by later permission to write 

down ahadith. The hadith regarding the prophet's intention to write 

2 ' 

something at his death bed, is cuoted in support of this theory. 

Abu Zahv;, after quoting this incident, states that this clearly 
indicates that the permission to write must have abrogated the ban.^ 


But Rashid Rida and his followers are of the opinion that the 
traditions which forbid the writing of hadith are of later date than 
the one in which permission was given to write down. Rida's view 
could not gain enough support and was rejected by the majority of 
traditionists. Even his own pupil, Khuli challenged his views and 
accepted the traditional view that the pro-hadith hadith is of later 
date than the anti-hadith hadith. Siba‘i also refutes -tida's arguments 
and says, "Rida's ideas...is easily rejected merely by pointing to the 
saying- of the Prophet, uttered on his death-bed.^ 

Apart from the theory of abrogation, discussed above, other 
explanations are also given for the contradiction in the Prophet's 
ah adith with regard to its writing. They are detailed hereunder. 

(b) Ban for certain category of people only :- 

Although the order of prohibition of writing is couched in general 
terms, yet it applied to such companions only who were either set 

^ Hethodology , 36 . ; Bu huth , 145• j Sunna (Sib), 74* 

^ Annales , i, 1806-1807. ; Tab, II, ii, 36-36* > * Ulum , 23 ,n. The 
hadith is popularly known as h adith cirt as. Ibn Sa‘d, in his 
Tabacat , has given almost all versions of this hadith. 

^ Authenticity, 52. 

^ planar , X, 7&7* 

c 

J Bu huth , 145* j Sunna (Sib), 74* ; liethodology , 36 . 


Authenticity , 54' 
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capable of memorising his traaitions well cr no 

1 / 
art of writing. The companions like Ate Alla 

and others who wished to write down his sayings 

The existence of sa Mfas of such companions are 


t v : eil trained in the 
h b. i kr:.r b. al-^As 
were allowed to do so. 
indicative enough to 


prove that the order of prohibition did not apply to these companions. 


The Prophet's permission to write down his sermon for Abu Shah 
shows that writing of hadith was not totally banned. The interdiction, 
then, must have been for definite purpose, which v.e shall discuss 
presently. 


Explaining the apparent contradiction in permissive and prohibitive 
ahadith, Ibn 4utayba (d. 276 A.H.) remarks that the order of the 
prohibition is either abrogated by the later permission of writing, 
or the permission was peculiar to *Abd Allah b. *Amr b. al- i As, for 
he used to vxite in Syriac and Arabic while other companions with the 

3 

exception of one or two, were not so competent. In other words the 
ban was neither permanent nor general. 

The permissive ah adith also give an impression that the permission 
to write was given only to those who complained about their weak 
memory. It can be concluded therefore, that those who could retain 
his sayings into memory were not allowed to write. This conclusion, 
however, is untenable on the ground that Abu Shah was allowed to write 
though he did not complain of his weak memory. 

As-sunna , 308. 

Fasil, 34a.; 3a.yan , i, 70.; Tar-yid , 8 b.; as-sunna , 308. 

Ta’vil , 365 - 366 .; fa'-;/id (intr.), 9* 


1 

2 

3 
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(c) Ban on offlcian registrntion :- 

The Prophet’s prohibition to write down his sayings do not seem 
to refer to the recording as such, for at least a few companions did 
actually write his-sayings. It was meant rather to stop people from 
making official record of these sayings like that of the Qur’an.'*' 

This is clearly indicated in the statement: "Do not make note-books 
for hadith like the note-books made for the portions of the Qur’an 
( la tattakhidhu li’l-hadith kararis ka kararis al-ma sahif)" 

It was perhaps due to this ban on official registration that no 
formal arrangements could be made to preserve the Prophet's hadith. 

But it is a fact that without any conscious attempt to codify his 
sayings and actions, the companions did preserve written a hadith at 
least for their personal use.^ 

(d) Ban on recording the war’an and hadith on the same sheet :- 

The prohibition is believed to have referred to the writing of 

4 

hadith on the same sheet on which the Qur an used to be written. 

This explanation seems convincing in view of the mention of the word 

“5 

•Qur’an' twice in the report prohibiting the writing of hadith* 
Furthermore, the fact that the Qur’anic verses were in the process 
of being revealed, and the text was at this stage still incomplete and 
was liable to be mixed up with the Prophet's own words (for he was the 
mouthpiece of both the Qur’an and the hadith) make the above explanation 
believable. 


Authenticity , 54* 
o _ 

Sunna (Sib), 74*5 Taoyid , 47- 

' Sunna (Sib), 74*j Authenticity , 54* 

^ ‘Ulum, 20.; huhaddithun , 124.; Authenticity , 51> n. 

J The report runs as follows: 'Do not write from me anything except the 
Qur’an; whosoever has taken down from me anything save the Qur’an, let 
him efface it.' (cf. Dayan , i, 65 .) 
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Although v-e do not know the exact date when the prohibition to 
write on the same sheet was issued, yet ar. historical event of 'J/Q A.H. 
provides a probable date for issuance of this prohibitive order. It 
is reported that once a shipload of yemenites called on the prophet and 
embraced Islam. Some of these Yemenites knew reading and writing to 
whom the Prophet gave a few copies of the chapters of the Qur'an to 
read and leam by heart. It so happened that these men started writing 
the Prophet's discourse on the marginal blank space of the copies of 
their Qur’an. The Prophet, thereupon, forbade them to write down his 
sayings on it.^ 

In the light of the above historical anecdote we can say that the 
traditions interdicting the writing of hadith, though couched in 
general term, refer to writing of hadith on the same sheet on which the 
Qur'an was written. The porhibition was in fact a safeguard against 
mixing up of the non-Qur'anic material with that of the Qur’an, causing 
thereby a confusion in the minds of the reader. 


The above anecdote also provides a probable date for the origin of 
the prohibitive hadith. 

(iii) Purpo se of Interdiction : 

It is almost unanimously accepted that the prohibitive traditions 
were abrogated by the later permissive ones and the recording of the 
Prophet's hadith was done at least in later part of kuhammad's life. 


Sa hifa , 64 . 

Sunna (Sib), 72.; Tdh, iii, 152. 



The question now arises as to why at all did he forbid the recordin • 
of his sayings. The scholars differ in ascertaining the Prophet's 
motives behind this prohibition. The probable reasons assigned to 
this prohibitive order are given as under: 

(a) To preserve t he p ur ity of the t/ur’ an ic text:- 

It is said that the main motive behind the Prophet's intei'diction 
to write down his sayings was to keep the Qur’anic text unpolluted.’*' 

At this initial stage of the revelation it was feared that the words 
of the Prophet might be mixed up with those of the Qur'an. This 
apprehension was based on two valid reasons. Firstly, the words of 
the Prophet were considered as words of wisdom by devoted companions 
who wished to record them after the fashion of the old tradition of 
recording hikma. As the mouthpiece of both the Qur’an and the hadith 
wa3 the same person, namely the Prophet, there was a likelihood that 
some of Qur-»anic phrases be taken as sayings of the Prophet. Secondly, 
sometimes the words of the Prophet used to be written on the marginal 
space of the sane sheet on which the Qur’an whs written. There was, 
therefore, great possibility of the Quranic text being mixed up with 
the Prophet's traditions. Hence the interdiction of writing the 
latter. 


Furthermore, there were only a few persons, at this time, who 
possessed so much juristic acumen as to distinguish between the Qur’anic 
passages and the sayings of the Prophet. Under these circumstances, 
the Prophet forbade his companions to write down his sayings at 
this initial stage. 

Surma (Sib), 72.; Ta eyid , 57,93*; Tdh, iii, 152. 


1 
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(b) Not to compete with the Qur’an :-. 

It is also probable that the prohibition to write hadith was 

meant to keep the authority of the tradition inferior to that of the 

Qur’an. In the w6rds of Browne," [Due to the fear that the a hadith ] 

might become invested, to the prejudice of the Book of God, with an 

2 

•undue authority" their writing was prohibited. 

Vie know that there was no restriction on the waiting of the 
Qur’an; instead, the secretaries were appointed to write the revelation. 
The position of hadith was different; it was not to be given the same 
authority as that of the Qur’an. Had the traditions been given the 
same importance, it would have competed the Qur’an. Hence no official 
registration of the traditions and that is why the Prophet's inter¬ 
diction to write his sayings. 

(c) Not to distract oeoi).le front the 'Hr’an ;- 

According to some traditionists the prohibition of hadith writing 

7 . 

was meant to keep alive the interest of newly converts in the Qur’an. 

As the Qur’an was in the process of being revealed and had not yet 
been codified, more attention was to be paid to this Book than to the 
sayings of the Prophet. °ince the prophet's words were also held in 
great esteem and were considered words of wisdom, their writing and 
preservation, after the pre-Islamic fashion, was likely to have distracted 
the attention of Muslims from their primary source of law viz the 
Qur’an. Hence the Prophet forbade them to attend to hadith so seriously 

Fas11, 57a. 

History of Persia , i, 273« 

Taoyid , 57-; Buhuth,-144-145• 


1 

2 
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as to neglect the Qur’an. ^ On the contrary, while he made formal 

arrangements to record the revelations, he prohibited the companions 

to record his own sayings. The first two caliphs also adopted the same 

policy of paying more attention to the Qur’an. Caliph'Umar, for 

instance, during his caliphate, prohibited a group of people from 

narrating hadith to the Qur’an readers ( Qurra *) of Iraq lest they get 

2 

interested in hadith and be deviated from the Qur’an. 

personally, he entertained for quite a long time the idea of 
compiling an authentic corpus of hadith but gave it up^, thinking, 
probably, that it would prove a distraction from the Qur’an. 

8. Authenticity of prohibitory traditions ; 

The traditionists have assigned the above probable reasons of the 
Prophet's ban of hadith 'writing on the assumption that the reports 
about the interdiction have genuinely emanated from the Prophet. But 
looking at the prohibitory a hadith critically, it appears that the 
reports, with the exception of one,are lacking in reliable narrators, 
hence liable to be rejected. 


The main transmitters of these prohibitive a hadith are Abu Sa‘id 
al-Khudri, Abu Kurayra and Zayd b. Thabit. Abu Sa*id al-Khudri's hadith 
has two versions, one of which is transmitted by an unreliable narrator named 

, _ 4 

Abd ar-Rahman b. Zayd. This version is, therefore, unacceptable. 


1 

2 

W 

y 

4 


Fasil, 37a. 

Sayan , ii, 120-121.; Tawjih , IS. 
c -1e- » 4a«; i> loc. 


In the words 
reversed the 
He deserves, 


of I bn A lb car., "he was a weak narrator, who unknowing 
text and put a complete isnad in the interrupted one. 
therefore, to be abondoned." (cf. Tahdh , vi, 178-179) 
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The second raain transmitter is Abu Hurayra,who also has this 

‘Abd ar-Rahman in his Isnad . This report also becomes weak on this basis 

and can be declared unreliable. Lastly, Zayd b. Thabit's version is 

1 2 
only mursal which-cannot be called perfect authentic hadith. Furthermore, 

Zayd himself was in favour of writing hadith. How, then, could he 

narrate a prohibitory tradition from the Prophet? 

There remains, therefore, only one version of Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri’s 

hadith which is worth considering. Although this version is also 

declared unreliable by Bukhari, yet it is considered authentic by other 

3 

authorities, including Muslim. It is only this version which can be 
considered representative of prohibitory a hadith , and for which several 
explanations have been given. 


Apart from the theory of abrogation, according to which this 
hadith was cancelled by subsequent permissive traditions, the above 
version can be explained from different angles as well. In one 
version Abu Sa‘id says, "I sought permission from the Prophet to write 
down hadith but the latter refused."^ As against this, we find a 
report in which the Prophet allowed ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al^As to 

5 

write hadith from him. By comparing these two traditions in particular 

nr)H oil ■nof'miQC’ivo onH Ki +i va + i Ano ■? vn rrovi i v vf % PT* 

that while permission to write was given to some companions, to others it 
was refused. Abu Sa‘id's case unfortunately fell in the second category. 
This proves that the ban on writing, if any, was not a general one. 


The hadith with an incomplete isnad , falling short of the name of a 
companion, is known as mursal . (cf. Tahdith , 114*) 

Muslim says, "A mursal hadith is unacceptable." (cf. SM,i, (lntr.),15*) 
^ 3a‘ith , 149.; Path , i, 218.;‘Ulum, 20, n.; Taoyid , 29-32. 

^ SI),i,119. ; As-Su.tba ,306. ;Fasil, 36 a. ; Taayi'i , 32-33* i Jami* ’ ,x,133-134 (‘ Ilm ) 
Fasil, 34a.; Alpo see Taoyid, 69. 
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In another version, Abu Sa‘Id says, "v.e used, to write nothin.- but 


the. ‘urban and at-tashehhud {a formula recited in the prayer)."^ In 
this version he includes tashahhu d among the natters which were allo.-ed 
to be written down*. Since the tashahhud - a subject natter of hadith- 
was also non-./ur’anic material and vas allowed to be written down, it 
cannot be claimed that the Prophet had forbidden to record everything 


save that of the nur’an. Thus, the internal criticism, based on the 
main of a hadith, also proves the inauthenticity of Abu Sa c id's report. 


It is interesting- to remark that Abu Sa 4 !d, while refusing to 

dictate the Prophet's traditions to his own students, did not quote 

the prohibitory hadith from the Prophet. He merely said: "We do not 

dictate and make these (ahadith) books. The Messenger of Allah used to 

narrate to us and we learnt their. bp heart, so, you (also) memorise 

2 

from us as we used to memorise from your Prophet" It appears from 
Abu Sa c id's statement that non-recording of hadith was his own personal 
liking and not an order of the Prophet. This is another indication of 
the fact that the prohibitory hadith related on A.bu Sa‘ id's authority 
is unauthentic. 


In the light of the above discussion we can say that it is unlikely 
that the Prophet had issued some strict order against writing of his 
sayings. The facts that he encouraged reading and writing, sent letters, 
issued circulars,and dictated certain laws, depict a completely l-everse 
picture and we tend to believe th-^t even if there was any prohibitory 
order in the beginning, it must have been cancelled afterwards. The 
reasons for aversion to hadith writing, in the beginning, should, 
therefore, be sough-t not in the Prophet's hadith but elsewhere. 

Taoyiri , 93 . 

Bayun, i, 64.; <: U.lu". ,20,n.; Tacyid , 36-38.; ‘llm .Sb.; Ba sil , 36 a. 


1 
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, Reasons for aversion to v.ritinr- fradith : 

A critical study of the prohibitive traditions of the Prophet 

ana statements of later traditionists reveal the interesting fact that 

the prejudice against writing which lasted for quite a long time was 

not the result of the Prophet's interdiction to write down his sayingsA 

It was, on the other hand, based on varied factors which can be outlined 
2 

as under: 

1. A fear lest the words of the Prophet be profaned and books 
wherein the sayings were recorded might not be treated with 
enough respect.^ 

2. A fear lest the traditions might compete with the Book of God, 
and be given an undue authority.^ 

5* Being religious literature,it was supposed to be learnt by 
heart after the traditional fashion of acquiring religious 
teaching orally. 

4. Lest the writer, relying on his writing, forget to learn the 

5 

content. The Arabs who disapproved the writing of Ijedith 
believed that it can be better preserved through memorisation. 
They were of the opinion that once the information is committed 
to writing, it is liable to be forgotten, for the writer being 
confident that he would learn it in future, never brings his 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Muir rightly considers the story of prohibition as 'untrustworthy, 
(cf. Mahomet , i, p. xxxiv,n. : Historical Sources , 114-). 

As I am. summarising the factors responsible for prejudice against 
writing, some of the points already mentioned under 'Purpose of 
interdiction' will unavoidably be repeated. 


History of Persia , i, 273* ; I'uslim Theology , 76,; Bas il 37a. 
Tacyid , 49-51*; '■ uslin Theology , 76.; His t ory of Persia , i, ??3. 


BIH, i, 63*> Tagvid (intr.) 9-10*» Bayan . 
Tab, VI, 189*5 L unun ,. i, 33* > Basil , 37a, 


i, 63.; Mahan, x, 758*; 
37b*; As-surma , 50 H. 
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intention into practice. Khalil (d. 170/175 *>.K.), the poet, 
has represented their views in these v.ordss "Kno> ledge is not 
wh:t bookcase contains; kncv,-ledge is that which is contained 
nowhere bat in the chest ( Lays a bi c i l;r: aa ha wa ’l-qir .tar; 

!~ a *1- fil m ilia ;nu h av.ahu * s-s acr )"^. 

2 

Lest the holy sayings reach incompetent hands. It was with 
this apprehension that a number of traditionists either* burnt, 


effaced or buried their manuscripts or left a will asking 1 


their executors to do the same. But if they were confident 
that the books will reach competent hands after their death, 
they would not have destroyed their records. The example of 
Abu O.ileba (d. 104 A.II.) can be cited as an example who made 
the following will at his ueath-bed: "Despatch my books to 
Ayyub (d. 151 A.II.), or otherwise burn thera."^ 

6. Lest the people go astray like those v.ho recoursed to writing 
their (religious) books in early times. 4 This is plainly 
stated in the following statement of Ibn Sirin (d. 110 A.H.): 
"Beward of books, for your predecessors had gone astray due to 
books." Similarly, ibn *Awn (d. 151 A.II.) had said, "These 

C - 

books lead people astray."'' Finally, Ibn ‘Ulayya al-Basri 
(d. 200 A.K.) told that 'the companions had. disapproved of 
writing, for their predecessors had gone astray due to the 
books.' 


Fas ti , 57b.; Bayan , i, 68.; lianar, x, 758* 

2 ’ _ 

Tacyid , 6l. 

5 Tab, VII, i, 155 . 

4 Tab, VII, i, 141.; ‘[Hum , 25, n. 
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7* Lest the ^ur’anic text nix up with the hadith and cause 

l 

confusion in reader's mind. 

8. Lest the traditions turn people's attention away from the 

2 

Ccur^an. 

9. Proximity of the age of the Prophet^, the small number of 

4 5 

Isnad , less events arid less differences of opinion among the 
jurists^! Hasan b. c Abd ar-ftahman ar-Ramhurmuzi (d. 36 O A.11. 
circa) mentions, inter alia, the above reasons for disapproval 
of writing by early Muslims. As the Prophet was easily 
accessible to them, the companions did not feel it absolutely 
essential to record his sayings in books. They could easily 
consult him in theiz- day to day problems. Besides, there were 
other reliable authorities among the companions themselves 

_ 7 

who could be consulted in connection with the Prophet's hadith . 

Furthermore, there v/ere little differences among jurists on 

legal matters at this time. There was, therefore, 'no conscious 

0 

attempt at systemisation of Islamic law at this stage'. 

10. Companions' fear to mix their own ra’.y (personal opinion) 

with the Prophet's hadith also stopped them from writing the 

9 

traditions. The younger companions and successors feared 
that lest their own considered opinion ( ra’y ) on certain legal 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Bayan, i, 68.; ii, 121. ; Taqyid (intr.), 9>21.; Tao.yid , 57* 
Tanyid , 57*5 Fasil, 37a*; Tdh, iii, 132. 

Fusil., 37a.; Zunun, i, 33* > Tanyid (intr.), 9* 

Fasil, 37a*; Zunun , i, 33*5 Tanyid (intr.), 9* 

Zunun, i, 33* 

Zunun, i, 33* 

Z unun , i, 33* 

Zunun, i, 33*5 Robson., "Tradition, the second foundation of Islam" 
I.l ulsim wor ld, XLI : i (January, 1951)» P* 25 . 

42.; Bayany ii, 134-135* 


9 
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matters be taken as the Prophet's hadith. Hence they hesitated 

to record the traditions. Zayd b. Thabit, who is wrongly 

placed in the category of 'opponents' group, was actually in 

favour of -writing Prophet's hadith. His hesitation to write 

down the traditions was due to His cautious attitude lest his 

ov;n opinion be mistakenly taken as Prophet's hadith. This is 

evident from his attitude shown at the court of l arwan. V;hen 

the latter made him relate ah adith and got it secretly wtitten 

by a scribe sitting behind a curtain, Zayd requested I,'arwan 

to erase the traditions for they might contain some of his 

ra ~ The same was the attitude of Sa 4 id b. al-I.'.usayyib 

(d. 94 A.H.) who tore off some pages (sahifa), fearing that 

2 

they might have contained his ra’y as well. 

11. Powerful retentive memory:^ We have already discussed this 
point at great length. Suffice to say here that Arabs were 
in fact a basically oral race who preserved most of their 
information in safe depositories of heart, though writing -as 
not unknown to them. Under these circumstances, their aversion 
to writing Prophet's ljadith is cuite understandable. 


12. Less scribes: Despite the fact that the art of writing was 
introduced in Arabia long before Islam, and the Prophet had 
paid special attention to its progress and development, the 
number of scribes were still limited. Hence the sayings of the 
Prophet were recorded by only a few companions who were 


1 Tab, II, ii, 11?.; Tanyld (intr.), 20. 
^ Javan, ii, 1<'4«» Ta^-yid (intr.), 20. 
.Vanahil , 286.; Ta hdlth . 45-46. 



versed in the art of writing. Thus one o'' the reasons why 
ah adith were not recorded extensively was the scarcity of the 
scribes in early tines.* 

l^. Ambiguity of Arabic Script: The fear that the text of hadith 

may remain ambiguous is also believed to have discouraged the 

Arabs to record the Prophet’s hadith. In the words of 

ftacdonald, "Hie unhappy character of the Arabic script, 

especially when written without diacritical points, often made 

it hard, if not practically impossible, to understand such 

2 

short contextless texts as the traditions." This view has, 

however, been challenged by Hamidullah who believes that dotting 

5 

was already in use during the Prophet’s lifetime. 

14* ‘Umar’s prohibition: Another main factor responsible for 
non-cornpil-tion of Prophet's hadith in early Islam, was the 
strict order of ‘Umar which forbade the companions to record 
the sayings of the Prophet. We have seen that ‘Umar , during 
his caliphate successfully implemented this order and in 
pursuance of his policy burnt some of the written collections 
of hadith. The recording of Prophet's hadith during ‘Urnar's 
lifetime was, therefore, on a very small scale. 

It would not be out of place to discuss here the views of Sprenger 
regarding ‘Umar's intention to issue an order against writing hadith. 

He maintains that ‘Umar did not want to educate the .Bedouin Arabs but 
wished to preserve their savage bravery and religious fanatacism to make 
them rulers of the world. "The writing and erudition", says Sprenger, 

1 Pat h (Intr.), 4-5 Ta hdlth , 45 - 46 . 

Kuslim Theology ,- 76 . . 


5 
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"did. not suit his purpose." He further says that‘Umar wanted to 
separate the Arabs from all other nations and wished that the Arabic 
method of preserving their doctrines be different from the Jews and 
Christians. Hence, in Sprenger's opinion, the Arabs were advised by 
■"Umar to preserve their teachings orally as against the tradition of 
Christians and Jews who employed writingfor such purpose. Sprenger 
believes that it was with the above intention that^Umar had forbidden 
his fellow companions to write down the Prophet's hadith. J ' 

Historically speaking,‘Umar's intention to discourage the writing 

of hadith does not seem to be the one suggested by Sprenger. In fact 

2 

his prohibition to make a standard collection of hadith was purely out 

of religious consideration.^ His own intention to collect the sayings 

and actions of the Prophet in writing and invoking the help of Qod in 

putting this intention into practice 4 , his statements in favour of 

5 

hadith writing , and his personal interest in the study and propagation 
* / 

of the Prophet's teachings , all go to prove that he was not against 
’writing as such. What can at the most be said about his policy in this 
regard is this that he was extremely cautious in paying due respect to 
the Qur’an and to maintain its supremacy over the hadith. His instruction 
to the group of people leaving for Iraq not to relate too many a hadlth 

7 

to the readers of the Qur’an in that city , shows that he was primarily 

4 "Origin of writing...", JAS3, JU.V, I 856 , p. 579* 

2 Tab, III, i, 206.; V, 140. 

5 Tab, III, i, 206.; V, 140.; Papyri , i, 7. 

4 ‘IIn , 4a.; Tab, III, i, 206. 

C. 

J He is reported to have said, "Preserve knowledge in books", (cf. 

Fasil, 36 a.; Bayan, i, 72.; ‘Ilm, 2b.; Taoyid, 68.; SD, i, 1270 

6 ' - 

SB . i, 85 .; Tab, III, i, 201, 243 .; Bayan , ii, 122-123.; Taoyid ,88. 

^ Bayan , ii, 120-i21.Fasil, 65 b.; Tdh , i, 7*5 iii, 152. 
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concerned with the preservation or the text of the ur^ar. and did not 
want the hadith t be given undue authority. The feet that he forbade 
people from paying much attention to hadith study end its transmission, 
presupposes the popularity of haditr so much thst the ■coition of the 
Qur’an was likely to have been affected. 


Looking at the interest taken by ‘Umar in the propagation of 

religious knowledge by way of appointing teachers in various ci tiers'*", 

it seems strange that he woult have wished to deprive the h:abs of knowledge, 

let alone the sayings of the Prophet. On the contrary, lie encouraged 

them to equip themselves with le rning and has said, " tafaoqahu qabi 

an tasuau" , meaning, "Develop the faculty of compr.hensio.. before you 

2 

become the leaders". As regirds his instruction with regard tc writing , 


he is reported as saying, "Fetter knowledge into v.tiling. 1 2 


'.’he reason why he forbade the writing of hadith was not only t > 
keep pure the text of the Qur’an but also due to his desire to keep ail 
available Islamic literature unpolluted and free n ror; legendary and 
unhistorical material. Confining ourselves to his interest in hadith, 
it seems that he was worried about the raropar.cy of non-legal traditions 
concerning matters of belief and dogma - the kind of hadith most likely' 
to misunderstanding, misreperting and tempting to Surgery. It was 
perpaps, this kind of hadith whose narration, he banned. This type of 
emotional hadith was bound to be very popular among the masses. He, 
therefore, got worried and prohibited the people from circulating it 
and thus districting their attention from the Qur’an. 

1 Tab, III, i, 202, 2/13* 

2 hb, i, 79-5 ‘ilia, 2b. ‘ 

5 kssil, }6a.; Sayan , i, 72 .; ‘ ilm , 2b.; ha^yi ti, 8B.; 8D, i, 127 . 



Although the prohibition is mads in general terms, yet it seems 
that it referred to these non-legal a hadith . This inference has been 
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drawn by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr who says, "‘Umar's prohibition referred to 
those a hadith which can neither be used for legal purposes, nor can 
become sunna ( ‘aroma la vufid hukman wa la yakunu su.nnatan )"~ 

It is significant to note that the prohibition of ‘Umar refez’S to 

the narration and not to writing of hadith. Besides, the prohibition 

is not total. He only said, " aqillu’r-riwaya ", meaning 'narrate only 
2 

few hadith'. The report in which the prolific narrators are said to 
have been detained also refer to their narration and not to writing. 

It seems,therefore, that ‘Umar was in favour of recording hadith 
although he discouraged it for fear that it may distract people's 
attention from the study of the Qur’an. It is also certain that his 
prejudice against writing was not based on the Prophet's interdiction 
to commit the a hadith in writing, for had it been the case, he would 
have expressly mentioned so. This, also, is a valid argument for 
considering the reports of the Prophet's interdiction as unauthentic. 

Y/e have seen that there were several factors - other than the 

prohibitive a hadith - which became responsible for prejudice against 

writing among early Muslims. Y/hile some men opposed writing because 

3 

they considered it abominable depository of knowledge , others held 
that if written, the purpose of writing would fail, for the writer, 

Bayan , ii, 121. 

Fasil, 65 b.; Bayan , ii, 121. 

Sufyan ath-Thawrl is reported to have said, " bi’sa mustawdi* al-ilm 
al-q,ara t i8 (books are bad depositories of knowledge)", (cf. Tauyid ,58) 


1 

2 

3 
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after putting the contents into writing, will completely rely on the 
written text and shall forgetits contents.'*' Similarly, writing was 
disapproved by some other scholars who feared that the written a hadith , 
if reached incompetent hands 7/ill be profaned and misused. Thus we 
see that the 'opponents' instead of quoting prohibitive hadith of the 
Prophet gave their own personal reasons for the disapproval of 
hadith writing. 

Whatever reasons there might have been of aversion to writing hadith, 

it is undoubtedly true that a prejudice against such practice did exist 

for a considerable length of time, though some men continued writing even 

during this period. It appears that the prejudice lasted few decades 

after the reign of Umar‘1, and around third quarter of the first century 

A.H., writing got the upper hand. By the close of the first centuqy 

and in the first quarter of the second century a.H., the writing was 

commonly preferred, over memory; and the period of Zuhri came to be 

2 

regarded as the 'age of manuscripts'. 

In fact the supremacy of writing was already acknowledged in the last 
decade of the first century after hijra . This can be well inferred 
from Abu Talib al-lvlakkl's remark who says: "Writing became extant after 
the death of Hasan (d. 110 A.H.) and Ibn al-Musayyib (d. 94 A.H.)." X 

One should not, however, presume that throughout the period when 
oral transmission of hadith was preferred, writing was forsaken. In fact, 

we are told of continuous written transmission of hadith from earliest 

[ k \ 

times oneards. Even at a tine when writing was vehemently condemned, 
the scholars wrote'down-secretly. 

-> 1 1 

1 ‘Ulua, 73. 

2 

Papyri , ii, 184. 

^ hut, ii, 57 • 
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CHAPTER FCUR 

TiiS THEuRY Op LaTE RECGilDING OF KADITH 

" -"** ~ — — - - . ■ - — .. — . ■ ... — • i ■ — — ■ *—... — . — 

1. Bases of the theory 

In the previous chapter we had referred to the erroneous belief 
that the transmission of hadith remained oral for about a hundred years 
after the hi/jra and it was only at the close of the century that the 
traditions began to be recorded.■*" As the question of hadith writing 
is a basic one, it is necessary to discuss the grounds on which this 
theory of late recording is based. 


There are various factors which gave rise to this theory. The 
chief among them are as follows: 

(1) prophet's prohibitory a hadith . 

(2) Destruction of written records. 

(3) Misinterpretation of certain terms and statements. 

( 4 ) Biased views about the Jahiliyya period and the Umayyad dynasty. 

V/e take up these points one by one. 


(i) Prophet's prohibitory ahadith :- It is generally believed that the 
companions and the successors ref rained from writing down the 
traditions because of the Prophet's prohibitory order to this effect. 
But we have already seen that either the reports about the Prophet's 
interdiction to write down his traditions are unauthentic 01 * his 
prohibitory a hadith were abrogated by later permissive traditions. 

The Prophet's wish'to write something at his death-bed provides a 


1 


Tahdith , 45-46.; Fath (intr.), i, 17*; Tdh , i, 151 .; Out, i, 159*; 
Khitat, ii, 355*5 Adwa , 207*; Zunun, i, 637*5 I'uhaddithun , 127*; 
As-Sunna (Sib.), 40.; Lunar , x, 7b8.; Tac.yid (intr.), 7*5 Fajr ,221» 
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convincing proof of his permission to write down traditions. Furthermore, 
the existence of sa hifas in the early Islamic period and the discovery 
of certain written records,go to prove the falsity of the argument that 
the Prophet was against writing down hadith. 

Over and above all, those who were against writing hadith gave 
their own personal reasons for not recording traditions. Even‘Umar, 
who is claimed to have been a staunch opponent of writing, did not 
quote the Prophet's hadith in support of his view against recording 
hadith. 


It is, therefore, wrong to hold that the prohibitory hadith of 
the Prophet had checked the growth of written transmission of hadith. 

(ii) Destruction of written records : It is historically true that a 
bulk. of hadith literature was destroyed either by the owners of the 
manuscripts themselves or by their executors. Among those who 
destroyed their writings themselves may be mentioned: ‘Abida b. Qays 
(d. 72 A.H.)\ ‘Urwa b. az-Zubayr (d. 93 A.H.)^, Abu‘Amr b. al-Ala* 

(d. 154/159 A.H.)^, ‘Isa b. Yunus (d. 187 A.H.)^, Abu Sulayman ad-Darar.i^, 

G 7 8 

Ahmad b. Abi ’1-Hawari , Muhammad b.‘Ubayd Allah , Abu Musa , Sufyan 

^ Tab, VI, 65 .; SD, i, 131*> Bayan , i, 67 . 

^ Tab, V, 1 33 - 5 "Earliest biographies...", I£, i, (1927), pp.547-548. 

^ H ayawan , i, 321.; Udaba’, v, 389* 

^ Tacyld , 62. 

^ Udaba *,v, 389* 

8 ‘UyHL (Akh ), 52. 

7 Tab, VI, 255 . 

8 Tab, IV, ii, 83 . 
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- 1 - — 2 - A 

a t'l-rh 'V.ri' 1 ', Da*ud at-TI 3 i (d. liSfj «.h.)', Bishr al-Kafi , Abu Layyan 


- -/ 


at-Tav.hiai' 1 and. If.suf b. Isbiit'. 


Anv'ng those who left wills to tneir execalHSRQrs jitlitr to destroy 
the manuscripts in the manner specified or dancing them over to named 
parsers, were the following: Hasan al-3nsri (d. iio a.u.) , Ta’us , 
nbida (c. 72 -.H.)", Shu‘ba 9 10 , Abu qiiaba (d. 104/105 A.h.) iU , Bishr 
b. al-Harith \ Ab~I ha c id as-3ayrafi^, hufy&n ath-fhav/ri (d.161 A.ti.)^ 
Ibn al-Ja 4 abi (d. 355 --.H.)^ and Abu Kurayb (d. 248 A.H.}^'. 


The destruction of this literary treasure had taken place in 

various ways - by burning, bp burying and hiding, by erasing, washing or 

effacing, and by throwing into water. The practice having its origin in 

the time of the Companions (and according to one report in the Prophet's 

lifetime)^ survived so late us 480 A.H. When Abu Hayyan at-Tawhidi of 
1 . ~ ~ ~ 

2 

5 


lie is reported to have torn one thousand sheets ( ,juz» ) and scattered 
the. in the air.' (cf. Udaba * , v, 3®9•) 

lie was known as Tgj al-ur.i::a (the crown of nation.) He threw his books 
into the sea. (cf. Ucaba’ , v, 585* 5 x.. : a c arif , 271.; Pap yri , ii, 62.) 


£agh , vii, 67- 

/ 

1 58:- ba ’ , v, 586. 

^ Udaba’ , v, 389* 

° VII, i, 127*5 Huth, "Arabic Books and Libraries in the Umayyad 

I-eriod", aJGL , Lii , 249* 

l Tab, V, 393*5 Taqyld , 6l. 

° Tacy/id , 62 .; *Il:a , 9b. 

Taqyld , 62. 

Tanyld . 62.; Tab, VII, i, 135*5 Tc.h . i, 68.; Pasil, 51a. 


9 

10 


Tc.qyid , 62-63. 


1.1 

^ Udaba* , v, 389* 

L ' > Fi hrist , 315*5 liafarif, 170 . 

14" 


Tdh, iii, 131 , 

15 Tdh , ii, 73* 

16 Sahifa, 37*5 Tadwin H adlth , 249* 
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Baghdad destroyed his books, he justified the act. by quoting early 
precedents.^ 


It is interesting to note that rarely did the destroyers cf 
manuscripts specify reasons for destroying their writings. The t cLions 
of these authors and collectors were, therefore,interpreted in various 
ways, and later traditionists assigned motives to suit their own views. 


The adherents of the theory of late recording of hadith believe 
that the destruction was in accordance with the policy ana wish of the 
Prophet and his Companions who did not want to give the hadith universal, 
everlasting and divine authority - v din lm ~.uu da , ini ). On the basis of 
this assumption they claim that the traditions were either unwritten 
in the beginning, or if they were written, they had been destroyed by 


the collectors themselves. Hence no collection until the second century 
£* • il • 


This false supposition is based neither on facts nor on common 
sense. Historically speaking, the traditions were being recorded not 
only during the Prophet's lifetime but in later periods as well. 

Suffice it to refer to private records of the companions and Prophet's 
own favourable attituae towards writing. So far as official codification 
of hadith is concerned, it was of course not done. But it should be 
kept, in mind that the Qur’an itself was codified in ‘Uthman's time. 

Does this fact prove that the wur’an was not written until ‘Uthman's 
caliphate? If v/e admit, and it is historically established, that the 


Udaba % v, $86.; iiuth, "Arabic Books and Libraries in the Umayyad 
period", AJSL, Lii, 2p0. 


1 aner , x:10, 7*^7• j Authenticity , 51* 


j • 



revelations originally user 
later compiled in book form, 
traditions, even though they 


to be recorded on separate sheets and 
we should be prepared to believe that 
were not officially recorded, were privately 


written down during*the Prophet's time. 


The recording of the Prophet's hadith by the companions is not 
surprising, for if these people could write dcv;n the poetry, the proverbs, 
the genealogy, the wise sayings of Luonan and others, why could not 
thej write the sayings of their Prophet, One cannot, therefore, prove 
that the traditions were not written in the beginning. 


As regards the practice cf destroying written records by the 
traditionists themselves, there is nc dispute about it. That ‘Umar 
-nd ‘Abd-Allah b. I.Ias‘ud hau respectively burnt and effaced all 
written material accessible tv the;, anc that the former had issued a 
general order to burn all available record^, is 'mite -veil known. It 
is also known that few other coe^ anions and successors had either 
themselves burnt or effaced the written records or left wills to this 
effect. But despite all these facts, it cannot be established that all 
written material of hadith totally perished. 


If we make an objective study of the reports regarding the 
destruction of manuscripts, ve cone to the conclusion that the actions 
of ail the scholars were sincerely notivated. Vihile ‘Umar and 


< Unar is reported to have burnt the books of Sjabigh b. c Isa, a 
Kharijite. (cf. Papyri , i, 20.; liizan , ii, 276.) For reports about 
destroying of books in general, see Taoyid , 52.; Tab, V, 140.; 

T adwin H adith , 596-399• 

Taqyid , 53-56. 

Tauyid , 53*5 Tadv/in Hadith , 400.; Sayan, i, 65 . 
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‘Abd Allah b. Mas c ua destroyed written a hadith for fear that they night 

compete with the Qur’an, the later scholars did so for a variety of other 

sincere motives. Most of them destroyed their manuscripts in their 

old age for fear that after their death they might reach imconpetent 

hands and be misused."*" In fact they remained hesitant to part with their 

precious treasure till the end of their lives. They wanted to preserve 

their manuscripts on condition that they reached the competent scholars, 

failing which they made the painful decision to destroy them. This was 

done only as a last resort. The dying wish of Abu Qilaba (d. 104 A.H.) 

clearly explains this point. In his will in favour of his pupil, 

Ayyub as-Sikhtiyani (d. 1J1 A.h.), he said: "Send my books to Ayyub, 

2 

if he survived, otherwise bum them." Similarly, ‘Abida b. Qays 
(d. 72 A.H.) after destroying his books himself, he said, "I fear 
that it will come, after my death, in possession of someone who might 
interpolate the text (akhsha an yaliha ahad ba 4 di fa ya da ‘uha fi ahayr 

7 . 

mav/adi ‘ ihi )" J 

Sometimes the scholars hid their manuscripts for fear of authorities, 
and when that fear was gone, they took out their books. 

Sufyan ath-Thawri (d. 161 A.H.) is reported to have done so.^ 

Whatever hsvs tssn “ths rr.o'tivss bsliind. "this dsst-ruction ox* 

writings, it is an undeniable fact that a large number of hadith 
collections were destroyed in early Islam. But this does not mean 
that the practice of destroying resulted in total loss of ah adith , as 
we shall see presently. 

"*" Taq.yid , 61. 

2 Tab, VII, i, 155 .; Tdh, i, 88 . 

^ Bayan , i, 67 .; SD, i, 131*5 Tab, VI, 63 .; Taqyid , 61. 

^ (intr.), 115. 
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V<e are told that the majority of the scholars destroyed their 
manuscripts at their old age. It shows that sufficient time was at 
their disposal to transmit their knowledge of hadith to their pupils. 

Some of these students must in all probability have incorporated the 
contents of teacher's manuscripts in their own books. It is also 
possible that they made a separate copy of their teacher's manuscript 
and preserved it with them. In this way, even if the teachers 
destroyed their manuscripts, its contents remained preserved with 
their students. 

Some of the manuscripts are reported to have been accidentally 

discovered and saved, as was the case with Tabari's Ikhtilaf al-Fugaha *, 

which was found buried after his death.^ Few other collections of 

writtena hadith were preserved by pupils or relatives of 3uch writers 

who had allowed writing for memorisation purposes. The examples of 

Sa 1- id b. Jubayr (d. 94/95 A.K.) and ‘Abd ar-Rahnan b. ‘Abd Allah b. Llas^ud 

can be cited in this connection. The former kept the writing of his 
2 

teacher, Ibn‘Umar , while the latter is reported to have preserved the 
book of his father, c Abd Allah b. Llas^ud (d. 52 A.H.)^. 

Thus we see that even when the manuscripts were destroyed or when 
it was desired that their contents should remain unwritten, they were 
somehow preserved in writing. It is, therefore, wrong to maintain that 
late recording of hadith was due to destruction - and thus 
non-availability of written a hadith . 

■*" Papyri , ii, 62, referring Tabari's Ikhtilaf al-Fuqaha *, ed. Friedrich 
Kern, p. 9. 


2 

5 


Taqyid , 44. 
Bayan , i, 72 
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(iii) 1 :isintercrotation of car tel n terms nix, stater. r:t.; : 

The theory of late recording of hadith is also based n 
misconception of certain words use 1 in connection wit.; writing of 
traditions. These words include both substantives, that indicate tools 
and materials of writing, as well a; verbals, which show the process 
and t?.annar of recording traditions. To the former may be mentioned 
Sah ifa , huskha , Daftar , Lawh , Risala or Kitab , (with their plurals), 
while the latter include verbs like sam 4 , ‘ar d, akhbars , h addetha , 

.jama 4 a , dawwana and their derivatives. The above words, some of which 
borrowed from other languages* convey different senses in different 
contexts. If they were to be translated as convening only one meaning 
consistently, they would lead to confusion c.n d misunderstanding. Take, 
for instance, the word ' sahifa 1 . It is ordinarily translated fs ’sheet of 
writing material’ but the early Islamic litarature does not always use 
it in this strict sense; it is employed for a letter, booklet or book 
as well. Thus to translate the word in any of these senses consistently 
would be wrong and misleading. 


Beginning with the word sahifa referred to above, we take up so. e 
of these terms er.d discuss the^r meanings in order to show that the 
theory of late recording of hadlt.i is based on their misunderstanding 
and misin t erpre ta tion: 

(a) Sahifa and Lushaf 

The word sa hifa , pi. suhuf (lit. sheet, roll or bock) was known 
to Arabs even before islj...^ The post-Islamic literature also uses it 
quite frequently, ^part from the .gir’anie reference of Suh uf Ibrahim 
y.a l.usa (87:18-19)"', the Sahifas of the cc...ganions ^.re mentioned in 

^ Shi 4 r , i, 15?.; T.a sadir , 70,71,133* 

uf) occurs at eight places in the Our-’ar. 

:36; 74:52; 30:13; 6*1:10; 87:18; 87:19 and 98: 


The word in plural (suh 
(cf. w’ur’an , 20:133; 53 
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hadith collections and some of them have been recently discovered. 

The v.-crd also occurs in historical and biographical works.^ 

It is generally believed thatthe word sa hifa implied a single 
sheet of writing material used in early Islamic period. But 
considering the nature and contents of post-Isiamic sa hifas 
one comes to the conclusion that it cannot be the only meaning in which 
the word was used. It appears that the word was also employed for 
quite sizeable collections. It referred not only to a single sheet of 
writing material but also to a memorandum, a note-book and even a 
book size manuscript. 


That sa hifa meant more than a few sheets of v/riting material is 

evident from reports saying that the Sa hifa of Hammam b. I.Iunabbih, and 

- 2 3 *" 

‘Abd Allah b. ‘^mr b. al-As contained 1JS and lOGCr ahedith 

• ' — » — - - ■ . 

respectively. If, these reports are correct - as they are, at leas*, in 

the former case - then it is highly improbable, rather impossible in 

the latter case, thar such a large number of traditions could have been 

. 4 

written on a single sheet, Similarly, the sa hifas of Jabrr b. Abd Allan , 

- 5 6 

Bulayman b. Qays al Yashkuri , Ibn‘Umar , the sa hifa in possession 

_7 Q _Q 

of Hasan al-Basri , ‘ibn Abbas , Hujr b. ‘Adi' and Sa hifa Yarmukiya 


Annales , passim .; Sira , passim . 

^ Tahdh, i, 316.; Sa hifa (Ar.), 29-47* 

^ Usd , iii, 233-34* 5 As-sunna ,349-330*; Papyri ,ii,58. ; l;.abahith , 218. 

^ Tab, V, 344 .; Tahdh ,iv,215. ; l:st ,ii,10/23.; Jani“ ,vi t 52( Euyu ' : );Sa hifa ,27. 
^ Tahdh , iv, 215*; Sa hifa , 27.; Jami* , vi, $2 ( Buyu ‘). 

^ Kifaya , 329*5 Taqyid , 103, n. 

^ Tab, VII, ii, 116.; SB, i, 121.; Bayan , i, 74-75* 

8 Tahdh , x, 413*5. Tab, II, ii, 123.; V, 216. 

9 Tab, VI, 154 . 
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of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Anr b. al-As\ were not as small as their contents 
could be preserved in one single 3heet. 

Thus to translate the word sa hifa as a single sheet of writing 

material would be wrong. Sven‘Ali's sa hifa , which contained rules 

about liberating of prisoners, damages for torts to persons, the ages of 

2 

the camels for purposes of tax, and other legal matters, could not 
have been written on one single sheet. Furthermore, the entire Tafsir 
of Sa‘id b. Jubaym and a collection of J00 traditions of Zuhri , both 
known as sa hifa , were large enough to cover more than a single parchment 
of writing material. 


That sa hifa meant more than one single sheet can be deduced from 
other reports where it has been used in connection with the t^ur’an. 

It is reported, for instance,that sa hifas of the caliph Abu Bakr and 
of Fatima, the sister of‘Umar I, contained chapters nine and twenty 
of the Qur’an, respectively. Looking at the size of these chapters 
one can easily infer that the sah ifas concerned must have consisted 
of dozens of pages and could not have contained above Qur’anic texts 
on a single sheet. Similarly, Eafsa's copy of the Qur’an, which contained 
large portions of the Qur’anic text, if not the whole of it, was also 
known as sa hifa ° - a fact which clearly shows that sa hifa (lit. a 
sheet) referred to several sheets of written material and not one 
single sheet. 


Tadwin Kadith , 67• 

Bayan , i, 71*5 Tacyid , 88-89«j Sunna (Sib.), 74-5 Ashraf ,i, 525«> 
Lusr.ad (T), 15■ ; kusnsd (Shaf),ii, 104 (Diyat ).; Pmm t vi t 5;vii, 292. 

Jarh, III, i, 532. 

Bagh , xiv, 87* 

Papyri , ii,57-68.; Sira,i, 226 .; Tab,VIII, 56 .; Kilya ,ii,50-51■; 
S3,iii,393 ( Fada’il al Qur’an ). 

Hilya , ii, 51"'5 Path , ix, 9-19 '5 S3, iii,593 (Fada’il al-Qur’an ). 
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In fact, the word, sa hifa , used in connection with hadith, 
indicated the traditionist's collection of hadith, both small and large. 
Although seme hadith collections in the companions' time must have been 
small, it is mcst'iikely that the collections of others were large, 
a3, for instance, the sa hifa ;f ‘Abd Allah b. c Amr c. al-As, who is 
reprted to have written everything that he heard from the Prophet 
despite protests from his fellow companions. The report that he had 
collected 1000 a hadith suggests that he possessed a sizeable sa hifa 
which can easily be called a book. We are also told about the 
approximate or probable size of the sa hifas of Khalid b. lla‘dan, 

Khalid b. Abi ‘Imran, Hasan al-Basri, Wahb b. Liunabbih, Humayd at-Tawil 
and of Zuhri.'*' After reading about the size of these sa hifas , one 
can easily infer that the term referred to 'book-size manuscript' in 
the early Islamic period. 


It seems th^t the average size of a sa hifa was taken for granted 
in those days, for the sources, with the exception of a few, only 
incidentally refer to the exact size of these collections of ah adith . 

It seems, however, that in the second half of the first century, the 
size of the sa hifa was larger than those of earlier times, for now the 
companions had started copying the collections of other fellow-companions 
and had undertaken long journeys for- this purpose. Furthermore, they, 
at this time, were eager to copy the manuscripts in full (‘ ala ’l-wa.jh ), 
making thereby sizeable larger collections of hadith. 


The rihla (travel) and system of Isnad played an important part in 
the development of written transmission of hadith. The traditionists 
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travelled far and wide not only to know unknown a hadith , but also to 
ascertain the authenticity of traditions. The outcome of their, long, 
arduous journeys were put to writing and preserved in sahlfas. Not 
only this; they also chained down, their traditions with the names of 
reporters. As a result of this, the size of their collections of hadith 
became larger and larger. It is interesting to note that these large 
collections were known by the sane term, sa hifa , which was also employed 
for short memoranda, written on a single or a few sheets. 

Thus we can say that sa hifa in early Islam was employed for a 

'book' and not for memoranda only, as is generally believed.^ The 

supposition that early hadith collections were just memoranda and not 

books can be refuted on the ground that there existed in early times 

a practice of taking rough notes and later transferring the rough drafts 

2 

into permanent records, known as kutub and sa hifa . 

It seems that companions and successors used to preserve traditions 
both for memorisation and for permanent record. Although we find several 
reports saying that a particular person or a group of people, say the 
generation of companions or successors, kept written records for the 
purpose of memorisation, we do not come across reports which specifically 
mention the second motive of writing viz the preservation for posterity. 
This motive can only be deduced from statements and practices of the 
traditionists. We have been told about ^Abd Allah b. < Amr b. al-As's 
large sa hifa which must have been for future generation. The same 
ilbd Allah has told us about other companions' practice of recording 

Lst , ii, 196/182.; "Von Kramer's edition...", JA8B, 18^6, p. 205-» 
fcishkat , i, (intr.), p. iii. 

Tahdh , ix, 97*5 Taoyid , 112. 
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the Prophet's traditions.^ The stories about the destruction of records 
by‘Umar and others also shows that the destroyed materials were actually 
kept for permanent record. 

That some scholars possessed permanent records for posterity is 
clearly indicated in the following anecdote: 


Ibn Mas c ud once related a hadith whereupon his son, ‘Abd ar-Rahmin 
said: "you have not narrated the hadith correctly". The father then 
asked: "What makes you say so?" The son replied: "This is written 
with me." The father thereupon ordered him to bring the roll 
(sahifa), and when it was brought to him, he effaced it. 

1'he fact that the scholars had destroyed their manuscripts at 
their old age also shows that although they had intended to keep 
the record for posterity, yet finding no reliable and competent persons 
to look after the manuscripts, they burnt, buried and effaced their 
precious treasures. 


V.'e are told that the companions in those days not only learnt the 
a hadith by heart and made rough notes for memorisation, but also 
transferred these traditions into permanent records. Some of their* 
even dictated the a hadith to their pupils from these written records. 
To take for example,whereas Abu Hurayra used to learn the traditions 


Bay an , i, 74*5 Tadwin Hadith , 247*; Taoyid , 98. 
Tanyid , 39. 
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by heart'' - , ‘Abd Allah b. *Amr b. al^As and others wrote them in 

2 

sa hifas for memorisation and for permanent record. Wathila b. al-Asqa 

(d. 83 A.H.),on the other hand,dictated these traditions to his 

3 

pupils, who kept them in writing. 


Some of the traditionists like Hammid b. Salama (d. 167 A.H.), 

A‘mash, and Ibn Idris, first memorised the traditions after hearing 

4 

from their teachers and then, on returning home, wrote them down. 

Ibn Idris described the practice in these words: "I did not write 

the traditions (during the lectures) of A‘mash, Kasin and Layth. 

Instead, I used to preserve them into my memory, and then, on 

5 

returning home, committed them into writing." Ibn Idris advised his 
sons also to follow the same practice in recording the traditions.' 


It appears from another report that the recording ■-£ hadlth was 
quite common among few companions, especially the academicians. 

Relating a story from his younger days, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al^As tells 
us that once when some companions narrated a number of traditions 
from the Prophet orally, he was surprised over their power of memory. 


Tab, IV, ii, 54 .; Hadith lit ., 28.; Taoyid , 82-84- 
2 Taoyid , 81, 82 ; 112.; Muanad (Sh), x, 20-22.; Tadv/in Hadlth , 259* 
^ Imla *, 13.; Taqyid , 99> n.: Pizan , iv, 145> no. 8658 . 

^ Taoyid , 112. 

5 

J Taqyid, 112, n. 

6 _ 

Taqyid, 112. 
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So he asked how could they manage to learn the traditions by heart 

and reproduce them verbally. "Thereupon” , tells ‘Aba Allah, "they 

laughed and said, '0 son of our sister^, all that we have heard from 

him (i.e. the Prophet), is preserved with us in writing (inna kulla 

_ 2 

aa saini c nahu minhu huwa ‘indana fi kitab . ) ' ." 

In view of the prevalence of this practice, the hadith collections 
were made by the companions, and later, by successors. These collections 
were known both as kitab and sa hifa . So far as the first term is 
concerned, we shall discuss it in the chapter entitled 'Early records'.^ 
At the moment, we are concerned only with the second term namely sa hifa . 
Given below are a few examples to show that this term was used in the 
sense of 'book*. 

(i) In a report it is said that the writings of Ibn‘Abbas (d. 68 A.E.) 
which formed a camel's load^, was preserved by his slave student Kurayb, 
who later entrusted them to llusa b.‘Uqba. Whenever‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah, 
the grandson of Ibn‘Abbas, needed a book ( al-kitab ), he wrote to 
Kurayb asking him to send such and such a book (sa hifa ) which the latter 

5 

copied and sent to the former. 

"We can very well see that the words sa hifa and kitab in the above 
report have been synonymously used to mean 'a book'. 

According to other version, 'son of our brother', (cf. Fasil, 56 a). 

2 - 

Taqyid , 98.; Tadwin Hadith , 247*; Fasil, 36 a. 

^ See infra . Chapter V, pp. 268-280. 

^ Equal to about six hundred weights.( cf. JAS3, XXV, I 856 , p. 325)* 

^ Shadh , i, 114.; Tab, V, 216.; Taqyid , 136 . 
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(ii) In a discussion regarding various moo.es of taking traditions 
(t a t amul a I - had i th ), Ten Jurayj incidentally refers to the terr 
sah ifa by which ho means 'a book'. In reply to a question with regard 
to reacting hadith to the teacher, technically knov.n as ' al-ciira’a t', 
he remarks, "There is a difference of opinion among scholars about 
narrating traditions from a sah i r a and using the expression 'uh p.ddithu 1 
(l narrate orally)"'*' 

(iii) In another report, the same Ifcn Jurayj uses the word sah ifa r or 
one of Hisham 'o. < Crwa , s book, 'file term occurs in connection with.a 
discussion regarding transmitting hadith from the book of a teacher 
who had not given his pupils the licence ( .i.jaza ) to relate from his 
book. vVapidi reports that Ibn Jurayj once approached Hisham b. <T Jrva 
and asked, "Does the sah ifa which you have given to such and such person 
contain ^cur hadith? Hisham said, 'Yes'. "Subsequently" says haqidi, 

"I heard Ibn Jurayj saying 'I havo been informed by hisham ( haddath :,ne. 
Hisham)' 

This report which shows that Ibn Jurayj had road Hisham 1 s book and 
narrated its contents on the latter's authority without having obtained 
his permission to go so, incidentally uses the word sa hifa in the 
sense of 'book'. In view of Hi sham's reputation as having written a 
number of books, it can be safely said that sah ifa mentioned in the 
report, refers to cne of his books and not only a memorandum. 


1 

d 


T ab , v r , Jbl• 

Tab, V, 362.; Jami* ,xiii, 328 ( C IlaI ) .; I'.a^arif , I 67 . 
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From frequent mention of well-known s&hifas of the Companions and 
rise of few r-.ore mentioned above, it appears that sah ifa in early 
Islam meant book-size manuscript. But references are r iso found where 
sanifa indicated just a note book ana a memorandum. It seems that the 
term was used for both 'memoranda 1 and 'books'. V'e find several 
reports which allow both these interpretations. Here are some examples: 

(i) Lujr b. ‘Adi's servant once informed his master that the latter's 
son did not perforin ablution after coming from the toilet ^enquiring 
indirectly, the rules regarding purity). In order to quote the 
Prophet's hsdith cn this issue he said to his servant, "Fetch me 

the sa hifa from the garret-window ( al-kuwwa )" The servant brought 
the manuscript wherfroc he read out a hndith relatid on the 
authority of ‘ali b. Abi Talit.^ Although the word sa hifa in 
this report could refer to a note-book only, for Hujr is said to 
have related a hadith only from < Ali <: ar.i could hive possessed 
only a small collection of his traditions, there is also a 

i 

possibility that he had written such a lc-rge number of trad‘ ; tio..s 
from Vli that it might have formed a book-size manuscript. The 
word, therefore, can oe translated both as 'epistle' and 'a book'. 

(ii) It is reported that ^ilqama (d. 70 circa) brought a sa hifa to 
*Abd Allah b. Il£s‘ud and said, '0 Abu *Abd ar-Rahman, have a look 

at this sahifa; it contains excellent traditions (inna fiha ahadtth 
hisanan) 1 . Ibn lias 6 ud, who was against writing, took the 
manuscript from him and effaced it, . dvising c Alcana to concentrate 
on the Qur’an instead of indulging in non-Qur’anic material.' The 
word sa hifa , occuring in this report also allows two probable 



1 

2 

3 
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interpretations - the book or memorandum. 

(iii) In another report Aswad (d. 74/75) and c Alqama are said to have 

found [not written] a manuscript (sah ifa ), which they brought to 

*» 

*Abd Allah b. lias'ud, who in turn effaced it. x The term sah ifa 
used here can also be translated as 'book' as well as ’a memorandum'. 

(iv) Ibn Las c ua is reported to have washed away another document 
( ga hifa) which contained Abu’d-Darda' s sayings and stories 
fkaian min kalaia Abi ’d-Darda’ wa oisas min cis as ihi ).' Apparently 
this sahifa was a small monograph containing Abu ’d-Darda's sayings 
but in view of his literary activities, it could have been a 

large collection of ah adith . Besides, the report says that the said 
sah ifa not only contained some of the sayings of Abu ’d-Darda*but 
also some of his stories. So much subject matter could have 
covered a space of few or large number of sheets and hence the 
document (sahifh) can be interpreted both as 'memorandum' and 
'a book'. 

(v) One more sah ifa destroyed by Ibn Mas fc ud can be interpreted both 
as 'book' or 'an epistle'. Sulaym b. Aswad reports that he and 
*Abd Allah b. Kirdas saw a sahifa in possession of a man of 

m — • ' - ■ - * 

Nukh a tribe. The sa hifa , according to report, contained stories 
and passages from the Qur’an.^ Ibn i;as‘ud, who described its 
contents as 'mischievious, misleading and heretical* (fitna wa 
d alala wa bid^a ) destroyed the document. 

After reading about the contents of this sahifa one can infer 

^ Taoyia , 54*; Baya n, i, 66. 

2 - 

Taayid , 54* 

^ Tagyid , 55-56. 

4 Taovld, 55. 
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that it v/as a volume of thy size of a book though the possibility 
of its being a booklet is also very high. But the inference, that 
it was of the size of a book con be drawn from the statement of 
Ibn llirdas who says, "I bought some sheets after paying some 
money.It seems that this was a sizeable book written on loose 
sheets after the fashion of the day, and Ibn i'.irdas had bought 
the sheets in which he was interested. 


In view of the examples nuoted above, we can conclude that the 
term sah ifa cannot be taken to mean only 1 memorandum 1 . This, in fact, 
is only one of the senses in which the word was used in early Islam. 
Literally, it meant a single sheet of writing material and denoted 
therefore 'a letter'. It was also employed for several sheets of 
written material and meant, therefore, 'a ccnti'act', 'a treatise','a 
note-book' or 'a memorandum'. Lastly, but not infrequently, it was 
used in the sense of a book-size manuscript. That sahifa meant 'a 
book' is clearly evident from a chapter heading of Ibn *Abd al-Barr's 
Jasii c Bayan al- ‘ilm which reads 'Chapter on aversion to writing hadith 
and its preservation in books' ( bab karahi.vat kitabat' al- *ilm wa 
takhliduhu fi J s-suhuf)^. 


It is i n te. 
rolled together 


“esting to note that the sah ifas in 
and kept in various containers like 


earlier 

.iirab 


times were 
(leather bag) 


y 


"Origin of writing", JAB3 xxv, 185t>, p. 512. j Ta^yid . 55 > with a 
variant reading of ishtora (he bought) inste-d of ishtaraytu (I 
b'ught). 

Variant 1 kitab * ( without jta), but in the same sense of 'writing'. 
Sayan , i, 6> 
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hibab (large jar) arid jawaliq (sack)\ etc. A list of these containers 
can be prepared from sporadic references in available hadith literature. 
Kabia Abbott has nentioned nore than two dozens such containers in 

2 

Arabic alphabetical ox-der without giving their English equivalents. 


It is also to be noted that sa hifas were not in bound fora and 
thus could be easily distributed by teachers among their students for 
reading and copying purposes. Even the manuscripts of the Qur’an wei*e 
kept in loose sheets in the beginning. Some of the early converts 
possessed only a few of them. We read in the story of‘•Umar's conversion 
to Isiaa^ that his sister Fatima and her husband Sa‘id were listening 
to the _20th chapter of the Qur’an when‘Umar called at their house. The 
story tells that the manuscript was being recited by the slave Khubab. 

It is mentioned in this story that‘Umar wanted to see the sa hifa they 
had been reading which was given to him after he had washed himself. 
Consequently he was converted to Islam. 


The practice seems to have continued till the reign of Kangur. 

"Early in the reign of Llansur", quotes Abbott, "Khalid al-Barmaki 
introduced the daftar in codex form, as against the earlier rolls, 
for use in the administrative bureaux." (cf. Papyri , ii, 59-60,n., 
citing Tha 4 alibi, La t a ’if al-l.:a‘arif , ed. Ibrahim al-Abyari and 
Hasan Kamil as-sayrafi, (Cairo, 1379/1960), p. 20.) 

2 

Papyri , ii, 43> n. The main containers collected at random from 
available hadith works are as under: Tabut (chest or box); Tillis 
(Palm-leaves basket, port-folio); Jirab (Provision bag, A sword 
case); I dbara (Bundle); Jawaliq (A sack, having two corresponding 
receptacles, the mouths whereof are closed by means of loops which 
are inserted one into another); Hubb , Hibab (Large jar); Kaqiba 
(Saddle bag); Kuzma (Bundle); Khurj (Saddle bag): Khari ta (A pouch, 
leathered bag).; Pastja (Bundle); P.izma (Bundle), 2ibl (Provision bag); 
Safa t (A casket, chest, sack); S unduq (Chest, coffer, trunk); Sufn 
(Leathern vessel, Shepherd's bag); ' sinnara (A bundle of the size of 
a spindle); Dimama (T?<o boards of the book that embrace it between 
them); Tibq £a vessel); ‘Idl (Bundle, Bag, Sack); Puffa (Palm-leaves 
basket); Qat ifa (A villous, wrapping garment); Qimt ar (Book-case); 
Qaw s ara (Basket); Kis (Purse); I.'idara (Earthei'n jarJT" Hama t (Saddle 
cloth); Hugoa (Casket). 

5 Nihava, xvi, 253-258.; Lira , 224-227. 
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Proa above report it appears that cane of the port!, ns of the 
i^ur’ar. in the Prophet's tine which -ere written on various sheets of 
writing material - leather, pal:;. lea\..c, shoulder biases etc., were 


in possession of the converts. 


It should not be inferre-c. from the above story that the sah ifa 
mentioned here indicated a single sheet of writing material, for it is 
said that the manuscript contained 20th Chapter which could not possibly 
be written on one single sheet, ^he only inference that can be drawn 
is that aah ifa referred to unbound, loose sheets of writing material 
wherein Cur>anic verses were written. 


How, if the Qjir’anic manuscripts were not bound in book form, the 
ah adith were more likely to have been kept in loose sheets, technically 
known as suhuf, the plural of sahifa. "it was from these authentic, 
unarranged loose sheets", says Ibn Taghrl Barli, "that the companions 
used to transmit the knowledge i.e. hadith (k ariu ya.rv.din hL-^ilm ‘an 
suh uf s ahi ha ghayr murattaba )".* 

he have seen that sah ifa , pi. suhuf, in early Islam meant a 
collection of several loose sheets in which Qur’an and hadith were 
written down. 


This does not exclude the possibility of sah ifa being used in its 
strict literal sense of single sheet of writing- material. To take for 
example, the document proclaiming a boycott cf the Prophet and his 
adherents is described in the s urces as sahifa‘. Looking a ’ the contents 


* M ujui:. , i, 3hl.; Riul-Ta ’ , 131. 

r- 

oira, sjO.; TabI, i, 133* 
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of this document, we can guess that a single sheet of writing material 

would have been sufficient to write its subject matter. Thus it 

appears that the word sa hifa denoted a single piece of writing material. 

It is evident from another report found in Sira which says that^Umar 

wrote a certain verse of the Qur’an^ on a sa hifa and sent it to 
2 

Hisham b. al-*As . Here too, the content - one single verse - seems 
to have covered a space of not more than a sheet for which sah ifa was 

3 

used. Ibn Sa^d also mentions a sa hifa which contained just one hadith . 

This sa hifa obviously consisted of a single parchment and not a book. 

That sa hifa meant a single sheet of writing material is clear 
from the following reports One day on ^.li's exhortation to write down 
traditions, al-Harith al~A‘war bought a few sheets (suhuf) of writing 
material on which‘Ali wrote a number of hadith.^ In this report,_ 
the use of the word suhuf in plural and mention of 'many traditions' 

( ^ilrr.an kathira ) indicate that few loose sheets were bought to record 
the sayings related by ‘All. Hence the meaning of sah ifa 'a loose 
sheet'. 

On account of its inherent meaning as 'a single sheet' of writing 
material, 'sah ifa was often used for 'letter' which normally covered 
the-space of a page or so. To cite a few examples, Katib's letter 
containing secret information about the Prophet's intention to attack Mecca, 

^ The verse read* as under: 'And follow the better (guidance) of that 
which is revealed unto you from your Lord before the doom ccmeth on 
you suddenly when ye know not.' Qur’an , 59s55• 

2 Sira , 320. 

^ Tab, V, 177 . The text of the hadith was the following: 'Lay he 
who introduces new things or harbours an innovator be cursed by 
Allah, Eis angels and all men. 

Tab, VI, 116.; Tedwin Hadith , 425* 


4 



which ’.vac despatched secretly through a l.edinite woman to Meccans and 
was .intercepted by £ Aii and Zubayr, is described, in the sources as 
sah ifa ^. he are told, that the letter was hidden in the locks of the 
messenger which was discovered, after a long search. It shows that the 
contents of the information (intelligence) was brief and had covered 
the space of not more than a single sheet which could have been easily 
hidden in the woman's hairs, hence the appellation 1 sah ifa 1 ♦ 


Bukhari quotes a hadith in which the word sah ifa occurs to denote 
'a letter'. Referring to an ancient story, the Prophet is reported to 
have remarked that a man accidentally picked up a log from the sea and 
found therein some money with a sah ifa (covering letter) . The 
appellation of the term to such a document was perhaps on account of 
the brevity of its content which could have covered a space of not more 
than a page. 


Jahiz quotes a couplet from the poet Abu Y.ajza (d. 1^0 A.H.) with 
the remark, "He (the poet) said (these words) with reference to a 
sah ifa (letter)which had entitled him to receive sixty y;asq </ (of 
dates)"^ 

The letters, given by e Amr b. Hind to L'utalammis and Tarafa, are 

5 

also described as sah ifa . 


^ SB, iii, lj57 ( Mar-haai ).; Iiagh , 407* 

SB, ii, 94* ( Luct a) 

^ A measure for grain, equal to sixty sa^j Camel's load. 

4 T . - . n , 

n ayawan , l, 9o* 

^ if 135-34*; A.gh (Rudoloph), xxi, 194-197* F- r details of the 

story, see hupra , Chapter,ID, p. 1J2 . 
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The term sah ifa also occurs in ' Haaith oir t as the report regarding 
the prophet's wish to record something at his death bed. Looking at 
these reports one gets the idea that the word ga hifa on this occasion 
was used in the sense of a single sheet of v. riting material. 


The variant reports, in this connection, mention two alternative 
words - gah ifa and katf - as used by the Prophet on this occasion. 

In most versions, he is reported to have asked for an ink-pot and 
a gah ifa | but in one report the ink-pot is said to have been demanded 
along with katf (shoulder blade - a commonly used writing material). 
This second report comes from Ibn ‘’Abbas, who also joins the majority 
of transmitters giving the first version, vis Prophet's demanding an 
ink-pot and a sah ifa . The substitution of the word sa hifa by ka~f 
in ths second report, suggests that either alternative word could have 
been used by the Prophet. Even if the katf was askec for - though 
sar i fa has generally been mentioned - it shews that a single writing 
material was demanded bj the Prophet. This, ir. turn, proves that toe 
sah ifa , a^ke.i for by the Prophet at his death-bed along with an ink-pot, 
referred to a single sheet ,f writing material. Had it not been the 
case, Ibn abbas would not have given its alternate term katf in 
singular. 


One other version of J-bn h.cfcas, saying that the Prophet wished to 

X 

dictate three injunctions , two of which were remembered by Ibn c Abbas, 
also suggests that writing on the sah ifa was going to be brief and 
required s single sheet of writing material. Hence the word sahifa used 
on this occasion most probably meant a single sheet of writing material. 

II» -1 > 3 tj_ 
lit ii, 37. 

-I> iij 36. 


l, Vo 

- c* 0 y 

2 Tab, 


3r 


ILb. 
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We have seen that sahifa in certain contexts referred to a single 
sheet of writing material. 3ut this is only one meaning of the term. 
The word also applied for more than one sheet. A host of early written 
records like official circular letters, contracts,and treaties, which 
must in all probability covered a space of at least two or more pagos 
but not reaching the size of a note-book or book size manuscripts, are 
referred to in the sources as sa hifas .^ Thus, the treaty of Hudaybiya, 


which mu3t have covered the space of two or three sheets, is mentioned 

as sa hifa (in singular). Similarly, several tax directives cf the 

, 3 4 5 

Propxiet , pacts , and charters given to neighbouring tribes of lledina , 


which were ail likely to have been written on a couple of sheets are 


known as sa hifa . 


The constitution of kedina, one of the most important written 
documents of the Prophet's tine, has also been described as sa hifa ^. 

The word sa hifa used here clearly indicates that like other treatises 
and pacts, it also referred to documents covering a space cf a few pages. 


Sah ifa also referred to a small note book used for temporary 
recording of hadith. It seems that these note books were kept by 
students for taking down notes from their teachers. From these rough 
notes, the students made fair copies afterwards. We find several 
reports saying that the pupils recorded traditions of their master on 
note books (sa hifa ) and when this was full,they wrote down on their 

1 Sira, i, 342-344, 749-5 magh , 388: 

^ Sira , ii, 749-5 ?>-'agh , 388. 

5 kagh , 424 . 

4 magh , 424 . 

5 Kagh , 424- 

^ Sira, 342-44- 


palms ana on their boots. On returning home t.oy transferred all this 

written material in proper note books. 3a e iu L. Jubayr, for instance, 

relates, "Often v.hen I called on Ibn *Abbas (to attend his lecture), 

I wrote in my note book ( fi sah ifati ) until I exhaust it, then I wrote 

ci. my sandal, and when that also had no empty space, I wrote down on 

my .-ale.,"'*' In another report, Ibn Jubayr says, "I used to write down 

from Ibn *Uir.ar controversial matters with, a view to discuss it with 

him (later). But if he had known that I possessed the note book (in 

which I had noted down these points), our friendship would have come 
2 

to an end." 


It is said that ZuhrL carried slates ( alwah ) and note books (su huf ) 

— 3 

during the lectures of hadith. These writing materials were, perhaps, 
used for rough note taking and a fair copy must have been made out of 
these notes only on returning home. 


The practice of transferring rough drafts to proper books 

continued for long. .e are tol^., for instance, that Kaysan (d. after 

140 A.R.) used to write ah adith on alwa h (slates) and later transferred. 

/ 

them into daftar - another term used for book. ' Again, it is said 
that the manuscript, of Daracutni • s *Iiai ai-hadith was first written 


on ruga 4 (loose [rough 3 papers) and then transferred to ajz ~ 3 (loose 
[fair} papers).'' 


1 

2 


?ob, VI, 179.; Sahlfa, ;5*J i, 128. 

7a 0 , VI, 179 •; Vacyi 1 -, 44* J h- ./an, i, 56. 


Tdh, i, 109.; Burl, "Al-Zuhri, 
writing in l 3 lar:", BoOmS, XIX, 


a study on the beginnings of history 
i, (1957), p. 2. 


< 
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1 C cipp^c'J 


from foregoing di 


cior. 'hat -ht ord sak ifa has 


been used ir. 

different senses 

on 

different occasions. 

V.hile 

sometimes 

it 

r*p f erred 

to a single sheet 

of 

t. siting material, on 

other 

occasions 

it 

inc. icated 

several such she 

els, 

and not infrequently 

does 

it mean a 


book size manuscript, '.'he word, therefore, can be translated as 
’letter’, ’a note book 1 or ’a book’ - depending or. the context. 


Akin to the term sahifa is rr.ushaf, which is often used to indicate 

the .iur*an.^ Literally, it means a collection of few sheets or 

parchments, but it also refers to a booksize manuscript. Thus the hadith 

collection of Xhalid b. lia*dan al-Himsi (d. 1G3/104 A.H.), for instance, 

2 

is known-as mushaf . Similarly, al-A*raj’s collection of hadith works 
have been described as nasa hif ^, the plural of mushaf. Jahiz call3 
each volume of Kitab al-IIayawar. a s mushaf.^ 

Abu Sa*id al-Khudri, the main figure of prohibitory traditions, 
is also reported to have used this word in the sense of book. On 
Abu liadra’s and his colleague's request to dictate the traditions for 
them, Abu Sa‘id had said, "we will not dictate them to you and will not 
put then in book form ( wa la r.a,j 6 alha na sahif). The Prophet used to 
relate to us end we learnt then by heart. You should also, therefore, 
memorise them from us as we used to do from your Prophet." 


So long as the Qiir *an remained uncompiled, it was known as' kitab 1 - 
a term used for it in the Qur’an itself, (cf. Qur^an, 2:1; 2:185; 
6:19; 10:1; 16:89 et passim ). After its compilation, it began to be 
called mushaf. Abu 3akr is said to be the first who named it thus, 
(cf. Khulafa* , 77*)* 

Tdh, i, 93*j liana r . x:10, 754*5 Tahrih , iii, 119 • 

5 Taoyiu , 59- 

4 

H ay a wan , 1 , 539.,; ii, 575*; iii, 339*5 iv, 492. 

5 

Tacy id , 36 .; Sayan , i, 64 . 
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The advocates of the theory of late recording of hadith have 
overlooked the fact that the terns sa hifa and nushsf were used in 
different senses in different contexts. They have translated these 
words in one particular sense viz a memorandum or note book consistently. 
On the basis of this interpretation, they reached the conclusion that 
no large collection of hadith was made in the beginning. 

It is interesting to remark that other similar terms^ like daftar, 
nuskha , diwan , kurrasa , and even kitab which were employed for both 
monographs and books, were interpreted by these scholars in the former 
sense. In this way, these terns also experienced the same fate as that 
of sa hifa and mushaf and were likewise interpreted in a diminutive sense. 

(b) Tahdith, Tadv/in, Jam‘ and Riwaya etc. :- 

Apart from the misinterpretation of the terms sah ifa , daftar 

etc.,the advocates of the theory of late recox-ding of hadith have 

misunderstood the verbs jar.a*a , rav/a , dhakara , dawwana, s annafa , and 

their derivatives. This, in turn, has led them to believe that the 

transmission of Ijadith ha3 all along been oral until so late as in the 

second century after the hijra . One such scholar, Uingana, has gone so 

far as to maintain that the first written record of hadith was made by 

2 

the compilers of the classical collections in the third century A.ri. 

This far fetched conclusion seems based on his assumption that the 

verbs rawa and haddatha meant only oral transmission. In his own 

words, "ileither expression has ever referred to a written document 

3 

lying before the narrator." In fact, Kingana and his supporters have 

^ See Infra , Chapter V, dealing with actual written records of ijadith. 

2 

I/.ingana, An important manuscript of the traditions of Bukhari , p. 21. 

3 

kingana, An important manuscript of the tradi tier.:? of kukhart , p. 2x. 
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other similar basic teres, employed in connection with writing and 
preservation of hadith,were used in various senses like 'letter', 

'memorandum' and 'book'. '.Ve have also noticed that the protagonists 
of the theory of late recording overlooked this meaning of the term 
and took it only in the sense of a memorandum or a note book. It is 
interesting to note that the story of verbs and their derivatives, 
used in connection with recording of hadith, is more or less the sane. 

The vex’bs (and consequently their derivatives) which have been commonly 
misinterpreted are: tahdith and ikhbar , .jam * and riwaya , tadwin and 
ta s nif , ahikr and oawl and ‘ an*ana . The protagonists of the theory of 
late recording have interpretated these verbs in the sense of oral 
transmission. This supposition is only partly true, for the verbs 
were also used for written transmission, as can be seen from the 
following discussion: 

(i) Tahdith and its derivatives :- 

One of the various modes of taking up traditions ( tahammul al-hadith ) 
is the hearing of oral communication of the teacher, technically 
known in the science of Hadith as sima * (listening). In this process, 
the teacher,either from his memory or from his book, narrates a 
tradition orally and the student listens to it. when the student 
subsequently relates to his own pupils the traditions so learnt,he 


The other ways of taking up traditions are: *Ard (rehearsal or 
reading to the teacher); Ijaza (licence to transmit); unawala 
(handing on the manuscript to transmit without accompanying oral 
communication); Hukataba (receiving manuscript through correspondence); 
I c ian (certification) and hijada (finding the manuscript after 
the author’s death.) cf. Tahdith, 187-188. 
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uses the formula hf.ddatr.ani or had da tl ana (lit. ’he narrated to me' 


arid 

'he narrated to us') 


actively. The mention of 

this 

term in 

this 

particular form of 

trar: 

emission genera 1 l.y implie.j 

that 

the student 

lie. S 

neard the tradition 

from 

i his teacher orally ever, i 

tie 

teacher 

hai 

used a b.ck. 






rat this is only one meaning of the term. The word has teen used 

in various other senses as well, which imply written transmission. 

Vihile discussing the meaning of gah ifa we had seen that ibn Jurayj 

(d. I30 a.h.) related traditions from Hisham b. *Urwa’s book and used 

the tern ’ haddathana . ^ V.e notice that ibr. Jurayj, in this example,did 

not ask iiisham’s permission to narrate a hadlt.h on his authority; he only 

confirmed from him if the book contained the traditions related by the 

latter. Hisham, on the other hand, instead of giving permission to transmit 

2 

on his authority simply affirmed that the traditions were his. To thus 


See Supra , p.2l6, 

Fasil, 46b. As a general rule, transmission of hadith without teacher'c 
permission is considered inadmissable. But in case of I c la:.: t where 
the manuscript is presented to the teacher, who after perusal, returns 
it tu the student, it is implied that he had given a tacit consent to 
report ori his authority. This can be seen in the following example. 
'Dbayd Allah b. e Umar reports, "he brought a bock to Zuhri containing 
his traditions and asked, '0 Abu 2akr (i.e. Zuhri) are these your 
traditions? Thereupon he took it, looked into it, and returned it, 
saying, 'les they arc my traditions."' ‘Ubaya Allah continues, 

"Then v.e took it from him (and related it on his authority) though 
he had not read it to us, nor had we asked him for a licence (i.jaza ) 
to transmit it on his authority, be only obtained his affirmation 
that the traditions were his." (cf. J^SB , AXY, 155b, pp. 328-29, 
referring kadi ‘lyaa, IimT c ). The previous report (see supra , p.216; 
in which Ibn. Jurayj is mentioned a 3 narrating Hisham's ah ad!th 
with the formula h addathana ,'also shows that an implied permission 
was given to him to transmit the hacith. Several other examples 
have been -uoted by Khatib al-Baghdadi to show that haddathana 
was not always restricted to oral communication, (cf. hi fa;, a , pc. 
436-485)• Instead, the narration from a book was also expressed 
by this term. 


j » 
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inform the inquirer that a certain book contained his transmission 
without saying, "Report it on my authority" is technically kno?/n as 
I‘lam ,^ - one of the processes of taking up traditions 
(ta hamnui al-hadith ). 

Bearing this definition in mind we can say that the term haddathana 
was also used in I‘lam form of reporting which stressed written trans¬ 
mission and does not necessarily imply oral communication. 

Another method of taking up traditions is wijada (finding of 

manuscript) whereby a hadith is transmitted from a manuscript found 

after the author's death. In thi 3 form of transmission also the 

formula haddathana is used, which cannot be translated as 'he reported 

orally'. On the contrary, it referred to written texts. To take an 

example, Ishaq b. Rashid (died during the reign of Mansur) once came 

to Rayy and started relatirg Zuhri’s a hadith with the formula ' haddathana' 

* z-Zuhri (Zuhri related to me). When people g:tsuspicious about his 

hearing from Zuhri, they asked, '’Where did you meet Zuhri (and heard 

his traditions)'? Ishaq replied, "I have not met Zuhri; I (only) 

2 

found a book of his at Jerusalem (from which I am relating)." 

7/e notice that despite the fact that the narrator did not meet 
the teacher so as to hear from him, he used the term haddathana to 
show the manner in which he acquired those a hadith . Thus we find 
that the term haddathana not only refers to verbal but also to v;ritten 
transmission of hadith. 

Tahdith , 188.; Technical terms , ii, 1068. 


1 

2 


"Origins of writing*..", JAS3 , XXV, IB 56 , p. 328. 
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Haddathani or haddathana was also employed when a student read 

back his manuscript - either written from dictation or copied from 

an authenticated text - to the teacher, who, in return, permitted him 

to transmit the hadith on his authority.'*' This is technically known 

as *ard (rehearsal) method which was very common during Zuhri's time. 

We find that in this method too, although a student makes use of a 

written text, yet he uses the formula haddathani or haddathana . This 

is clearly stated by < Ata b. Abi Rabah, who, while replying to 

Ibn Jurayj's question as what formula should he use to read back his 

2 

traditions, said, "Say ' haddathana ‘Ata 5 ’." In the light of this 
clear statement of ‘Ata’ (d. 117 A.H.), we can say that the terms 
haddathani and haddathana do not necessarily imply oral transmission 
of hadith. 


We have seen that the term haddathana was employed in sima ‘, 
i 4 lam , wijada and, hard methods of taking up traditions where the 
transmission is made through a written text. It is interesting to 
note here that the term was also used in mukataba method, in which the 
traditions are received through correspondence. Under this method, 
a tradition of a manuscript received through correspondence is 
sometimes transmitted with the formula ' haddathana 1 although no 
meeting had taken place between the teacher and the pupil. The 
teacher's permission to transmit the traditions is implied in this 
form of transmission. The pupil is not required, therefore, to take 
formal permission from the teacher when he subsequently meets his master. 
The following dialogue between 3hu 6 ba and Lansur tnr owe sufficient light 


:.la c rifat, 256-258. 
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Shu* be reports: "Kansur sent to ns a hadith ir: writing. Later, 

when I met him, I asked him to -elate the same hadith (with s vie/, to 

hear it from him verbally and obtain thereby licence to transmit it 

on his authority).- Thereupon he remarked, 'hid I not relate it to 

you? ..hen I ser.t it to you in writing- (through post), it implies the t 

I have related it to. jou. ( idea katabtu bihi ilayka fa/ad haddathtu ka;. 1 

Ranhurmuzi and Hakim have quoted Many instances wnere narrators are shown 

relating ahaaith with the formula haddathani or haddathana, though they 

2 

did not meet their teachers but had used their books instead. 


In the light of foregoing- discussion v.e can say that the term 
h addathana does not necessarily imply oral transmission. Instead, it 
was used for Loth oral and written transmission of haclith. Thus to 
interpret the verb haddatha and its derivative formulas haddathani i r:d 
haddathana in the se .se of oral handing ->n of tradition, and to claim, 
on the b .sis of this erroneous interpretation, that none of the tradition 
contained in the classical collections had been written clown before the 
third century A.H. is misleading and fallacious. 


The mistake of taking the word in the sense of oral communication 
is due to overlooking the historical fact that in earlier days it was 

3 

the fashion to refer to authors instead of works. hen the protagonists 


of late recording of hadith failed to find the names of books, they 
mistakenly thought that the manuscripts were learnt h. heart. Hence 
the theory that traditions remained un- ritten until mo late as the 
second or third century after the hijra. 


Faail, 43b, 44&» 4Sa.; .'.a t rifat , 261. 

^ Fasml, 43a-4?b. ;■ Mafrifat, 210-211. 

' ■ enascri:-ts , 198.; "Origin of writing... 

racyri , i, 10, 2?i. 



, igpl, 165 o, i*» 
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(ii) Jam* ar.d wiv-aya :- 

Another category of words that are generally misunderstood are 
such basic verbs as iama c a (ho collected) and rawa (he narrated). 

The protagonists of* oral transmission of hadith believe that these 
verbs imply only oral transmission, while the fact is that both of 
them have time and again been used for written a hadlth as well. Vie 
will show below that the terms were not restricted to indicate oral 
transmission only. 

The verb .jama 6 a , meaning he collected, is loosely accepted as 
synonym of hafi za, meaning 'he memorised'" although this is only an 
extension of its primary meaning, namely 'to collect it in a written 
collection.' However, if unqualified, the vord implied both memorisation 
and writing. In order to determine which of these two meanings is 
intented one has to depend *>n the context, Por instance, the phrase 
" jar:ia c a tiiwan al- c Ar-:-.H ’, used for build II, has been rightly transi ted 
as 'he collected the (written) records of the Arabs - their poetry, 
history, genealogy, and dialects', and not as 'he memorised those 
records.' This interpretation could be made possible in view of the 
fac t that these written records did actually re:- ch the hands of 
Hammsd ar-Hawiya (d. 156 A.H.) ana Jennad.^ It is most likely that 
'.Valid, who patronized poets and scholars, had collected these materials 
in writing during his reign. Thus it appears that the verb jar,a c a 
in the above expression meant 'he collected in written form.' 


1 

2 

3 


Jeffery (ed.), Materials for the History of the text of the ar,.7 . 


Paoyri , i, 18. 

Papyri , i, 18.; Pihrist , 134. 
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The word in this sense has been used in connection with written 
collections of hadith scholars as well. Thus, in the phrase 

\A 1 

' Amwal man .jama* a 1-musnad ’ used for Narim b. Hammad, the verb 
1 jama*a 1 has to be translated as 'he collected' and not as 'he memorised'. 

It was because of this meaning, perhaps, that early written 
collections of traditions were titled as jami < , ma.jrnu *', ma.jmufa and 
majmu^at . Similarly, the Qur’an v/as known as Jami‘ for its scattered 
written sheets had been collected together in one volume. 

The verb Jama‘•a should, therefore, be translated as 'he collected' 
and not as 'he memorised'. So, when the term occurs in connection 
with a traditionist's contribution to hadith, it should generally be 
assumed that a particular traditionist had collected the traditions in 
written form and not that he had memorised them. 

Like 1 ,iama‘a ', the verb ' rawa 1 which apparently refers to oral 
transmission had often been employed to denote a written channel through 
which hadith was transmitted. '.Vaqidi's Kitab al-Maghazi is a well known 
book which was published long after the author's death. Y/e find 
the names of successive scholars who had handed down the entire book 
from the author's time till its first editor. This transmission must 
have been made either orally or through writing. In order to denote 
the channel through which one narrator received the text from his 
predecessor, the word rawa (he narrated) is used which apparently implies 


an oral communication. But it seems highly improbable that the entire work was 
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kept in memory by every generation and verbally reported to succeeding 
scholars. Most probably, the text had been written and was transmitted 
by means of reading the script to his students, who in turn, also 
wrote it down but - used the expression rawa . The word rawa used in 
this process does not,therefore, indicate an oral handing on of 
tradition; it rather suggests a written transmission. 

Discussing the meaning of this term, Von Kremer says that the 

word rawa , in the l3nad of this book, cannot be taken to mean 

oral reporting. He further elaborates this point and remarks: 

"Ibn at-Tarrah (the editor) seems to have been the first who put in 

order the rich store of traditions which Wakidy had deposited in his 

book: he arranged them chronologically and formed from them an 

uninterrupted recital of Mohammad'a Campaigns: this at least we 

suppose to be the meaning of the word riwaya ^ used in the Arabic text, 

2 

which cannot have; here the sense of a mere oral narration." 

Thus we see that the term rawa , like ,jan.a‘a , indicates not only 
oral but written transmission of hadith. 

(iii) Akhbarana.‘an and other terms 

Akhbarani . akhbarana and ‘an are other misleading terms which are 
taken to mean oral communication. This interpretation is also only 
partly correct since the terms imply both written and oral transmission 
of hadith. Though primarily they connote only speech, in the isnad usage 


1 

2 


The word in the quotation is in Arabic script 
Magh (Preface), 7* 
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they also denote a written channel through which a hadith reaches from 




one narrator to another. 


The first two-terms are in ~s ct synonymous of ha ddathani and 

hoddathana respectively, though some scholars have tried to distinguish 

them by saying that the term akhcar-ana was used in sima c , while 

haddathar.a .in *ar(l or qira*at method of transmitting hadith. In other 

words, when a teacher read to his student, either from his book or from 

memory, the pupil at the time of transmitting to his own student, should 

use the formula h addathana . On the other hand, when a student read 

to his teacher from a manuscript, either copied from teacher's own 

book or from his dictation, gr.d the teacher, on his part listened and 

approved, the student at the time of transmitting the hadith to his own 

pupils should use the formula akhbarana .' 1 ' But this difference was not 

2 

strictly observed. Both the terms were employed interchangeably, and 
the use of haddathena and akhbanana indicated sam* as well as £ ard 
methods. Actually the main intention to use these terms was not so 
much to specify the method of transmission as to stress that the 
transmission was rather direct. 


Vie have seen that in spite of the fact that the formula h add athana 
literally meant an oral transmission, it was used to show that reporting 
was from a written text. Likewise, the term akhbarana implied a 
written transmission as well. To take an example, liumayd at-TawIl 
dictated a tradition to his student .from his book. V-hen the student 


transmitted this hadith to his own pupils, he used the usual formula 
5 

akhbarana and did not refer to his teacner's bock. 


Tahdith, 207-208.; y£sil, .'4b, 46b. 

2 Tah dith , 207-208-; KiHiya , 458 - 45 .; Tahdh, ii, 4 /.! 
^ ■ us;-!. 1 , iii, 245 . 
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The formula c cn (lit. from) ie also supposed to indicate that the 
tradition -as received orally, out this assertion, too, is only half 
true. Y.e find frequent references in collections of jjadith \.hicn show 
that the narrators reported the hadith froir their teachers' bocks 
but jmployed the formula *an (iron). The reputed fiyura who employs 
this practice too frequently - end is sos.etin.e3 criticised p or c ^inp 
so - is t-.i.r b. Shu 4 ayb (a. 118 A.L.), who narrates the ahadlth from 
his Grandfather's books with the formula c a:..^ 


-.part from akhbrrani , ak.barang and. ‘an, the formulae anba * aha 
(he informed us), sami*tu (I heard) and h afia tu (l remembered) which 
apparently imply oral communication, were as well employed fox' written 
transmission. 


(iv) Dhaka ra and will a ; - 

Literally speaking, the verb dhakara (he mentioned) is synonym 

of gala (he said) and both connote oral communication. But the earlier 

authors used these berms for written records and for different connotations. 

The formula gala was used when the author referred to his own bock, 

2 

while dhakara was employed when some one else's work was quoted. 

Thus the phrases 'gala Itn Ishaq ' and bala 'flahb' v/ere used by the authors 
themselves to refer to their own bocks, Sira and Kitab at-Ti.jan . 
respectively. 

« 

The mention of dhakara , on the other hand, showed that the narrator 
or the author was referring to the .-.ritten work of someone else. 


Tahdh , vi :i, 45, 50,'53* 
i, 15, lu, 53* 


1 

2 
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But in neither case should the terns be taken to mean strictly 

oral trar.sniss ion. Ibn Ishaq, who had frequently used 1 .ala I bn Ishaq 1 

in his Sira , was not actually benefitted by oral transmission. He 

rather resorted to available written sources, found in booksellers' 

1 

shops for the material of his famed book." 

( v ) Tadwin ar.d Ta s nif :- 

The verbs dawwara (lit. he compiled or collected) and s annafa 
(lit. he classified) have also been misinterpreted to mean 'he wrote'. 

_ 2 

Accordingly, the statement ' awwai mar, dawwan al-ilm Ibn 3hihab ae-Zuhri ' 
has been wrongly translated as 'the first who wrote (ilm (i.e. hadith) 
was Ibn Shihab as-Zuhri'. Un the basis of this translation the theory' 
emerged that the writing of hadith began so late as in Zuhri's period 
i.e. at the end of the first or the beginning of the second century after 
the hi.jra . But truly speaking the term dawwana is used to denote 'the 
collection and compilation of already written texts' and not 'the writing 
for the first time'. The above statement should, therefore, be translated 
as 'the first who compiled the (written) collections of hadith was 
Ibn Shihab as-Zuhri'. 

'tie know that the reputation of Zuhri rests on his extensive use 
of written collections of hadith and of his giving a systematic treatment 
to this discipline. His age - the age of manuscripts - brought to 
picture a large number of hadith collections which were assimilated 
in major compilations of hadith. No doubt, Zuhri and his contemporaries 
received some a hadith orally as well, but they were mainly benefitted 
by existing written collections of hadith. Hence Zuhri's reputation as 
'the first to compile ^ilm i.e. hadith'. 

3agh t i, 229-232. 

Bayan , i, 73»T' Tahdith , 46 .; S afwat , ii, 73. 


1 

2 
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The verb dawwana to indicate 'the compilation' rather than 'writing' 
was employed, in connection with other illustrious traditionists as 
well. It is said, for instance, that J/.alik. and Ibn Abi Dhi'b made 
compilations ( dawwana ) of hadith in Medina, Ibn Jurayj and Ibn‘Uyayna 
at Lecca, Ath-Thawri at Kufa and Rabi‘b. Subayh at Basra.^ It seems 
that the scholars mentioned above had prepared their collections of 
hadith from already written sources and established their reputation 
as authorities on hadith in their respective cities. 

In a statement found in al-Fihrist , the verb dawwana seems to mean 

•writing for the first time', but another report dealing with similar 

matter disallows this interpretation. We take up both statements to 

illustrate the meaning of this term. Mu‘awiya, who was highly impressed 

by‘Ubayd b. Sharya 's knowledge about Arabs and their history, once 

asked the latter regarding Arab and non-Arab kings and also regarding 

certain historical anecdotes. When‘Ubayd apprised Lu‘awiya of these 
» 

information, the latter ordered that they be taken down and ascribed to 

2 

‘Ubayd b. Sharya. ( fa amara hu‘awiya an yudawwan wa yunsab ila‘Ubayd b. Sharya) . 

The word yudawwan in this report seems to mean 'writing for the 
first time'. But in another report, describing the same incident, 
where the verb dawwana again occurs, the term means 'the recording of 
already written text i.e. compilation'. According to this report, 

Hu‘awiya asked his secretaries to take these inform-, tion down ( yuwaqqi 4 hu ) 

. T. 

and then, collect or compile it ( yudawwinhu ). As we see, in 

1 ?ujja, i, 331-332. 

^ Fihrist, 132. 

^ Papyri , i, 10.. 
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this report the verb dawv.-ana is preceded by v.acc.a* a which suggests 
that while the latter denoted the making of first draft, the former 
refers to making a fair copy and to collect in a book. 


Thus it appears'that the verb dawwana does not refer to writing 
for the first time; instead, it refers to collecting of already written 
materials. 

Literally speaking, tadwin denotes the comprehension ( taeyid ) of 

dishevelled, loose'written sheets into one volume so as to save it from 

being lost.'*' The author of Taj al- *Arus defines the word dawwana as 
2 

'he collected' , while its derivative diwan has been interpreted by 
Fayruzabah. as 'collection of loose sheets' ( ad-diwan mujtama 6 a s-suhuf). 

On the basis of this definition of the verbal form tadwin , it 
cannot be taken to mean as merely'writing'. It denotes, on the other 
hand, the compilation and collection of existing written text. 


As regards the verb tas nif , it is even wider in meaning than that 
of tadwin . It implies the 'classification' of already collected records 
into various sections. Literally speaking, the expression s annafahu 
indicates 'he categorised it into various kinds and distinguished some 
of it from some other. ( ja*alahu a s nafan wa nayygza ba* d aha ‘an ba^ d)'^ 
In other words, ta snif is to arrange the already collected material into 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Tacyid (intr.), 8. 


Taj , ix, 204. 

Taj , ix, 204. 

Taj , vi, 163. 
in its literal 
make different 
tamrak. " Jcf. : 


The Prophet is also reported to have used the term in 
sense of 'assortment'. Asking Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah to 
'assorted collections' of dates, he says, "3 3nrif 
jB, ii, 87 Istiorod 7. a ada M-dnyun . v ; ; Jrr.hac , Iv,227 


v>» 
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various sections and different chapters.'*" 

Used in connection with hadith collection, it refers to 
classification of hadith material according to contents. Thus a hadith 
work arranged according to subject natter is known as mu s annaf 
(arranged), in contrast to nusnad collections in which the traditions 
are collected under the name of transmitters,irrespective of the 
subject natter of hadith. It was due to this definition of the term 
mu s annaf that all canonical hadith collections - which are arranged 
according to subject - are enumerated as musannaf at , the plural of 
mu s annaf . 


In major biographical dictionaries, we often come across the 

2 

expressions 1 awv.al man s annafa 3 1-nusnad 1 and 1 mimman jama*a wa sannafa 1 . 

The verb s annafa used in these expressions does not imply merely writing; 
instead it means 1 s systematic collection according to subject matter.’ 

For example, the expressions ’ av-v/al man sannefa *l-musnad bi ’ 1-kufa 1 
and ’awwal man sannafa ’1-musnad bi ’l-Basra’^, used for Yahya b. *Abd al-Hamid 
(u. 228 A.H.) and kusaddad (d. 223 A.H.) respectively, do not obviously 
imply that these scholars were the first who wrote a hadith in their 
respective cities. Neither does the verb s annafa used here indicate 
that they collected ahadith in volumes,for which the expression dawwana 
was normally used. Instead, it means that they were the first in their 
cities to arrange the subject matter of musnad collections into 
rausannaf collections. 

Taoyid (intr.), 8. 

Tdh, ii, 103-105. 


1 

2 

3 


Tdh , ii,ll. 
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(vi) Statements of and about traiitionists :- 

Apart from misuse and misinterpretation of both nominal and 
verbal terns discussed above, certain phrases and statements have also 
been misunderstood and misrepresented, giving an impression that the 
writing of hadith was disapproved by early traditionists and its 
recording could take place only after lapse of a considerable tine. 

Since these phrases and statements can be interpreted both in favour 
and against writing hadith, it is unjustifiable to use then only in 
the latter sense. Truly speaking, they seem to convey a sense more ir. 
favour than against writing of hadith, as can be clearly seen from the 
following few examples: 

The phrase r.:a ra’aytu fi vadihi kitaban ca ttu (I never saw a 

book in his hand), used about many eminent traditionists,^" is 

generally taken to mean that the traditionists for whom these 

2 

epithets have been applied were against writing hadith. 

But looking at the literary contributionpf these scholars, 
and finding mention of their large collections of hadith 
one arrives at the conclusion that the phrase did not refer 
to opposition to written traditions. As a matter of fact, 
the phrase was used to show the extraordinary power of 
memorisation of the traditionists concerned. It indicated 
that the traditionist concerned used to dictate ox* read out 
the traditions to his pu^pils without consulting a book. 

1 Among the notable traditionists, for whom this phrase has been used 
are the following: Isma'Il b. ‘Ayyash (of. 3agh , vi, 224), 

Sulayman b. Harb (cf. Bagh , viii, 70-71.), Eammad b. Zayd (cf. Bagh , 
xiii, 475-476.),_Sufysr. b.*Uyayna (cf. Bagh , xiii, 475-476.), 

Sufyan ath-Thawrl (cf. Bagh , xiii, 475-476.), Shu‘ba b. al-Hajjaj 

(cf. Bagh , xiii, 475-476.), ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Lahdi (cf. Bagh , xiv, 140.) 
Yazid b. Harun (cf. Bagh , xiv, 358-341*), ana Ibn‘tJlayya (cf. Tdh, 
i, 296.) 

2 

Papyri , ii, 61. .. 
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Technically specking, they employed ;-nl„» memory 
trar.s: .itting had it!.. 


sir;" 4 


, _ . j . 

i..->V *l 


The phrase may also indicate that the said traditionist was evener 
illiterate or blind, who could not possibly make use of Voks\ and so 
was not seen with a book in his hand. 


Another misleading phrase in this connection is xa yuktib hadithahu 1 
or La yuktab hadithuhu 1 which allows tv.o interpretations on the basis of 
vo 1 ,veiling. In the first reading, it means 'he did not dictate his 
traditions' whereas the second reading would mean 'his hadith v.ae not 

*-0 • 

to be written dov.n'. The protagonists of haditn opponents take the 


phrase in the first sense and claim that a particular traditionist aid 
not dictate ab aci. 1th out of his prejudice against writing. But the 
existence of written collections ascribed tc him makes this interpretat¬ 
ion unacceptable. We are forced, therefore, to interpret the phrase in 
its second sense, which has nothing to do ith writing as such, as is 
clear from the following. 


The phrases'.y uktab h adithuhu 1 (his hadith is written down) and 
' la yuktab h adithuhu '(his hadith is not written down) connoted respectively 
the reliability and non-reliability of a particular traditionist and 
were net used in their pure literal sense. To take for instance, the 

_ o 

statements 'kr-na Oa c id b. Jubavr yuktab ‘ar.hu and' kuna yuktab v a yus’-.l 


I In c Umar' ' mean respectively that Sa* id b. Jubayr and Ion ‘Umar were 


4 :r- •• 


Kill,a, 3 


Tauyid , 1C3, n. 
2L 


^ Tapyid, 103 , '-•» > Tahdh, v, 527 • 
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reliable authorities, and traditions related by them can be taken as 

genuine and may be transmitted. Accordingly, the phra s e 1 h u.j j a tun , 

yuktab h adithuhu 1 (he is authoritative, his hadith is to be Quay bej 

written down) was used for reliable authorities on hadith,while the 

formula' yuktab hadithuhu v/a la yu h ta.i blhi~ l (his hadith may be written 

down (for reference and comparison) but should not be adduced as 

proof) referred to comparatively less reliable authorities. Similarly, 

the unreliable authorities on hadith were described as' la yuktab 
- -2 

h adithuhu 1 (his hadith is not to be written down). This epithet 
recommends outright rejection cf a traditionist's hadith. 

In view of the above technical sense in which the term yuktab 
was used, it can be easily seen that it has nothing to do with writing 
as such. The expression 'la yuktab h adithuhu 1 cannot, therefore, be 
taken to mean an opposition to writing. 

We also come across few statements made by traditionists which have 

been wrongly interpreted to mean an aversion to writing though the 

statements can be interpreted both in favour and against recording of 

traditions. The best example which can be cited in this connection 

is the statement of ‘Amir ash-Sha‘bi. In one of the statements he 

said, "I neither wrote with black on white nor did I ask any man to 

3 

repeat a hadith twice to me.” This statement has been taken to 
mean an aversion towards writing and so Sha‘ bi was declared an opponent 

^ As in the case of Baqijya b. al-Walid and Yuntts b. Bukayr. (cf. Jar h, 
ii, 127-28, 154, 227.; Kifaya , 212.) 

2 _ 

As in the case of Rishdin b. Sa e d (cf. Jarh (intr.), 322.; Jar h, 
i, 513) and Abu’l-Bakhtari (cf. Lisan al-Kizan , vi, 232-233») Also 
see Jar h, iii, 242-243, Kifava , 190,204.; Miv-hn , i,174, no. 70o.; 
and 3agh , xiv, 330. 


3 


Tab , VI, 174 ., B&Van ,i,67.; Bagh ,xii,229.: ‘ lira .4a.; 


Pasil, 36 b 
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of recording hadith. But if we look at the statement closely we cone 
to the conclusion that the statement does not deal with the question of 
recording of hadith; it merely shows the powerful retentive memory of 
Sha f bi who, according to statement, could learn a hadith by heart in 
only one hearing. It is wrong, therefore, to interpret the statement 
in the sense of Sha'bi's dislike of recording hadith. 

The wrong conclusion was, perhaps, arrived at by taking only the 
first half of his statement, namely 'I never wrote with black on white'. 
Had the statement been taken in full, such an interpretation would not 
have been given. 

That Sha*bi was not against writing hadith is evident from .another 
statement of his in which he asked his students to write everything 
that they heard from him not only on writing materials they had, but 
even on the wall (to be transferred, of course, in permanent records 
later) if nothing to write on was readily available. Pew more 
statements of Sha‘bi which testify his favourable attitude towards 
writing are: 'the book is the register of knowledge'^ and 'the best 
traditionist is the daftar (book)'^ 

We can conclude, therefore, that Sha £ bi's statement' ma katabtu 
sawda’fi bay d a ’ qa ttu 1 (I never wrote with black on white) does not 
prove his dislike of writing. On the contrary, he encouraged written 
transmission of hadith as is evident from his other statements. 

^ Tao.yid , 48, n.; As-Sunna , 323• 

2 

Tab, VI, 174•; Taoyid . 100.; Fasil, 56 a. 

^ Bayar. , i, 75-5 Tayid , 99-5 Fasil, 35*>. 

^ Papyri , ii, 228.; Mst , ii, 199/185- 
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To sum up, the misinterpretation and misrepresentation of certain 
nominal and verbal terns like sahifa, mushaf, h addatha and Jama*a , 
and of certain statements as that of Sha c bi, are some of the factors 
responsible for giving birth to the theory of late recording of hadith. 

(iv) Biased view about ^ahiliy^ceriod and Umayyad dvnasty ;- 

Another factor responsible for the emergence of the theory of 

late recording of hadith is the prevalent biased view of later scholars 

regarding both pre-Islamic and Umayyad period. Despite the presence 

of religious and non-religious literature referred to earlier' 1 ', and 

despite proof of employment of writing in pre-Islamic Arabia, this 

period is painted in very dark colours and it is believed that the age 

preceding the advent of Islam was devoid of any literary and cultural 

achievements whatsoever. Even Ibn Khaldun could not refrain from 

exaggerating the primitiveness of pre-Islamic Arabs. This was all 

done to extol the merit of Islam which had brought a great change in 

the life of bedouin Arabs. Objectively speaking, to deprive the bedouin 

race of its achievements, however small it might be, is to deny the fact 

of his+ory. The Arabs' qualities of muru > a (manly qualities) and 

generosity, their unrivalled photographic memory and their classic 

poetry and ayyam , themselves bespeak the moral, cultural and literary 

achievements of pre-Islamic Arabia. Kow, then,can we deny these 

historical facts and consider pre-Islamic Arab3 an illiterate , 

uncultured and inhuman race. We know fairly well that the Prophet 

himself retained a number of pre-Islamic practices even after the 
2 

advent of Islam. Does it not itself suggest the presence of at least 
'some culture' among bedouin Arabs? 

See supra , Chapter III,pp. 135-152. 

Asnan, 19,20,48.* Kuh abbar , 236,309,510,311,519,521,322,329. 


1 

2 
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The advocates of the theory of late recording of hsdith ignore 
these facts and present the pre-Islamic Arabs as ’illiterate' race. 
Forgetful of the prevailing literacy of Arabia, they believe that no 
written literature-existed before Islam, ^’hey further claim that there 
were only seventeen literates on the eve of Islam. On the basis of 
this hypothesis they assert that the recording of hadith was not 
possible at least for a few generations following Muhammad’s death. 

Thus we see that they base their theory on their erroneous belief that 
pre-Islamic Arabs were absolutely illiterate - a claim which we have 
already refuted in the preceeding chapter. 

The advocates of this theory not only belittle the achievements 
of pre-Islamic Arabs; they also deny the literary and cultural 
achievements of Umayyad dynasty, in order to show the superiority 
of Abbasids over Umayyads, the historians, writing under the shadow 
of the former, completely ignore the intellectual achievements of the 
Umayyads. Despite the fact that Umayyads took keen interest in the 
field of traditions and undertook the task of writing, collecting and 
editing of ah adith , it is claimed that the writing of traditions took 
place only during Abbasid regime. According to this theory, the 
traditions had to wait for more than one hundred years before they 
could be collected into books. The protagonists of this theory believe 
that throughout the period of one whole century, the traditions were 
transmitted orally. This claim, though unfounded, was apparently 
made to extol the merits of Abbasids who are supposed to be the saviours 
and custodians of religious literature. While describing the admirable 
achievements of the period from Mansur to al-Mamun, the biased 
historians give very little reference to the cultural foundation laid 
by Umayyads. The contribution of Umayyad caliphs who took personal 
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interest in furtherance of religious literature,especially the tradition,, 
were totally ignored. Similarly, the great achievements of scholars 
who lived in this period of Islamic history were not acknowledged. 

As a matter of fact the anti-Umayyad historians and scholars were 
reluctant to acknowledge even obvious achievements of Umayyads and 
to give credit due to them. Jahiz, for instance, remarks ; "The 
Umayyads had not one who excelled in Jurisprudence, Tradition and 
Qur*anic commentary and interpretation."^ This biased statement of 
Jahiz is only a reflection of the anti-Umayyad tendency of his time. 
Nevertheless, this pro-Abbasia scholar could not help recognising - 
though indirectly - the contribution of c Umar b. c Abd al-‘Aziz in the 
field of hadith ift an oblique passage. But as a rule, the Umayyads' 
achievements have been completely ignored by anti-Umayyad and pro- 
Abbasid historians and scholars. 

Confining ourselves with the question of recording of hadith, 
we find that anti-Umayyad propaganda made some scholars believe that 
the transmission of hadith throughout Umayyad dynasty remained oral, 
and the task of writing was first undertaken in Abbasid times. This 
theory was easily developed by adducing supporting arguments from 
available literature which was the product of Abbasid period. 
Unfortunately, all Umayyad literature was either perished or remained 
obscure and could not, therefore, be produced to counteract the Abbasid 
claim. The modern researches have, however, enabled us to look at this 
issue more objectively. Now we can say with more certainty, thanks to 
the discovery of many early records, that the writing of hadith had 


1 

2 


Papyri , i, 19. 
Paoyri , i, 19. 
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started long before Abbasids came into power, even prior to Umayyad 
dynasty, in the time of the Companions. 

To sum up, it 'can be safely said that just as the achievements of the 
Jahiliyya period was ignored in order to extol the merits of Islamic 
religion, in the same manner were the contributions of Umayyads belittled 
to prove the suoeriority of Abbasids over the Umayyads. With this view- 
in mind, the theory was evolved that the transmission of hadith re¬ 
mained oral for almost over a century, until with Abbasids 1 coming into 
power, they were committed to writing. 

Thus we see that the theory of late r, cording of hadith was partly 
based on the biased view of Abbasid scholars and historians. 

2. Writing of hadith in early Islam :- 

Having seen the falsity of assumption that traditions began to 
be recorded only after a century, let us revert to the Prophet's and 
companions' age and see what arrangement, if any, was made to preserve 
the traditions in black and white. 

The basic question in connection with writing of hadith can be 
asked: "Was there any necessity of doing so at all?" The answer to 
this question would look simple to a modern mind who shall reply: "If 
sunna of the Prophet were to be preserved, hadith must have been written 
down." But this answer takes for granted the superiority of writing 
over other forms of preserving information. No doubt several religious 
and profane literature of pre-Islamic and early Islamic era were written 
in black and white; it is a well known fact that memory and not writing 
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was the main source of preserving knowledge in those days. 

Furthermore, the non-availability of paper and lack of other 
writing materials had made the task of writing cumbersome. Under 
these circumstances, it would be wrong to hold that for preservation of 
sunna writing was inevitable. Undoubtedly, the writing was frequently 
used for recording of hadith but it was not the sole method of 
preserving the sunna. Most often the memory, after the fashion of the 
day, was employed for this purpose. In fact, memory and writing both 
were used for recording the sayings of the Prophet. It was quite in 
accord with the pre-Islamic tradition of preserving poetry, genealogy 
and battle deeds orally and recording wise sayings and few religious 
teachings in najalla and sah ifa . 

The early Muslims employed both the methods to preserve the sayings 
and actions of Muhammad, although after Islam, the writing,and not 
memory,was emphasised. We find that the Qur’an not only refers 
(indirectly) to writing by providing a complete list of writing material; 
it encourages the recording of almost all important transactions in 
black and white. The Prophet, on his part, encouraged the writing to 
such an extent that not only the complete Qur’an was written down but all 
treaties, contracts and official correspondence was committed to writing. 

The question, then, arises as to what extent was the writing employed 
to preserve the Prophet's hadith. It is commonly believed that the 
bulk of hadith material was learnt by heart. This traditional view- 
disregards the services of early writers of hadith. Viewed objectively, 
it can be seen that writing was employed, right from the Prophet's time 
onwards, to record-the traditions. Although no formal arrangement was 



made to write down the Prophet's hadith, sporadic recording did take 
place in various forms, which we detail hereunder: 
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(i) 'Writing to memoi-ise :- The Arabs who were well-known for their 
retentive memory sometimes used writing as an aid to memory. The new 
Prophet, who had introduced to them a systematic code of life, was 
looked Yb with great respect and his words and deeds were too meaning¬ 
ful to early Arabs. It was natural, therefore, that the teachings of 
new religion and the sayings of its Prophet be preserved. Over and 
above all, the Prophet's specific order to communicate and transmit 
his teachings to those who were unable to contact him'*', had given 
further impetus to remember his words and actions. To carry out his 
order, they employed whatever means they had to popularise his teach¬ 
ings. Those who knew the art of writing wrote them in black and white; 
the others relied solely on their memory and related the memorised 
traditions to their colleagues. There were others, who wrote the 
traditions in ordep to memorise them; after memorising the written 
records were destroyed. This fact shows that the traditions used to be 
preserved in black and white, though some of the written records were 
later destroyed. 

(ii) Juristic and religious motive :- The traditions were also recorded 

because they contained some religious formulae. Being too enthusiastic 

about the new religion, the companions must have been keen to learn 

every formula that was to be recited in prayers. Generally it was done 

orally, bur for the sake of accuracy and because of their lengthycertain 

formulas were written down before they could be memorised. The formula 

2 

of tashahhud is one such example. The Prophet himself dictated some 


1 

2 


Jami f , x, 156-137* ( *ilm) ; Bayan , i, 39*5 ii> 124*; Ma f rifat , 27- 
Tanyid , 95* 
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tenets of Islam and handed then over to the delegates who called on 

him from distant places.'*' Cn the occasion of the conquest of Mecca, 

Abu Shah was given a written copy of theEcopdiet 1 s sermon because 

2 

it contained many legal provisions. Furthermore, the laws regarding 
alms and blood money were sent in writing to various governors during 
the Prophet's lifetime.^ 


Sufyan al-Thawri points to this x’eligious and juristic motive 

when he says that one of the reasons why he wrote a hadith was to make 
- 4 

it a din , i.e. in order to preserve a record of religious laws. It 
seems that the primary motive behind the collection of h&dith was 
always juristic. Jeffery says, "The corpus Traditions, recording 
the sayings and doings of the Prophet was compiled in the first instance 

5 

... in the interests of jurisprudence." Gibb also believes that 'the 
first written collection of traditions were..made for legal purposes.'^ 


(iii) To know the life history of the Prophet :- Some of the new 

converts, impressed by the dynamic personality of the Prophet, were 

keenly interested to know and even to record the details of Muhammad's 

everyday life. They watched him for this purpose in the home, in the 

market-place, in the mosque and. in the battlefields and wrote down 

numerous details about his life. In the words of Gibb, "the characteristic 

religious activity... of the first century was the collection and 

7 

transmission of details about the life and action of Mohammad." 

1 Tab, I, ii, 15-38. 

2 

Bayan , i, 70.; Fasil, 54a. 

^ Futuh, 80-85* 

^ Bayan , i, 76. 

^ Reader, 285* 

6 ■** 

Mohenmadanism , 78. 

7 

Mohemmadar.ism, 73* 
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This written record about the Prophet's every day life, later formed 
the subject matter of the hadith. 

Although the complete works on the Prophet's biography appeared 

quite, late, yet these works were, in all probability, based cn some 

written collections dealing with the life-history of the Prophet. 

'ihe works on the biography of the Prophet had started appearing from 

the time of the Companions. *Urwa (d.93* A.H.), in his biography of 

the Prophet, names the authorities from whom he had obtained information • 

r. It is possible that he had received some information in writing, for 

monographs and pamphlets on single topics of Sira are reported to have 

been written before him. We find, for instance, references of the 

'Memorandum of the Servants of the Prophetand 'a book on the 

2 

ambassadors of the Prophet to rulers and chieftains'. Prof. Watt 
has rightly remarked : "While the ordering of this ( maghazi ) material 
must have been the work of scholars, the preservation of it until the 
scholars collected it must have been the work of the Muslims in general 
or at least of some Muslims."^ 

(iv) Incidental Quotation in corresoondar.ee ;- Sometimes the traditions 
were quoted in private letters. This was done either in reply to 
questions about the Prophet's decisions in a given problem or in 
compliance of a request to send the Prophet's hadith. Some traditions 
were quoted 'just incidentally as well. Hert are a few examples to 
illustrate these cases. 

(i) Mu f awiya wrote to Mughira asking for few ahadith. The latter 

Tab, I, ii, 179-180. 

Anr.ales , i, 1566 . 

Watt, "The materials used by Ion Ishaq", Historians of the Middle Past,27. 


1 

2 

3 
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complied with his reouest by sending the traditions by post." 

(ii) Ibn ‘Abbas wrote to Abu Musa al-Aslf’ari enquiring about a certain 

2 

hadith. The latter sent the same by return post. 

(iii) lbn Abi Mulayka (d. 117 A.H.) asked Ibn c Abbas to send him some 
ahadith which were unknown to him. The latter complied with his 
request by sending the traditions in a letter.'’ In another 
report, Ibn ‘Abbas sent one particular hadith required by the same 
Ibn Abi Mulayka. The hadith was the following: 'It is the defendant 
who should be sworn in legal disputes. 

(iv) Abu Bakra sent the following hadith to his son: "The Messenger of 

God has declared that no arbitrator should decide a case between 

5 

the litigants while he is in a state of anger. " 

Sometimes the queries used to come to the companions regarding the 
authenticity of a particular tradition. These a hadith were naturally 
quoted in black and white in the letters. To take an example Ziyad 
b. Abi Sufyan wrote to ‘A’isha to confirm whether a certain hadith 
(quoted in the letter) was correctly reported by Ibn ‘Abbas. ‘A’isha, 
informing the questioner that Ibn ‘Abbas had misquoted the Prophet, 
sent the correct version of the tradition.^ 

Very often the Prophet's behaviour in different walks of life 
were reported in these letters. For instance, a letter was despatched 

^ SB, iv, 423 (itisam). 

2 • 

Musnad (T), ii, 71* 

^ SM, i, (Intr.), 7. 

^ SAD , iii, 423 (and iya ), hadith no. 361$. 

^ SB, iv, 383 (A hkam ).; Jami‘ , vi, 77-76 (Ahkam).; SAD , iii, 411 
(Aa diya ), hadith no. 358$• 

6 SB, i, 427 (H a.jj) . 


.»• 
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to Salim Abu an-Nadr, the freed slave and scribe of‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah, 
containing the Prophet's directions*given to muslims in previous 
battles against the enemies. The letter was sent by‘Abd Allah b. Abi Awfa 
to boost the morale’of Salim who had gone to fight against the Harurites.’*’ 
In addition to the letters referred to above, the following is a list, 
made at random from available early sources, of some of the senders 
and recipients of letters containing the Prophet's traditions. 


Name of the sender 

1. ‘Abd Allah b. Eurmuz (d. 100 A.H.) 

2. ‘Abd Allah b.‘Umar (d. 74 A.H.) 

5. ‘Abd Allah b. Zubayr (d. 73 A.H.) 

Abu Lius a al-Ash‘ari (d. 42/51 A.H.) 
Abu c Uthman an-Kahdi (a. 95 A.H.) 

6 . ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah (d. 117 A.H.) 

7. Dahhak b. Qays b. Khalid (d. 65 A.H.) 
Ibrahim an-Nakha‘i (d. 96 A.H.) 


4- 

5* 


Hams of the recipient 

_ -2 

Taraim al-Jayshani 

‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan^ 

‘Abd Allah b.‘Utba b. Mas 4 ud^ 

‘Abd Allah b. I,'as‘ud^ 

Sulayman at-Taymi^ 

- 7 

Yazid b. Abi Kabib 


8 . 

9. Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bajali (d. 151A.H.) Liu*awiya 

10. Khalid b. Abi ‘Imran (d. 12p A.H.) 


Qayo b. al~Haytham 

9 


8 


Qatada and others 

10 


Yahya b. Sa‘Id 11 


11 . Kafi‘, the freed slave of 
Ibn*Umar (d. 117 A.H.) 


_ -12 

Ayyub as-Sikhtiyar.i 


SB, ii, 255 - 254 .(Jihad). 

Liusnad , ii, 531• 

Tab, IV, i, 110-111. 

Liusnad , iv, 4 * 

J Liusnad , iv, 59^, 414* 

SB, iv, 115-116 (Adab). 

SB,ii, 43 ( Buvu ‘).; iii, 24 O ( Tafsir al-Qur’an ) 

Liusnad , iii, 453*5 Usd , iii, 37*5 Is aba , ii, 207, no. 4169* 
Fasil, 48 b. 

Musnad, iv, 36 I. 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


11 Fasil, 46 b. 

^ Kifavs, 488.; Faeil, 48b. 
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Mama of the sender 
12. Nu‘man b. Bashir (d. 64 A.H.) 

15. Qatada (d. 117 A.K.) 

14* Salman al-Farisi (d. 32/56 a.H.) 

15. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah b. al Arqam 

16. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (d. 23 A.H.) 

17. Zayd b. Arqam (d. 66 A.H.) 

18. Zuhri (d. 124 A.H.) 

19. Zuhri (d. 124 A.H.) 


Name of the recipient 

i&ys b. al-Haytham^ 

, _<-2 
Awza x 

Abu ’d-Darda’"'’ 

‘Abd Allah b.‘Utba (d. 74 

5 

Abu‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah 
Anas b. Lialik^ 

Ruzayq b. Haki m 
Js c far b. Rabi‘ a^ 


(v) Recording for private use ; stray ahadith :- 

In view of the importance of the Prophet's words and deeds, some 

companions wished to have his sayings or sermons recorded in written 

form. Abu Shah, as we have seen, had requested the Prophet to have a 

written copy of his sermon. Furthermore, according to wont of Arabs to 

record the proverbs and pithy sayings, some people had recorded one or 

two such a hadith , which appealed to them. One such example has been 

provided by Ibn Sa‘d who reports: "Habib b. Abi Thabit (d. 119 A.H.) 

said, 'I possess no written material on earth except a solitary hadith 

g 

which is preserved in my wooden case.'" Similarly, when Anas 
heard ‘itban narrating a hadith and it appealed to him, he wrote it 
down after taking his permission to do so.^ 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


llusnad , iv, 277 • 

Fasil, 48 b. 

Llizan , iv, 546, ho. 10575* 
S3, iii, 62-63 (Kaghazi ), 
SIM, ii, 166 ( Fara*id ). 
Tahdh , iii, 394* 

SB, i, 227-228 ( Jum‘a ). 

SB, i, 218 (Adhan). 


478 (T alaq ) 


9 

10 


Tab, VI, 223. 
Fasil, 35a- 


A.H) 4 
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(vi) Prophet's own written material :- Some a hadith were indirectly 
preserved in official correspondance of the rrophet. Among these may 
be mentioned the contracts, treaties, pacts, circulars to governors of 
provinces, letter tb chieftains and other rulers, and letters containing 
specific laws regarding alms, rites and rituals. 

(vii) Incidental recording by hadith students ;- It is important to 

note that during the Prophet's time, the z’eligious education,imparted 

to new converts.included both the Qur’an and hadith. Although no 

school buildings were available in the beginning, the sessions were 

held in the mosques and private houses. Sources mention many seminars 

and lectures ( ma.jalis ), and various select audience and circles 

( halaqat ) where religious education known as film was given. c Ilm , 

which, in those days, referred to every branch of religious education, 

namely the >,,ur’an, hadith, fich and tafsir , necessarily implied the 

hadith too, with which we are concerned at the moment. Thus we can say 

that hadith was not only an informal matter among the companions and 

successors but was also taken seriously, and special sessions were 

held to teach it to at least some students. During these sessions 

( halacia , pi. halaqat ), it is highly probable that a hadith were recorded 

in black and white. An inference to this effect can be drawn from the 

story told to us by*Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-As^. This story can be 

attested by another similar report which says that Wathila b. al-Asqa 1 

(d. 8J a.H.), a companion, used to dictate a hadith to his students 

2 

at this early period. 


1 

2 


See supra , pp. 214-215. 

Imla *,15.; Pican, iv, 145- no. 8658 .; Taoyid , 99» n., citing 
Ibn Luflih '3 Al-Adab ash-S'nar *ivya , ii, 125 . 
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Furthermore, we find reference of the hadith sessions of the 
companions like Ubayy b. Ka‘b (d. 22 A.H.^^Afcd Allah b. Kas'ud 
(d. 52 A.K.) ,‘Ubada b. as-Samit (d. 54 A.H.) , ^Imran b. Kusayn 

(d. 52 A.H.) 4 , Abu Hurayra (d. 59 A.H.) 9 , ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-As 

(d. 65 A.H.)°, *Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68 and Jabir b. Abd Allah 

(d. 78 A.H.) , who were regularly imparting the knowledge of hadith 

to their students. 


Coming to the period of successors, we find mention of hadith 
sessions of Sa'id b. al-llusayyib (d. 93/94 A.H.)'', Hujahid b. Jabr 
(d. 102/105 A.H.) 10 , Kakhul ad-Dimashqi (d. 112 A.Il.) 11 ‘Ata’b. Abi Rabah 
(d. 114 AjH.) 1 ^, and Nafi‘ , the freed slave of Ibn‘Umar (d. 117/119 A.H. 


These hadith sessions and seminars had their precedent in the 

practice of the Prophet himself who used to teach the companions, sittirn 
14 

in a circle, ’ and ,who had fixed a particular’ day in a week to teach the 

15 

women. 


' Tab, III, ii, 6l. 

2 Tab, III, i, 110.; Ill, ii, 6l. 

9 Taratib , i, 48.; Papyri , ii, I4. 

4 Tab, IV, ii, 29. 

5 Nubala’, ii, 433-434, 436, 440-441. 

6 Tab, IV, ii, 12-15. 

^ Tab,II,i, 121-122.;VI,79«; Kuna , ii, 126. ; Bagh , i, 175♦ ,‘ Kubala * ,iii, 255. 

Q 

Tahdh , ii, 43* 

9 Tab, V, 96, 98. • 

10 Tab, V, 544. 

11 Kifaya , 395-387- 

12 Kifaya , 585. 

13 Kifaya , 535-; Inla ’, 15- 

14 SB, i, 27-28 (‘Iln). * 

15 ?B, i, 58 ( ‘Ik). 


13 
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The fact that the coir.par.ions and successors who used to hold 
special sessions are considered as authorities on hadith cakes us 
believe that either they themselves had possessed written traditions 
to relate to their students, or if they used to narrate or dictate 
through memory, their students must have written them down. The 
mention of sa hifa and books in their names and in the names of their 
students provide further proof that a large number of a hadith were 
written down during these sessions. 

(viii) Deliberate•recordin.r f^r posterity: large collecticns :- 

Apart from informal recordings mentioned above, a hadith seem to 
have been collected deliberately as well. The companions like 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. Al-^s, ‘.ibd Allah b. ‘Abbas and .Anas b. Malik wrote 
traditions, perhaps from academic points of view. To this list of 
serious hadith collectors may be added the names of ‘Amr b. Hazm al-Ansari 
(d. 51/53 A.K.), Abu ’1-Yasar Ka‘b b.‘Amr (d. 55 A.H.), Masruq b. al-Ajda‘ 

(d. 63 A.H.) and‘Amr b. Maymun al-Awdi (d. 74 A.K.), all of whom seem to 
have collected the traditions in scholarly interest. These traditions 
are reported to have been collected in sa hifa , daftar , ma.jalla , s ikak 
and nuskha etc. Although we do not know the exact size of these collections, 
yet it is highly probable that some of them were large enough to be called 
volumes and books. 

3 . Conclusion ; 

We have seen in the preceeding paragraphs that the preservation of 
traditions was not dependent on memory alone. They were, on the contrary, 
recorded in black and white, to be later assimilated into corpus of 
traditions. Although no formal arrazigement was made to record the traditions, 
the companions, influenced by the dynamic personality of the Prophet and 
recognising the importance of the Prophet's sunna - stressed in the Qur’an 
and by the Prophet himself - preserved on their own initiative, a complete 
record of Muhammad's sayings, actions and his silent approvals. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE EARLY RECORDS 


1,- Introductory - . Receptacles of hadith:- 

It is generally believed that the traditions remained in peoples' 

memory for a period of at least one hundred years after the death of 

the Prophet and that it began to be recorded only after the lapse of 

a century. As to the exact year in which the task was undertaken 

opinions differ. According to one report "the writing did not take 

place until after the death of Itn al-Musayyib (dJQ5A.B.)and pious 

successors.Then it is said, "The first person to put into writing 

2 

and compile hedith was Ibn Shihab az Zuhri (d. 124 A.H.)." In the 

3 

words of Dhahabi "The traditions were compiled in 132 A.H.."' Again, 
it is said that those v/ho wrote books belong to the period after 
120 A.H.^ In Ibn Hajar's opinion "the traditions of the Prophet were 
not compiled and arranged in books until the time of the companions 

5 

and older successors.” Jahiz, in his Rasa 1 il , comments that if the 
generation that collected the Qur'an in book-form had made a written 
collection of the Prophet's traditions, no one in his (jahiz's) time 
would have been able to question their authenticity.^ Similarly, a 
recent Indian authror, Hasan Siddiq Khan says that the companions 

and the successors were not in need of compiling ‘ ilm ash-Shara'i wa 

7 - 

*1-ahkam i.e. the traditional material. Following him,al-Kattani 

1 Out, i, 159- 

2 , - 

Bayan , i, 73» 76.; Safwat, ii, 78*» Tahdith , 46 .; Khitat, ii, 353* 

3 

Nujurn , i, 351» 

^ Cut , i, 159; Khulafa' , 261.; Nu.jum , i, 351*; Z unun . i, 26. 

^ Path (intr.), i, 17; Fath , i, 218. 

6 • 

Pao.vx-i , i, 8, n.2, citing Jahiz's Rasa'l al-Jah iz, (Cairo, 1352/1933 )j 
pp. 119-125. 

^ Ab.jad , 110. 
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remarked, "The companions and the successors wrote no a hadith save 

that of Kitab a s-s adaoa and few more treatises which can be traced 

only after research."'*' Finally, a contemporary scholar, Abu Rayya 

says, "The task of- the compilation of sunan commenced for the first 

2 

time between the years 120-150 A.H." 

The Western Scholars hold the same views and trace the earliest 
recording of hadith to the beginning of the second century A.K. While 
Wensinck says that the large mass of materials contained in the 
canonical collections...covers a period reaching no farther than the 
beginning of the second century:, 3ernard Lewis remarks, "The 
collection and recording of Hadith did not take place until several 
generations after the death of the Prophet."^ Whereas Lewis only 
impliedly refers to the period after 120 A.H. in the above statement, 
Guillaume is definite in his research when he says, "The compilation 
of the canonical collection dates from the time when the Abbasids were 
firmly in the saddle"'’ i.e., after 152 A.H. 

Another scholar, Petersen, in his recent work ’’ c Ali and 2,Ju"awi,ya ", 
says that 'the transmission (of hadith 1 ) is, to all appearances, set 
down in writing as early as in the late Umayyad age.' As regards 
the independent books, he remarks that they belong to the early Abbasid 
period. Although he mentioned among those books only historical works, 
this, according to him, is also the period in which hadith books were 

■*■ Kusta t rifa , 5• 

2 

AdwaJ, 226. 

^ Creed , 59* 

4 

Arabs in History , 3o. 

Traditions, 37* 

6 


‘Ali and lviu c awiya, 178. 
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compiled. He says, "Not much later...records, Kutub (sing. Kitab), 
which deal monographically with *.khbar , make their appearance."^" 

He adds, "The title indexes in the bibliographical literature - Akhbar 
Siffin , Kitab an-Naharwan . Kitab al-Karbala , etc., afford circumstantial 
evidence that the written monograph or pamphlet was the normal mode of 

9 

expression from the middle of the 8th century.. 


But contrary to these views we find reports indicating that the 
traditions used to be recorded right from the time of the Prophet. While 
Kargoliouth only guesses that 'some of his (Prophet's) correspondance 
might have been dictated by the Prophet'Macdonald is pretty certain 
of 'some such Boswells among the Prophet's companions who fixed his 

4 

words as they fell'. Similarly, whereas Nazir with utmost scepticism 
says that 'some of I.ahomet's sayings nay possibly have been noted down 

in writing during his lifetime, and from that source copied and propagated 

5 

afterwards' , Spi'enger's researches have very clearly shewn that such 

a practice did in fact exist in the Prophet's lifetime and immediately 

6 

thereafter. Again, whereas Rorovitz believes in the genuineness of the 

sa hifas of the Followers (Successors) only , Goldziher mentions more than 

a dozen sa hifas of the Companions and considers most of them as 
0 

genuine. Sprenger even names three eminent companions viz Ana3 
b. Malik, I bn ‘Abbas and ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-As as recorders of 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


‘All and Mu*awiya , 17 • 

‘All and Mu‘awiya , 17-18. 

Mohammed, 12-13.' 

Muslim Theology , 75' 

.' .R j t/j x j 1 .i. 2 * 

"Jrigin of writing.. J.'.SB . ::xv, 303-529, 375-381. 

SR: suj 3, "If the data f or the .i Ku-li th. of a number of tr.u cos-pun: 
of the Prophet recorded on leaves (Sa na*if ) or in books (Kutub) 
partly of uncertain worth, still there can be no doubt that sue: 
written records tvere no longer a rarity in the generation of tht 
Tabi*un , who derived this knowledge from the companions." cf. 
"Earliest biographies...", 1C , i, 836. 

List , ii, 9-11/22-24. 
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the Prophet's traditions in private note books.^ 

The above named three, along with the fourth, Abu Hurayra, have 

hitherto been considered the most prominent hadith collectors of the 

Prophet's time. Bat recently Nabia Abbott, in her monumental hadith 

work, has not only doubled this figure, bringing the total number of 

2 

these collectors to eight , but brought to light many other names of 
hadith writers. In this work she further established that the written 
records of these eight along with many other less well-known companions 
were transmitted, both orally and in writing, to next succeeding generation 
which in its turn passed on this heritage to its own successors. This 
practice, she adds, continued until the whole material was assimilated 
in major hadith works.^ 

As for the general erroneous belief that hadith was mainly oral 
at least for one hundred years^, and that the first collection of 
hadith was made by Zuhri (u. 124)^, we have already shown^ that such a 
theory was based on certain misconceptions and hence untenable. The 
fact is that the recording of hadith and sunna , though informally, had 
started right from the Prophet's time. As regards its transmission, it 
had all along been both oral and written - the available materials of 
one generation being passed on, both orally ahd in written form to the 
succeeding generation until its final incorporation in the classical 
corpus of hadith. 

* "Origin of writing...", «a33, aXV, 380. 

2 

Papyri , ii, 11. 

^ Papyri , ii, 39-40. 

^ Adwa 1 . 207» Out , i, 159; Kuhaddithun , 127; Fair , 221; Tahdith , 45-46; 
Pat h (intr.),i,l-7»; Tdh , i. i$l.; Path , i,218.; Khi tat. ii. 333.: Z unun , 
i, 637»; As-Sunna (Sib), 40.; I.!anar .x,768.; L i t e r a rv H i s t o ry . 144.; 
Taoyid (intr. ),7.. 

^ Sayan , i, 73*5 Tahdith , 46 .; S afwat , ii, 78. 

6 * * 

See Supra , Chapter IV. 
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That the traditions used to be recorded right from the time of 

the Prophet can be proved b,. referring to the literary activities and 

actual written records - as mentioned in the available sources - of the 

companions, the successors and the Followers of the Successors. But 

before we deal with these early records, it is important to stress that 

to ueny the very existence of the practice of hadith writing during 

the Prophet's and the companions' period is one thing and to deny the 

survival of such a record to present day is entirely a different matter. 

As for the former, it has been almost unanimously^ admitted that such a 

practice did exist and Goldziher has referred to few such written records 
2 

of this period. The controversy lies only in the latter case. While 

the Muslim scholars, with the exception of a few, generally believe in 

its survival and consider the present hadith collections as genuine and 

actual records of the Prophet's actions and sayings, the Western 

Orientalists have reached the conclusion that not a single tradition in 

the present classical works can be proved to be the genuine record of 

the Prophet's behaviour. Muir, for instance, holds, "We cannot with 

confidence, or even with the least show of likelihood, affirm of any 

tradition that it was recorded till nearly the end of the first century 

of the Hegira."^ Schacht asserted that traditions never went back to 

the prophet. In his words, "Generally and broadly speaking, traditions 

from companions and successors are earlier than those from the Prophet."^ 

In the opinion of Goldziher, the tradition literature is a record of 

5 

religious, political and social development of early Islam. By this 

■*" W. Muir, however, is an exception, who says, "there was in reality no 
such practice." cf. Mahomet , i, p. xxxv. 

2 Mst., ii, 9-11/22-24. 

^ Mahomet , i, p. xxxv. 

/ ' 

T OMJ, 5• 

5 Mst, ii, 5/19- " 
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he meant that no earlier record has survived to this day. 

The basis of such scepticism about the authenticity of the Prophet's 

hadith by Western scholars was probably the non-existence of any original 

hadith collection whatsoever. But with the discovery of Sa hifa of 

1 2 

Hamraam b. Munabbih and many hadith papyri , the Western views have 
been slightly modified. Thus the contemporary scholar, James Robson, 
not only agrees with Horovitz in maintaining that some men made small 
collections for their own use - ' 1 but goes a step further and says, 

"The material they (collections) contained was incorporated in later 

4 - 

works." And Nabia Abbott, having found in classical hadith collections 

several parallels of the traditions contained in his edited papyri, 

reached the following conclusion: "A number of.records were begun in 

the time of Muhammad, and many others reached completion as a result of 

_ 

the literary activities of Zuhri andhis pupils and numerous other 

scholars of their .time. Thereafter, these materials were preserved 

5 

continuously in writing, with or without editorial touches..." 

The discovery of Hamraam's Sa hifa and papyrus documents has 
provided enough testimony to the_veracity of present hadith collections. 
It also suggests that the practice of hadith writing was in existence 
from the earliest tines. This can be evidenced by referring to the 
written records of each generation commencing from the Prophet's own 
time. 

Tahdh , xi,27; IJamidullah (ed.), Sa hifa Hannan b. Munabbin , Damascus, 

1372/1953. 

2 Papyri , i,32-33, 58-40, 57-58, 61-62, 65-67, 80-61, 100-101, 109-110.; 
ii,92-94, 114-115, 129-132, 146-147, 158-159, 166-168, 185-187, 
199-201, 208-209, 222-224, 237-238, 246-248,262-263,269-271, and 
other edited papyri.’ 

^ "Earliest biographies...", I_C, i, 536. 

4 

Miohkat , i, p. iii. 

^ Papyri, ii, 82, citing Tdh, i, 97-101, 150-151. 
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It is essential to point out that the sources, while dealing 

with the literary activities of pre-classical period, generally refer 

to the authors, rather than to works'*' - a point overlooked by \V. Muir 

who doubts the existence of early records on the ground that 'their 

2 

nature and contents thereof were not mentioned. 1 In fact the method 
of referring to authors rather than to books was not confined to 
hadith literature alone; the practice was generally in vogue in other 
literatures as well. Khatib Baghdadi, for instance, quotes from the 
book 1 Tabacat 1 of Khalifa b. Khayyat but refers to the author.^ 

Before dealing with the literary activities of individual hadith 
scholars and hadith recording as such, it is necessary to explain the 
meaning and significance of vdrious terms used as receptacles of 

4 

traditional material. Apart from the term sa hifa , discussed earlier, 
there were many others which connoted different meanings in different 
contexts. As their exact connotation was not fixed, no specific 
meaning could be attached to a particular term. Thus the same word 
was used to denote varying sizes of hadith collections, as, for 
instance, the word kitab could mean both a 'book-size manuscript' or 
a 'monograph' or even a 'letter which contained just one hadith'. It 
is only the context which helps ascertain the exact connotation, though 
at times it is also not helpful. 

In addition to the words sa hifa and kitab , many other similar 
terms like kurrasa, nuskha and juz ’, etc. have found currency in 

"*■ Papyri , i, 24.; "Origin of writing..." JA.SB , xxv, 1856, p. 381.; 
Manuscript , 198. 

^ Mahomet , i, pp., xxxiii - xxxiv. 

^ Bagh, x, 401. 

A 

r See Supra , Chapter I/, pp. 208-228. 
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hadith literature. We take up each of these terns separately to discuss 
their meanings and usages. 

(i) Kitab and Sa hifa ;- The term sahifa, as receptacle of hadith, has been 
fully dealt with in, the preceding chapter*. As regards the term ' kitab 1 , 
its meanings and usages were as under: 


2 

Literally speaking the infinitive (as s dar ) 'katb' means 'to collect'*" 

and the term kitab denotes the agglomeration of alphabets. "Just as a 

group of horses is called a katiba", say3 Qalqashandi, "the group of 

alphabets grouped together in a piece of writing came to be known as 
3 

kitaba." In this sense, therefore, any written material will be called 
a kitab . 

However, the word is generally used in two basic senses: (i) a 
letter, both private and official, and (ii) a book which includes a 
pamphlet,a memorandum and a monograph. 


To take a few examples, the letter handed over to Tarafa and 
Liu 1 a 1 amir.is bp ‘Amr b. Hind**, the letter sent by Hatib b. Abi Baita'a 

to Ourayoh informing them about the Prophet's intention to attack the 

8 6 
Meccans , the confidential letter sent by the Prophet to Suhayl fc. f Acr , 

The Prophet's letter to Abu Busayr allowing the latter to return 
7 

to Medina , Bujayr b. Zuhayr's letter to his brother Ka 4 b b. Zuhayr, 

telling him of the fate of Meccans who were executed by the Prophet 

0 

on account of their satirical verses against him , the letter of the 
Ghassanide chief to Ka‘b b. Malik inducing the latter to leave the 

1 I 


3 


See supra , chapter IV, pp. 208-228. 

Kihaya , vii, 1.; Subh, i, 32-33; Mu fad , i, 715- 
Sub h, i, 32-33- 


' Agh (Rudolph) xx-i, 194-195-; SAD , ii, 157 ( Zakat ), hadith no. 1629- 

^ Sira, 809; Tab; II, i, 97; 

6 ,•• * *' 

Akhcar , ii, 40. 

7 Sira, 752-753- 

8 Sira, 887- 
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Prophet and join him as a protest against the Prophet's unfriendly 
attitude towards ?a 4 b , and the sealed letter given to ^U>d Allah b. 
Jahsh by the Prophet asking the former not to open it until after two 
days' journey'*, have all been referred to in the sources as ' kjtab '. 

The Qur’an also uses the word kjtab in the sense of letter. In 
connection with the story of Solomon and the Queen of Saba , Sulayman 
is quoted as saying idhhab bikitabi hadha fa’lnih ilayhim (Go thou 
with this letter of mine, and deliver it to them), and when the letter 
reached the queen, she addressed her chiefs thus: Ya ayyuha ’1 mala’u 
inni uloiya ilay.ya kitabun karimun (Ye, chiefs, here is, delivered 
to me, a letter worthy of respect)^. 

Apart from private letters, the official letters of political 
nature like the charters of amnesty and the letters of proselytise 
were also known in pre and early Islam as kjtab . To take for instance 
it is reported that Nu 4 man had given a letter of amnesty to Harith b. 
Zalim in pre-Islamic times, while Suraqa b. Malik was awarded a 
similar letter of amnesty during the Prophet's migration to Medina.^ 


As a result of Ka 4 b's non-participation in the battle of Tabuk, the 
Prophet had not only himself severed all connections with him but had 
ordered other muslims as well to do likewise. Consequently, all the 
muslim population of Medina refrained from talking to Ka‘b. This, 
however, was only a temporary social boycott, for after severe 
penance he was forgiven by God and thus received the Prophet's 
forgiveness as well. (cf. Qur’an , ix:102, 117, 119, and commentaries 
thereon.) 

2 - 

Sira , 911*> Tafsir , xiv, 552-553* 

^ Xifa.va , 447* Sira . 42 5-424,; Anr,ales , i, 1273-1274* 

^ Qur * an , 27: 28,29.; H ayawan , i, 97. 

^ Agh , xi, 120. 
c _ 

Sira, 332.; Musnad, "iv, 176. 
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So far as the second type of letters are concerned, it is mentioned 
in the sources that the Prophet had written many such letters to the 
neighbouring chiefs and also to great powers of the world inviting 
them therin to embrace Islam."' All these letters have been referred 
to as 1 kitab 1 . 

Coming to the second meaning of the term kitab , namely a 'book 1 , 
it should be emphasised that the word in this sense has been very 
widely used. It included in its scope a charter, a treaty, a contract, 
a monograph, a booklet and a proper book-size manuscript. The exact 
meaning could be ascertained only with reference to the context. 
Although in many cases the context helped to determine whether the 
term referred to a book proper or merely a note-book, yet in most 
cases the meaning remained ambiguous. This ambiguity in the meaning 
of kitab (and of sa hifa .as we have seen earlier) has led some scholars 
to interpret the word in its diminutive sense and to formulate the 
theory that the early muhaudithun had only small written records. 

This conclusion has been reached by interpreting the word kitab in 
one particular sense consistently, despite the fact that the word has 
been used in different senses in different contexts as we shall see 
presently. 

To begin with, the term applies to documents covering a space of 
only a few sheets. For example the tribal agreements, contracts and 
treaties, the circulars containing legal and administrative matters 
and so on. Thus the document boycotting the Prophet and his family^, 

Tab, I, ii, 15-38> et passim . 

See Supra , Chapter!/, up. 208-228, 


1 

2 

3 


Tab, I, i, 139-^40.; Annales , i, 1189- 
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the treaty of Hudaybiya,^ the grants of land by Charters to different 

2 

individuals by the Prophet , the letter, sent to the people of yemen, 
containing rules of zakat etc.^, the letter, sent to c Amr b. Hasm, 


containing laws regarding blood money etc. , the letter, sent to ‘Ala’ 

5-6 

b. al-Hadrami, containing rules about Zakat of animals , the mukataba 

__ _ 7 

contract between Abu Ayyub al-Ansari and his slave Aflah', the grant 

Q 

of certain privileges, in writing, by the Prophet to various people , 

the pact contracted between the tribe of Khuza^a and *Abd al-Muttalib 

9 10 
b. Kashira, the pact between the Prophet and the people of Ghatafan , 

the written contract between the Prophet and al-Adda’ b. Khalid b. 

11 

Hawdha , the Prophet's letters, sent to various tribes, containing 

12 

lav/s like sadaqat and other such matters , the peace-treaty between 
Banu Damra and the Muslims* - ^, the constitution of Medina^, Abu Bakr's 
circular - with the Prophet's seal - sent to Anas b. Malik which 
contained laws regarding alms , the testamentary endowment of ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abu al-^Aziz by which he donated a house at Mecca for pilgrims'*’ 0 , and 


many more such written documents have been described in the sources as 


'kitab'. 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Sira, 747, 748; Tab, II, i, 73, 74. 

e.g. grant of land to Zayd al-Khayr.(cf. Sira ,946-947•;Tab., I,ii,59«) 
Tab., I, ii, 19-20; V, 386-387.; Sira , 955-957 • 

Ikhtilaf .17-18. ; Sira ,96l-9b2 ♦''.;atha , iq .no. 105. ;SN,viii, 58-60 (Oasama). 
Muwa tta’,iv, 175-176 ( c Uoul ).; Annales , i, 1727-1729. 

Tab., I, ii, 19; IV, ii, 76. 

Setting free of slaves on conditions stipulated in the written document. 
Tab, V, 62. 

e.g. the Kitab for Wa’il b. Hujr al-Hadrami (cf. Tab, I, ii,35), for 
Azraq b. tf Amr (cf. Akhbar , ii, 200), for Bariq (cf. Tab, I, ii, 55) 
ana for ‘Adda’ (cf. Tab, VII, ii, 35). 

Vjatha*iq , no. 171; Annales , i, 1088. 

Sira , 676; Annales , i, 1474* 

Tab, VII, i, 36. 

e.g. the letters* given to Mutarrif b. al-Kahin al-Bahili (cf. T;b, 

.. (footnote cor.tir.ued5 
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After reading about the contents of the above documents one 
easily reaches the conclusion that they must have covered a space of 
one tc four and five sheets at the most. And since they were known as 
kitab , it can be safely concluded that kitab , like sa hifa , in early 
Islam meant a written document covering a space of only a few pages. 
The word may, therefore, be rendered as a pamphlet or a memorandum as 
maintained by Goldziher and others. 


But to translate the word in the above sense consistently would 
not be correct, for it also refers to the document of relatively larger 
size, as, for instance the book size manuscripts. The Qur’an, taken 
in its entirety, is itself referred to as 'Kitab'. 1 


In pre-Islamic Arabia, the dawawin (collection cf poams) of 


tribal poets, usually large ones, were known as kitab. To take a few 

2 

examples, the collection of poems of each of the tribes of Fazara , 
3ani Yashkur^, Bani ‘Cqayl^, Bani Asad'*, Tayy^ and Bani Salim 7 have all 


Footnotes continued from previous na^-e : 

I, ii, 33, 49*5 Nihaya , xviii, 50.), to Kahshal b. Lalik al-V.a’ili 
(cf. Tab, I, ii, 33*» Nihaya , xviii, 50) and to the tribe of 
Aslan residing at Sahl and Sayf (cf. Tab, I, ii, 82.) 

1 '^ y/atha’iq , no. 159, citing Suhayli, Ar-Ravrd al-Unf . ii, 50-59* 

Sira , 541-544; ?l atha*ic , no. 1; Kagh , 177* 

15 

J Taqyid , 87*; I-usnsd , i, 11. 
lb Akhbar , ii, 194* 


Footnotes of this "aye ; 

K .ur > an ,l:l;6:92;.10:l;ll:6;12:l;15:l;I5:l;26;l;28:2;29;45,47;51:l;41:41., 


et passim . 

^ mu*talif , 65, 70. 
5 tlu’talif , 186. 

4 I'u* talif , 118. 

5 hu*talif , 54* * 

6 Uu*talif , 143. 

7 I,:u’ talif, 176. 
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been described as 'kitab '. These anthologies containing collections of 
poems of not only individual poets but a group of them,belonging to 
certain tribes,must have been large enough. And the fact that they 
were called ' kitab, 1 indicates that the term referred not only to 
memorandum notes but also to large size manuscripts. 

Another category of literary product known as 1 kitab 1 was the 

religious ana. wisdom literature of pre-Islamic period. The Qur’an calls 

the Torah and Bible as kitac ^, and the followers of these scriptures as 
2 

ahl al-kitab (the people of the book). A.part from Moses and Jesus 
Christ, to whom these books are respectively ascribed^, the Qur’an 
also credits other prophets (though without specifying names) with 
scriptures known as 'kitab 4 . 

In the early times, the words of wisdom and wise sayings were 

5 

preserved in writing. The usual terra ma.jalla , which contained such 
material,often interchanged with the word kjtao , as is confirmed by the 
Prophet's remark, "With the Arabs every .' kitab ' is a 'ma.ialla 1 . 

The appellation of the word ' kitab 1 for the Qur’an, the Torah, the 
Bible and the wisdom literature, suggests that it applied to fairly 
large-size books. Although it cannot be said with (certainty whether old 
and New Testaments were compiled in pre-Islamic times, it is clear that 


Qur’an , 2:78, 79* 

2 Qur’an , 3:110; 4:153; 5:15, 68; 29:46; 57:29- 
5 Qur’an ,2:87; 17:2; 23:49; 25 : 35 ; 46 : 12 . 

4 Qur’an , 5:48; 29:27; 43:21. 

^ Mst, ii, 9/22. , 

c - 

Nihaya (Ath), i, 201. 
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when the ^.ur’an refers to these scriptures by trie term kitab , it means 
the 'book' as a whole and not its portions.^" It seems, therefore, that 
the word kitab in early times was used for a booksize manuscript also. 

Although no wisdom literature of early times has survived to this 

-2 * 

day, the aphorisms ascribed to Aktham ibn Sayfi , Luqman and other 
K ukama * * 1-Arab \ the wise men of Arabia) suggest the possibility cf 
large collections of wise sayings in books, known as sa hifa or kitab . 
This could be rightly expected in a society which possessed the records 
of its tribal poets and genealogical tables of its ancestors. 

In the light of the above observation we can say that the word 
kitab was used in a very wide sense. It meant not only a letter, a 
pamphlet or a booklet but was applied to large size books as well. In 
short, "the word kitab ", says Abbott, "was used to mean anything 
written, from a letter or receipt to a note book, pamphlet, or book, 
including the Book or Qur’an. 

Having discussed the literal meaning of the word kitab , let us now- 

see its use in hadith literature. A probe into the vasfe available 

material on the subject reveals that the word has been used in all the 

senses noted above. While sometimes it referred to a letter containing 

one or few a hadith of the Prophet, on other occasions it was applied to 

a small collection of hadith, and not infrequently did it refer to large 

« 

hadith collection of a certain scholar. ¥»'e give below the examples of 

^ Qur’an , 6:155. 

2 

Bayern , ii, 160; Papyx-i , ii, 7> citing Turtushi, Sira.i ai-r.uluk 
(Cairo, 1306/1888), p. 157» where the author refers to several 
compositions cohering Aktham's wisdom. 

^ Sira, 285; Bayan , .i, 106-107-; Hilya , ii, 253, vi, 320. 

^ Bayan , i, 57> 59•> Papyri , ii, 6 . 

5 Papyri , i, 23 ." 
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each case to show that the word cannot he consistently interpreted in 
one particular sense. 

(a) Kitab in the sense of 'letter ' 

(i) It is reported that the Prophet wrote to the people of yemen 
a kitab ( kataba .. . bikitabir. ) which contained the following: 'The gravest 
sin in the eyes of God on the Day of Judgement will be the polytheism, 
the killing of a Muslim unjustly, the fleeing from the way of Allah 


during war ar.d disobedience of parents.' 

(ii) when Nahshal b. Malik al-Wa’iii called on the prophet and 

embraced Islam, the Prophet is reported to have written down for him 

and for other converted members of his tribe a kj„ab which contained 

2 

the laws of Islam (ahara , i < ’ al-Islan ). 

(iii) It is reported that the Prophet (in a kitab ) wrote for 

al-Ala’ b. al-Kadrami the laws regarding zakat on camels, cows, sheep, 

3 

fruits and merchanidse . The latter is said to have read out the former's 
letter ( kttabahu ) to the people of Bahrayn and received the taxes from 

A 

them on the basis of the provisions contained in the letter. 4 

(iv) Abu Bakr b. *Abd ar-Kahman b. al-Harith relates: "Abu Rafi' 

(the servant of the Prophet) handed me a kitab which contained the 

c 

Prophet's method of commencing the prayer ( fihi istiftah as - salaQ ."^ 


It is abundantly clear that the v/ord kitab in all the examples 
cited above has been used in the sense of a 'letter' which contained 
the Prophet's nadith. 


EiS 

[a, 

175- 



Tab, 

I, 

ii» 

33.; Elhaya, 

xviii, 

Tab, 

I, 

ii» 

19 .; iv, ii, 

76. 

Tab, 

I, 


19. . 


Kifa,’ 

£.» 

472. 
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(b) Kitab in the sense cf 1 booklet' :- 

The word kitab was also used in the sense of a booklet, as appears 
from the following examples; 

(i) It is reported that once a kitab containing the legal decisions 
of ‘Ali was brought to 4 Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas.^ 

In view of Dili's preoccupation with multifarious political 
engagements especially his active participation in the 'battle of 
Camel' and the 'war of S iffir. ' it can be said that he could not have 
found much time to give rulings on such large number of legal cases 
which might form a sizeable book. The kitab referred to in the above 
report could not, therefore, be but only a small collection of his 
juristic rulings. 

(ii) < Amr b. Hazm (d. 51/53 A.H.), who was appointed the governor 

of Najran, is reported to have possessed a kitab which contained among 

other things, the rules regarding times and methods of prayer, ablution, 

2 

booty, taxation and blood money. On the basis of the reported contents 
of this kitab , one can very well infer that it must have been a small 
pamphlet containing few ah adith of the Prophet. 

(iii) That the word kitab indicated a note book is clearly evident 
in the following statement of Mu^tamar; He says, "While I was at 

Kufa, my father [sulayman b. Tarkhan,(d. 143 A.H.)J wrote to me: 'Buy 
kutub (plural cf kitab ) and write down knowledge i.e. hadith'."^ 

(iv) Anas b. Malik (d. c j\ A.H.) is reported to have possessed a 
kitab containing the rules of zakat which Abu Bakr had dictated to him. 

The opening sentence of the kitab read; 'It contains the laws of 
s adaaa as prescribed by the messenger of Allah upon the Muslim'. The 

SM, i, 7. 

Jar h, III, i ,2241225,; Y.’ntha’ iq ,no. 105• > Sira,961-962.; Annales, 1,1727-1729• 

Taoyid ,112.; Bo.yan , i, 56.; Pasil, 55b, with the variant ' suhuf 1 , the 
synonymn of ' Kutub '. 

SAD ,jj,129-130 ( Zakat ).hadith no. 1567 .; SIM ,i,551 ( Zakat )♦; Tacyid ,87. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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word. Kitab in this report too indicates that it referred to a 'booklet'. 

(v) It is reported that Thumama b. c Abd Allah b. Anas possessed 

a kitab which he transmitted to Haxmnad b. Salama.'*' This report as such 

gives no indication of the size of the above kitab . Had we not known 

that it was in fact the same manuscript which Anas b. Malik, his 

grandfather,had received from Abu Bakr when the latter appointed him 

2 

to administer the s adaoat in Bahrayn , we might have translated the 
word ’kitab ' either as a large size book or simply a pamphlet. But in 
the presence of sufficient evidence in support of the above information 
we can, with certainty, restrict the meaning of ' kitab 1 to merely a 
booklet, for the document in question contained only laws of zakat . 

Thus the term used in this report would be rendered as 'a monograph' 
dealing with taxation. 

It is interesting to point out in this connection that the use of 

the term f kitab ' in the sense of 'booklet' in early Islam wa3 not 

restricted to hadith documents alone. It also referred to those 

containing political and historical matters. For example, the deed of 

arbitration between ^Ali and I,iu 4 awiya has been described in the sources 

as kitab ^, though sometimes alternated with a similar term,sa hifa .^ 

To take another example, the document found in the family of Abu ‘Amr 

b. Hurayth al-Udhari, which dealt with a twelve man delegation calling 

5 

on the Prophet in 9 A.H., was also known as kitab . 


Kifaya , 473. 

^ Taq.yid , 87-89; S3, i, 366-569 ( Zakat ). 

^ Watha’ic . no. 372.; Tiwal . 195* 196.; Armales, i, 3336, 3338. 

^ Annales , i, 3336-3358.; Tiwal , 197* 

5 


Tab, I, ii, 66. 
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(c) Kitab ir. the sense of 'book ';- 

Nov* we turn to the third meaning of the word ' kitab ', namely a 
proper book-size manuscript. A number of examples can be cited where 
the term has been used in this sense. We give here three examples: 

(i) of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, an assiduous collector of hadith, it 

is reported that at an advanced age when his eyes failed him, people 

used to read his kutub to him." The word kutub , the plural of kitab , 

used in this report, means nothing but proper bocks. This interpretation 

is quite logical in view of the fact that he had wholly devoted himself 

to the persuit of knowledge and is reported to have left a large 

2 

number of manuscripts. 

(ii) Bashir b. Nahik's collection of Abu Eurayra's transmitted 

3 

a hadith is mentioned in the sources as a ' kltao '". It is said that 
Bashir/ who used to record the traditions narrated by his teacher, 

Abu Kurayra, brought the whole written material to the latter and obtained 
his permission to transmit the traditions contained in that 1 kjtab 1 


In view of Abu Hurayra's reputation as the one who had reported the 
largest number of a hadith , Bashir's kjtab containing the former's 
transmission can be safely regarded as fairly large size book. 

(iii) Tne large hadith collections of ‘Abida b. yays (d. 72),' 

Abu Qilaba (d. 104) , Shu‘ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160) and many more 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 


Nubala *, iii, 239.; Kifaya , 384* 

Tab, V, 216. 

Kifays , 399*;Tab, VII, i, 162.; Taqyia , 101.; Tahdh , i, 470.; Fasib, 63 b; 
‘Ilm, 11a. 

Kif aya , 4H»> Tab, VII, i, 162.; Tan;/ id , 101.; Tahdh , i, 470.; 

Fasil, 63 b.; bin , lib. 

Tab, 71, 63 .; Tacvid, 45* 61.; Bayar. , i, 67 .; ‘ ilm , 9b. 

Tab, VII, i, 135*» VTI, ii, 17 .; Fasil, 

Tanyid , 62. 



manuscripts reported to have been destroyed in one way or the other, 


and which have been described in the sources as Kutub , may also be 
rendered as book-size manuscripts in view of the fact that their 
compilers were-insatiable collectors of hadith. 

It should be noted here that the plural Kutub , when spoken of the 
entire collection of a particular scholar, includes not only the proper 
books but also other written materials. The word in this case conveys 
all the three meanings of ' Kita'o ', mentioned above. Thus the huge 
collections of Ibn Abba’s, Abu Qilaba and Sufyan ath-Thawri , mentioned 
in the sources as Kutub, comprised not only their proper books in which 
they had collected a hadit'a , but all the booklets, monographs and other 
written material in their possession. 

To sum up, the word Kitab (pi. Kutub) has been used in different 

senses in different contexts. Sometimes the context tells us which of 
* 

the various possible meanings is intended, but at times the meaning 
remains ambiguous. Used in connection with hadith manuscripts, the word 
indicates both small and large collection of traditions of a particular 
traditionist. The plural Kutub generally indicates 'books'. But when it 
is spoken of an entire collection of a scholar, it refers not only to 
his books, but also to his rough drafts, his booklets, pamphlets and 


His entire collection is described as himl ba‘ ir min kutub Itr- ‘Abbas 

i. e. a camel load of Ibn‘Abbas' books, (cf. Tab, V, 216.; Tagyid , 136. 
Shadh , i, 114.) 

2 

of his entire collection it is said that when after his death it 
( Kutubihi ) reached to his trustee, Ayyub as-Sikhtiyani, the latter 
had to pay about fourteen dirhams for the carriage, (cf. Tab, VII, 

ii, 17.; Fasil, 51a*) 

^ His collection of books ( Kutubuhu ) has been described as nine heaps 
( tis < ’ qim t arat ), each of which reaching in height the chest of a man. 
(cf. Bagh , ix, dbl.) 



other written material in hia possession, 
(ii) Nuskha 
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The term nuskha, like kitab, generally refers to book, whether 

large or small. Xhatib Baghdadi uses it in this sense when he says that 

(nadith) scholars possess many famous nuskha3 , each of which contain 

a hadith .^ Although we come across a number of hadith collections 
2 

known as nuskha , yet scarcely are we told about their exact size. 


1 Kifaya , 321. 

2 

Some of them are as follows: 

1. Nuskah of ‘Aqba b. Abu ’l-Kasni’, containing the ah adith 
transmitted by Abu Kurayra (cf. Mizan , iii, 85, no. 5^8?•) 

2. Nuskha of Ibrahim b. Hudba, containing the a hadith transmitted 
by Anas b. Malik. (cf. I'a‘ rifat , 9 .) 

3 . Nuskha of Mutarrif b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman, containing the ah adith 
transmitted by Hibban b. Jazi as-Sulami. (cf. Jarh , I, ii, 268.) 

4 . Nu 3 kha of ‘Abd ai-Kamid b. Bahram, containing the traditions 
transmitted by Shahr b. Hawshab (d. 100 A.E.). (cf. Bagh , xi,59») 

5. Nuskha in possession of Al-Awza‘i, containing the a hadith 
transmitted by Muhammad b. Eirin (d. 110 A.H.). (cf. Tahdh .vi.240.) 

6 . Nuskha of ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Namira al-Yahshubi, containing the 
a hadith transmitted by Zuhri (d. 124). (cf. Tahdh, vi, 287-283.) 

7* Nuskha of Ibrahim b. Tahman, containing the traditions trans¬ 
mitted by Muhammad b. Ziyad al-Qurashi (d. c. 125 A.H.) (cf. 
Ma‘rifat , I 64 .) 

8 . Nuskha of Layth b. Sa‘d, containing the a hadith transmitted by 
Yazid b. Abi Habib (d. 128 A.H.). (cf. Mizan , i, 636 , no. 24470 

9. Nuskhas of Abu Hamza as-Sukkari (cf. Ma‘rifat , I 64 ), Mubarak 

b. Suhaym (cf. Mizan , iii, 43 O, no. 7042 .), ‘Aod Allah b. Jarrah 
(cf. Ma‘rifat , 164), Eusayn b. al-Walid (cf. Ma‘rifat , 165 ), 

‘Uthman al-MarwazI (cf. Ma‘rifat , 164 .), ‘Abd ar-Razzaq b. Hurnarn 
(cf. Kifaya , 321.), ‘Adi b.‘Abd_ar-Rahman (cf. Jarh ,III,ii,3-) 
and Shaddad b. Hakim al-Balakhi (cf. Ma-rifat , I 64 .) etc. 
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While some of them nave been described as nuskha kabira - , i.e. large 

collection, the others are mentioned either without any qualifying 

clause or with adjectives like mawdu 'a (forged), salih a^ (correct) 

- 4 / \ 

and mashhura (famous) etc., which provide no information with regard 
to their size. Thus only the approximate sizes of these nuskhas can 
be determined on the basis of literary activities of the traditionists 
concerned. 

Literally speaking, the term an-nuskha means a copy, as distinguished 
from its counterpart al-A sl, meaning, 'original 1 . Technically, the 
terms nuskha and _asl_ refer to the manuscripts of the s tudent and the 
teacher respectively. Since this technical definition is directly 
related to the particular .mode of hadith transmission it is necessary 
to describe this practice briefly. 


One of the ways to learn hadith was the students' practice of 
copying out the traditions from the teacher's manuscx’ipts prior to 
attending his lecture. The usual practice was that the students 
borrowed the manuscripts of the teacher from which they made their 
own copies to be used during the lecture. Thereafter, when the teacher 


1 


2 


3 


e.g. 


e.g. 


(i) the nuskha kabira of Samura b. Jundub (d. 59 A.H.) - 
(cf. Tahdh, iv, 198.; Tab, VII, i, 115.) 

(ii) the nuskha kabira of‘Abd al-Kamid, transmitted from 
Sulayman b. Bilal at-Taymi (d. 172 A.H.). - (cf. Mizan , 
i, 287, no. 107 b.) 

(iii) the nuskha kabira of ‘Ali b. Yazid b. Abi Hilal, trans¬ 
mitted from Qasim b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman ash-Shami (d. 112 A.H.) - 
(cf. Tahdh, vii, 596.) 

(i) the nuskha mawdu*a of Bishr b. ^iusayr. al-Isbahani. (cf. 
Mizan, i, $16, no. 1192.) and (ii) Nuskha maw d u c a 
of‘Ubayd b. al-Qasim, transmitted_f rom Hisham b.‘Urwa 
(d. 146 ). (cf. Tahdh , vii, 73»> Mizan , iii, 21, no. 5436) 


e.g. the n uskha’ s alih a of Ibn Wahb, transmitted from USaraa b. Zayd 
al-Laythi (d. 155 A.H.). - (cf. Tahdh,i, 209») 

e.g. the nuskha mashhura of Hamroam b. Kunabbih. - (cf. Tdh , i, 99.) 


4 
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related these a haaith , either orally or from his book, the students 
heard and at the same time checked their copies, by comparing it 
with the related traditions. 

Sometimes, the teacher was reluctant to part with his book for 
long, lest it was lost. He, therefore, lent his book for copying to 
only a few of his trusted pupils and asked the rest of his students 
to make their copies from the manuscript prepared by those trusted 
few. 

As we can very well see, in this particular system of hadith 
learning two types of manuscripts are normally used - the original 
book of the teacher and the copies of the students. Technically, the 
former was called al-A sl whereas the latter was known as an-Nuskha . 

It is interesting to remark that although all the nuskhas were checked 
and corrected when the teacher read out the traditions in the class, 
yet in later times, the nuskhas of those students who had used the 
teacher's book ( al-A sl) were considered more authoritative than that 
of those who had used the students' copies. To take for instance, the 
writings of Ibn V;ahb and Ibn al-Mubarak were considered more authentic 
than the nuskhas of their fellow students. The reason given for their 
superiority was the fact that while Ibn al-Kubarak and Ibn vVahb had 
made their copies of Ibn Lahi 4 a's (d. 174 A.H.) traditions from the 
latter's original book ( al-a sl), the others only used the copies 
( nuskha ) 


1 


Jarh , II, ii, 147-148* 
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This distinction between the nuskha and the a_sl was, however, 

made rarely. In most cases, the word nuskha was freely used as a 

synonymn of the term sa hifa or kitab , meaning 'book'. As regards 

the synonymous usage of nuskha and sa hifa , we find that the 'sa hifa * 

of Hammam b. Xunabbin is also described as Hammam's ' nuskha 

mashhura’ . Similarly, the collection of Ubayd Allah b. tf Umar, 

containing the traditions transmitted by Nafi 4 , the freed slave of 

Ibn ‘Umar, has been described both as nuskha^ and as sa hifa '*. In 

the same manner, the hadith collection of Ibn Wahb has been referred 

— 5 

to in the sources both as 'sa hifa Ibn Wahb' and ' nuskha Ibn Wahb* . 
Again, in the account given regarding the loss of 4 Aba Allah b. Ibrahim 
b. Ayyilb's books by fire, the words ' kutub ' (the plural of kitab ) and 
•nusakh' (the plural of nuskha) have been alternatively used to mean 

7 

'books'. Purthermox-e, the scholars, Aban b. Taghlib al-Kdfi (d. 141 
A.K.) , Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Abi Yahya al-Aslami (d. I 84 A.H.) , and 
others'*"^, are described to have possessed many ' nusakh 1 , which 
apparently means 'books'. 


In the end, it should be pointed out that just as the sa hifa and 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Tahdh, i, 316. 

Tdh, i, 95. 

Kifaya , 321, 389- 
Mashahir , 190, no. 1524 . 

Tahdh , i, 315-5 xi, 253- 
Tahdh , xi, 254- 
Kifaya , 373. 

Tahdh, i, 93» where the scholar's date of death is erroneously 
given as 241 A.H. The correct date is 141 A.H. (cf. Mashahir , 164 , 
no. 1297-). 

Mizan, i, 59> no. 189- 

like Khusayf b. *Abd "ar-Rahman al-Jazari (d. 137 A.H.) (cf. Tahdh, 
iii, 1A4-) and Suhayl b. Abi Salih (d. 138 A.H.). (cf. Mizan, ii» 
243-244, no. 36 O 4 ), both of whom are said to have possessed nusakh . 
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kutub convey the sense of both large and small collections of hadith, 
so does the term ' nuskha 1 . 

(iii) Daftar : 

Another important term used synonymously with kitab and sa hifa 
is daf tar , a Persian word'*', arabicised to mean a register or book. 

Although it was first used in the sense of small note book, say an 
account book, yet very soon it began to be employed for large size 
manuscripts. At the close of the first century we find Zuhri using it 
in this sense when he said, "‘Umar b. “Abd al-Aziz commissioned us to 
write down the sunan , so we recorded them in books ( fakatabnaha 
daftaran daftaran ) s Whereupon this recorded material, each forming 
a daf tar (large collection) was 3ent to various provinces. 1 ^ The 
daftar referred to in the report, suggests the sense of large collection 
of hadith. This meaning is aptly deducable in view of the fact that 
Zuhri's time, known as the 'age of manuscripts' had witnessed great 
literary activities in the traditionists' circle. 

The word daftar , as one of the receptacles of hadith, is sometimes 

associated with luh (pi. alwah ). It appears that while the former was . 

used to indicate a fair copy of the written collection of hadith, the 

latter referred to the wooden tablets on which the temporary recording 

of hadith was done. In fact the written material on alwah served as 
« ■ • 

rough notes from which the fair copies in the form of sa hifa or daftar 
were made. 

^ While Suli, in his Adab al-Kuttab (ed. Bahjat al-Athari, Cairo, 

1341» ?• 108) asserts that the word is derived from Arabic, Ibn jurayd 
is of the opinion that the word is of unknown derivation. 

(cf. Lexicon , 1, iii, 8890 


2 


Bayan , i, 76 


j • 



That the written material used to be transferred from the alwa h 
into dafter is indicated by a remark made by Abu ‘Ubayda with regard 
to his dictation master ( mustamli ), Kaysan. Speaking of the latter's 
deficiencies, he says, "Kaysan errs in hadith (writing) in four ways: 
he retains in his mind something other than what he actually hears 
from the people, v/rites in the alwah something other than what he 
retains, then he transfers from the alwah (the rough notes) into daftar 
(fair copy) something other than what he has written in the alwah , 
then he reads out from the daftar something other than what it contains. 

It is clear from the above example that the term daftar referred 
to a manuscript intended to be kept as permanent record. That the word 
meant not only a small note book but a proper book-size manuscript 
can be seen from the following examples, chosen arbitrarily from 
scattered materials 

(i) ^Ubayd Allah b. ‘Ubayd al-Kals/i reports that llakhul ash-Shami 

(a. 112/118 A.H.) once gave him a daftar containing the legal 

a hadith and said, "Take this daftar (i.e. book) and narrate it on 
2 

my authority." 

(ii) ^Amir b. Sharahil ash-Sha* bi (d. 110 A..H.) is credited v/ith the 

3 

statement 'the best traditionist is the daftar 1 by which he 
means that the safest depository of hadith is the book where they 
are preserved in black and white. 

(iii) Yahya b. Subayr relates, "I asked Hisham b. *Urwa (d. 146 A.H.) 
to relate traditions transmitted by his father,whereupon he 


Imla*, 92 . 


1 

2 

3 


Kifaya , 458 . 

Papyri , i, 22; ii, 228.; Mst , ii, 199/185* 
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presented to me a daftar , saying:'In it are the traditions from 
my father. I have corrected it and (so) I am aware of what it 
contains. Take it, therefore, from me and narrate it on my 
authority'. 

(iv) Ibn al-Kuqaffa 4 's (d. 142 A.H.) Kalil a wa Dimna has been 

2 

mentioned in the sources both as daftar and as kitab , which 
shows that the former term was also used in the sense of 'bock'. 

(v) Zuhri quotes an incident that once while he, along with others, 
was accompanying Hajjaj b. Yusuf (d. 95 A.H.) on their way to 
Pilgrimage (Hajj), the latter said, 'You (all) look for the new 
moon, for my eyes are too weak (to sight the crescent)'. 
Thereupon, Nawfal b. Kusahiq remarked, 'Do you know why it is 
so? It is due to excessive use of your eye-sight in (reading) 
dafatir.'^ 


The word dafatir used here could imply both 'official 
* » 

registers' and 'books in general'. Although the former is the 

more probable meaning in view of Hajjaj's preoccupation with 

reading the tax-registers himself^ during his tenure of office 

under Umayyads, yet the other sense (i.e. book) would also seem 

plausible if we take into account his reputation as a schoolmaster, 
who had literary taste and 'was accustomed to associate with 

poets' 

^ Kifaya , 46 O. 

2 

Paovri .i,25.24.- citing Jahiz's Thalath rasa’il . p. 42 .; Mas'udi's 
Kuru,i adh-dhahab , viii, p. 291 , and Fihrist , p. 118. 

^ Taoyid , 140 . 

^ He was so keen in inspecting these records himself that he caused to 
be translated into Arabic the tax - Piwan which had hitherto been 
kept in Persian, (cf. Futuh, 298.; VAizara ’, $8.; g Iqd , iv, 255-) 

^ El (New), iii, 40.; Ha‘arif , 185«; ‘led , v, 298. 

^ El (New ), iii,-**42. 
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(vi) A casual reference of dafatir (pi. of daftar ) is found in a 
remark made by Abu Zayd al-Ansari (122-215 A.H.) regarding a 
scholar of his time. Commenting on this scholar's selective 
knowledge, Zayd says, "His‘hLm seems to have come from (the 
writings at) the backs of the dafatir ( min z uhur ad-dafatir )."^ 

In order to interpret the word dafatir which is significantly 
preceded by zuhur (lit. backs), it is necessary to bear in mind the 
old custom of writing at the back of a manuscript. 

Parallel to the modern practice of writing, by the publishers, 
of a note on the folders of a published book, there existed in early 
Islam a system whereby the author (not the publisher) himself wrote 
a few lines or couplets at the back of his book. Just as the publisher's 
note, nowadays, give in a concise form the theme of the book concerned, 
the authros themselves in early times wrote at the back of their 

2 

books such phrases and couplets which gave a gist of their works. 

It appears that these passages (at the back of the books), the 

masterpiece compositions of the authors, were written in most beautiful 

language and in impressive lucid style, the purpose being that people 

be attracted to the book. The famous saying current in those days, 

5 

"only the very best is written on the backs of books" lends support 
to this inference. This being the case, some people preferred to read 
the passages at the backs of the book only and dispensed with the whole 


Taovid , 141. 
Taoyld , 134-155. 


1 

2 
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Taoyia , 141. 


a • 
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book. It is to one such person that Abu Zayd refers in the above 
example. 


With this background in mini, we can safely interpret the word 
dafatir , occuring in Abu Zayd's statement above, as 'books'. This is 
evident from ?/.u‘afa's explanation of Abu Zayd's remark as well. 
Explaining the latter's statement, al-&u‘afa says, "He (Abu Zayd) 
means to say that the backs of the books ( zuhur ad-dafatir) contain 
nothing but the best of it."^ 

(vii) The poets have also used the word daftar in the sense of 

book. Abu ’1-Hasan al-Farisi al-Faqih, for instance, says, "Throughout 

my life I preferred loneliness; I do not have, therefore, any friend 

in the world. Instead, I made my book ( daftari ) my colleague and my 
2 

friend." Similarly, Abu Eakr ash-Shaytan had said, "I am contented 
with the books ( ad-dafatir ) alone; in exchange of these I demand 
nothing from the world and from ny religion."^ 

It appears from the foregoing examples that the word daftar is 

used in the sense of proper books. But this is only one of its 

several usages. The term also means a small book or a monograph. 

Shaybani's (d. 189 A.K.) Kitab as-siyar al-Kabir provides us with the 

best example for this meaning of the term. It is reported that this 

book was copied in sixty dafatir and presented to the caliph I'ansur 

4 

as one complete work. The word dafatir in this report can well be 
rendered as 'monographs' and not 'books'. 

■*" Tacyid , 141. 

2 

Tacyid , 144* 

3 

Taqyid , 144• 

A • 

^ Zunun, ii, 1014* 
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When used, in plural ( dafatir ), the term includes, like kutub, 
all the written record in possession of a certain traditionist, includ¬ 
ing booklets, tracts, treatises and epistles. When it is said, for 
instance, that many loads of dafatir of Zuhri were taken out of 
Walid II's library^, it means that huge collections of Zuhri's writings 
including proper books, were carried. Similarly, when we read that 

^Abd al-Hakam b. ‘Amr's library contained dafatir on almost every 
2 

subject , or Mu*awiya's library had dafatir dealing with pre-Islaaic 

3 

history and Poetry etc. , we understand that the term dafatir indicates 
both large and small books, including of course the pamphlets etc. 

To quote one more example, it is mentioned that Ibn al-Ala's 
(d. 154 A.H.) dafatir reached the ceiling of his room'. Here too, 
the term dafatir refers to the total collection of Ibn al-Ala’ 

(iv) Qir t as and Turner ;- 

Basically, qir tas (papyrus) means a loose sheet, but it also 

signifies a roll, a scroll or even a book. In the beginning it meant 

- 6 

any single sheet (sa hifa ) used for writing purposes , but later, after 

1 Tab, II, ii, 136; Tdh, i, 106. 

^ Agh (B), iv, 52. 

3 

Muru.j , iii, 40, 41* 

^ Udaba ’, iv, 217. *Amr b. al-Ala’ uses the word daftar in the sense 
of proper book'. Thus he is reported to have said onoe, "when I 
visit a person and find him looking into a daftar while (I see) 
his fellow companions empty handed (reading nothing), I decide 
that the former is superior to and wiser than the latter." (H ayawin 
i, 60.). 

Lexicon , I, vii, 2517-2518. 

Tawfiq Afandi, "Tar-ikh al-Masahif" , Al-Manar, X, ii, 129-150* 


5 
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the introduction of paper'*', it began to be applied to kaghaz - an 

2 

Arabacised Persian word - meaning 'paper'. 


As to the first introduction of paper into Islamic world, 
opinions differ. According to some, it was first used in the 
Umayyad period (cf. Fihrist , 32.; Ma s adir , 89*). Others hold that 
it was introduced during the Abbasid regime (cf. Fihrist , 32.; 
Masadir, 89«). Thus Maqrizi says that it was introduced into the 
public offices by Ja‘far b. Yahya al-3arnaki in the time of Harun 
ar-Rashid (cf. Khi tat, i, 91*)• But according to the most popular 
view, the paper was first introduced into the Islamic world after 
the conquest of Samarqana through the Chinese slaves, (cf. 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica, (14th edition) vol. xvii, p. 229, art. 
jPaper'.)It is said that subsequent to this battle (fought in 
133 A.H.), the Arabs captured twenty thousand men, among v/hom 
were some Chinese slaves who knew the art of paper making. According 
to the report, it is from these slaves that the Arabs learnt the 
art. (cf. Grohmann, From the world of Arabic Papyri , Cairo, 1952, 

p. 51.) 

It is significant to note that although the above report 
describes the story of 'paper-making', yet it has been taken to 
refer to the story of 'paper-using'. Doubtless, the Arabs did not 
know the art of paper making before this incident. But does it 
exclude the possibility of their importing, though in small quantity, 
some paper from China? Shaykh Inayatullah, an Indian writer, answers 
this question in affirmative and makes a categorical statement 
regarding this imported paper. Re says, "The Chinese paper was 
imported by the Arab traders engaged in maritime trade with the 
Far East" (cf. 'Inayatullah, "Bibliophilisn in Mediaeval Islam", 

IC, 1958, P. 1'58.). 

Since Inayatullah 1 s statement is lacking in documentation, 
its genuineness remains dubious and therefore it is unacceptable. 
Nevertheless, the facts that the Chinese paper was being used in 
India and Persia and that Arabs were engaged in trade and commerce 
with these countries,lead us to suspect that some Chinese paper 
might have been imported into Arabia long before the art of paper¬ 
making was taught to Arabs by the Chinese slaves. Admitted,that it 
was not freely used, we can at least guess that the Arabs might 
have been in receipt of some Chinese paper and were using it for 
official purposes. May we not, therefore, 'assume' that when^Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-Aziz asked Abu Bakr b. Muhammad b. Amr b. Hazm to 
economise in the consumption of qir t as (cf. Tab, V, 296), he 
referred to this imported paper in view of its rarity. 

A supporting argument for this hypothesis is found in the 
Fihrist of Ibn an-Nadim, where the author tells that he happened 
to see some old manuscripts in possession of Muhammad b. al-Kusayn. 
Among these manuscripts, says the report, Ibn an-Nadim found a 
document consisting of four sheets ( awraa , plural of warac , meaning 
'paper') in the handwriting of one Yahya b. Ya‘mar (d. 90 A.H.). 
According to Ibn an-Nadim, these sheets were 'Chinese papers'. 

(cf. Fihrist , 61.). If this report is correct, we may safely infer 
that during Yahya's (d. 90 A.H.) and^Qmar II's (d. 1C1 A.H.) time 
Chinese paper was in. use in the Islamic world. 

Tawfiq Afandi, " Tarikh al-Mas ahif", al-Manar , >4 ii, 129-13'C. 


2 
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The word gir t as, in the sense of papyrus, was known to Arabs 
even before Islam . The (Qur’an also uses it, both in its singular 
( qir tas) and in plural ( oaratis ) forms. 

It appears that in the beginning, the word referred to 'loose 

sheets' of writing material. This meaning is clearly implied in the 

Qur’anic verse which tells that the Jews had written down their 

scriptures on oara t is , parts of which they showed while much thereof 

3 

they concealed. This could have been possible if the scripture 
was written on scattered sheets. 

To take another example, it is reported that Khalid b. al-V/alid 
had written down the charter of amnesty for the people of Syria on 
qir t as , which literally meant a loose sheet of papyrus.^ 

At the close of the first century A.H., ‘Umar b. *A’od al-Aziz 
also seems using the v/ord qirtas in the sense of 'loose sheet 1 . When 
Abu Bakr b. Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Hazm, the judge at Medina, wrote to 
the Caliph, asking for more papyri for official use, ‘Umar replied in 
these words, "fou have mentioned in your letter that all the papyri 
that you had have been finished,though I had supplied you with more 
(stock) than what I sanctioned to your predecessor. Make the point of 
your pen thinner and finer, give lesser space between (two) lines, and 
accumulate your requisitions (to be forwarded to me collectively so 
as to consume less papyri)."^ 

^ Sjasadir, 91 > 92. 

2 

Qur’an . 6:7 ( qir t as ).; 6:91 ( qaratis ). 

^ Qur’an , 6:91. 

^ Futon , 128. 

5 Tab, V, 296. - 


It appears from this report that oir tas was used for official 
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correspondence which was obviously done on loose sheets. 

These sheets,- known as oara t is , were also employed to write down 
the tradition. To take for example, it is said of *Abd Allah b.“Amr 
b. al-As that once he took out naratis containing the Prophet's 
traditions and related therefrom the a hadith regarding the conquest 
of Constantinople."*" 

It looks that in the beginning, only one side of the qirtas 
was used. The companion Shamghun is said to be the first to write 
on both sides of the papyrus, who was also the first to have pressed 
and sewed them together. In the second century, Ibn Jurayj (d. 150 
A.H.) is reported to have brought three papyrus sheets ( thalath 
qir tas) to Zuhri (d. 124 A.H.). These sheets contained traditions, 

_ jC 

written on both sides ( fihi ahadith z ahran v.a batnan ) . 

The word oir tas in the above cases clearly refers to loose sheets 
of writing material. But we also find few references of this term, 
where it appears to mean a book, though a small one. Thus in the 
saying " bi’s al-mustawdt* * I-^ilm al-ciara t is (books are bad depositories 
of knowledge)"^, the word ' oaratis 1 seems to have been used in the 
general sense of 'books' and not scattered loose papyri. Similarly, 

Musnad (Sh), x,' 172, no. 6645» citing Ibn *Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Mi sr. 
Leiden, 1910, pp. 256-257* 

Is aba , ii, 156, no. 5921. The first to write on both sides of the 
parchment ( adim ) was ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, w r ho used to write the 
Prophet's dictation on this writing material, (cf. F^sil, 76 a.) 

Kifava . 457* 

Taqyid , 5S»5 Ba.yan , i, 69.; Fasil, 37b. 


3 

4 
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the reports that Abu Bakr collected the Qur’an in the caratis ^ also 

suggests that the word indicated a 'collection of papyri' and not 

merely loose sheets. Again, it is said of Abu Shayba that he wrote 

down the a hadith from the collection of Hakam, who had preserved the 

- - 2 

traditions in the qara t is in black and white . Here, too, the term 
qara tis appears to mean a 'booklet' and not just 'loose papyri'. 

' Qirtas ' was also used in early times in the general sense of 
document, especially a state document. Thus we find a reference of 
bayt al-qaratis (house of documents) as early as 53 A.H. It is 
reported that on the day when trie caliph‘Ut’nman was besieged in his 
house, theviife of Marwan b. al-Hakam, who during the fight, was 
struck by a sword and fell, was saved by Fatima bint Sharik b. Samba’ 
who brought him to a house containing the oara t is .^ 

» 

Another reference to the bayt al-qaratis is found in the event of 
68 A.H., when al-V.alid b. c Abd al-Kalik found refuge in one such 'house 

4 

of documents' after he had been wounded in a fray. 

The word qaratis used in the above examples can be easily rendered 
as 'rolls of papyrus'. 

Bravmann calls these bayt al-qara t is as 'a kind of archive intended 

S 

for the storage of documents'. The existence of such 'house of 
^ Kasahif, 9• 

^ "Origin of writing...", JASB , XXV , I 856 , p. 523- 
^ Early Islam , 513> citing Ashraf , i, 22. 

^ Early Islam , 513*; Annales , ii, 790* 

Early Islam , 513* 
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documents' i^Uthman's time and thereafter makes him believe that such 
an institution must have existed during the rule of c Uthman's 
predecessors.'*' Although we find no reference to such defined institut¬ 
ion as 'state archive' in pre-Uthmanic period, yet it can be said 
that the practice of preserving important documents goes back to the 
time of the Prophet. It is quite well known that the document 

boycotting the Prophet and his family had been safely preserved by 

2 

the tiuraysh in the sanctuary of Ka‘ba. It was this very building 

3 

on the doors of which were hanged the best odes of pre-Islamic poets. 

That the practice of preserving important documents for future 
reference existed in the Prophet's time is evident from the following 
report as well. 

It is reported on the authority of ‘vvbd Allah b.az-Zubayr that 
*Atika bint ‘Abd al r Kuttalib, the Prophet's aunt, saw a frightening 
dream in which a rider was announcing the coming of an awful disaster 
on Meccans within three days' time.^ She told this dream to her 
brother, al-Abbas, through whom it was known to other Meccans until 
it reached the ears of Abu Jahl. When Abu Jahl heard this story he 
approached al-Abbas and said, "0 Banu ‘Abd al-Muttalib, since when you 
have got a prophetess among you?" Then, after exchange of few 
dialogues between al-Abbas and Abu Jahl, the latter warned the 
former that if after the lapse of three days nothing happens and thus 


Early Islam , 313- 

^ Tab, I, i, 139-140-; Annales , i, 1189-; Sira , 230. 

^ Seven poems , (intr.), p. xi. 

/ * • / _ — 

This predicted the arrival of ]3amdam b. Amr al-Ghifari in Mecca who 

had informed its inhabitants of the Muslims' preparation for the 
expedition of Badr. 



Atika's dream does not cone true, they (i.e. the Ouraysh) shall write 
down about them (i.e. the family of‘Abd al-Kuttalib) a document 
stating therein that they are the greatest liars of the people of 
the house (i.e. Ka‘ ba) among the Arabs, ( naktub ‘ala.ykum kitaban 
annakum akdhab ahl bayt fi *1-Arab ).~ 

It appears from the threatening words of Abu Jahl that had the 

2 

document in question been written down , it would have been preserved 
as a record. Consequently.it looks that the practice of preserving 
important written records for future reference owes its origin to the 
time of the Prophet and, further, that the institution of 'state 
archive' cf^thman's time was perhaps a continuation of this earlier 
practice. 

The term ' qir t as ' sometimes alternates with the word t umar , meaning 
literally, a roll of papyrus. It is thus synonymous with the nir tas. 
Parallel to the story in which ‘Umar II advises‘Abd Allah b. 6 Amr b. 

Hazm to economise in the use of aaratis , we find a report where 
‘Amr b. Kaymun discusses the same problem with the caliph. In this 
report the term t umar has been used to convey the idea of qara t is , 
which shows that both the words were used synonymously. < Amr relates 
that when he drew the caliph's attention to the fact^it was due to use 
of the Jalil script - a scribal practice in which the letters are 
elongated - in official correspondance that a large quantity of 
papyrus (at- tawami'r ) from public treasury is consumed, the caliph 
wrote to his officials in various provinces of his empire 'not to 

Sira , 429.; Tab, viii, 30. 

Obviously it was not written.as‘Atika's dream came true in the 
form of Battle of Badr. (cf. Sira , 428.) 


1 

2 
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write on t urner in the jalil script ( biqalam jalil ) and not to lengthen 
the letters'.''' 

Another reference to tumar is found in the biographical note of 

Shamghun al-Azdi, the companion. It is reported that he was the first 

to have written on both sides of the tumar and the first to have 

2 

pressed and sewed them together. Evidently, the word tumar in the 
report has been used in the sense of qirtas , meaning 'loose sheet of 
papyrus'. 

But the word tumar , like qirtas , was not restricted to mean a 
'loose sheet'. It was also used to denote a roll of a few sheets as 
can be seen in the following example. 

It is reported that Zuhri handed over to one of his pupils a 

collection of his a hadith contained in a tumar , saying "these are my 

- - 3 

ah adith ; relate them on my authority." Apparently, it was a 'book' 

which contained traditions reported on Zuhri's authority. 

(v) Jus’, A jza ’ 

Another confusing term for the receptacle of a hadith is juz *, 
(plural, A jza *). Literally, it means a part, portion or division 
of a thing, but used in context of manuscripts, it is applied to a 
volume of a book.^ Technically, a jza ’ are such collections of ah adith 

1 Tab, V, 299-296. 

2 ’ _ 

I saba , ii, 156, no. 3921. 

^ Kifaya , 458*5 Tarikh al-Islam , v, 149*5 "Von Kremer's edition...", 
JASB, I856, p. 211. 

4 

Lexicon , I, ii, 418. 
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as have been narrated on the authority of one single individual. 

According to another definition, juz * is the collection of ah adith 

which deal with one particular subject matter, say for example, 

2 

intention, vision -of God etc. 

In hadith literature the word has been used both in its literal 

■ 

ar.d technical sense. As for the former, Bukhari provides us with a 
report where Ibn ‘Abbas uses it in the sense of section or portion. 
Explaining the Qur’anic verse dealing with the treatment of the 
Scripture by the Jews , Ibn‘Abbas is reported to have said that the 
verse means as follows: "The people of the Book have divided it 
(their scripture) into sections and portions ( jazza’uhu ajza’ar. ), 
in some of which they have faith, in others they disbelieve."^ 

The Prophet had also used the word juz’ in its literal sense of 
part or section when he said, "I recited a juz ’ of the Qur’an."^ On 
another occasion when the Prophet was approached by a nan to receive 
alms, the former remarked, "Verily, God Almighty was not contented with 
the (arbitrary) decision of the Prophet or any other person ( for that 
matter) with regard to the s adaqat (alms). He, therefore, divided 
(its recipients) into eight categories ( fa jazza’aha thamaniyat a.iza ’). 
If you belong to any of these categories, I shall give you your share." 

^ Technical terms , i, 186. 

2 

‘ U.iala , 22. An .example of this type of collection is the * Qiyam 
al-Layl 1 of Muhammad b. Nasr al-Marwazi. 

^ Qur’an , 15:91* 

^ SB, iii, 52 ( Manaqib al-Ansar ), 269 ( Tafsir al-Qar’an ). 

^ SAB, ii, 75 ( Shahr Ramadan ), hadith no. 1592. 

^ SaD, ii, 158 , (Zakat), hadith no. I 65 O. 
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It is clear that the word juz ’ in the above instances has been 
used in its literal sense viz a prat, portion or category. The 
word in this sense v;as employed by scholars as well who called 
various sections and volumes of their books as juz ’ and ajza ’. Although 
the exact size of these ajza ’ were not normally specified, yet a closer 
study of its usage gave some indication of its volume. 

It appears that juz’ referred to a section of a book consisting 
of ten sheets or twenty pages, though at times it was applied to 
some larger collections as well. The specimen example of this usage of 
the term is Y/aqidi's Kitab al-haghazi . This manuscript, consisting of 
196 leaves, has been divided into various fasciculi each comprising 

1 2 

ten leaves , known as al-juz ’. This gives us some idea of the size 
of a .juz 11 . ^ 

But we also find references where the word refers to a complete 
work of a certain traditionist. Thus the original manuscript of Daraautni's 
‘ ‘Hal al-hadith ,for instance, was known as ajza * 

In certain cases, the term referred to a collection of hadith without 
specifying the size of the juz’, To take an example, Hasan b. ^bd al-Aziz 
(d. 257 A.H.) handed over a juz ’ to Abu Ishaq, saying, 'This juz * 


x t.agh (Preface),'5. 

^ h.agh (Preface), 6. 
x 

' Luir gives the size of a juz * as forty sages, cf. Historical Sources , 
115, n. 


-» • 
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copied, by ray nephew, contains the traditions related by rae'. The 
word ,iuz * in this repoi't refers to a collection of hadith which could 
be large orsnall. It would not be wrong, therefore, to call it a 
book and not only.a fascicule of ten leaves. 


To cite another example, it is reported that some people brought 

a ,juz ? to Yahya b. Hassan and said that it contained the traditions 

narrated by Ibn Abi Lahi^a. On perusal, Yahya discovered that not a 

- 2 

single hadith thereof was of Ibn Abi Lahi‘a's transmission. The word 
jug * in this report can also be rendered as 'book', without precluding 
the possibility of its interpretation as a fascicule. 


In many instances, the meaning of the term remains quite obscure 
and it is very difficult to determine the size of a juz *. Most probably 
the term in general, indicated 'note books' of the size of twenty pages, 
as was the case with Yvaqidi's Maghazi . This meaning is more probable 
in cases where traditions of the same traditionist are reported to 
have been collected in several a.jza ’. This suggests that there existed 
a practice of recording traditions in standard size note books. Had it 
not been the case, the traditionists would not have collected the 
traditions of their teachers in separate a.jza *. There seems no other 
reason, save this practice, why the traditions of the same teacher 
were not collected in one volume especially when the leaves, as a rule, 
were unsewed and kept loose. 


We cite below two examples where pupils are reported to have 
collected their teachers' transmissions in two separate note books 


Kifaya , 455- 


j f ly-i 


233. 
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( .juz’ayn) . 

(i) It is reported on the authority of *Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. 
Hanbal that ‘Abbas al-Madini presented to Ahmad b. Hanbal two volumes 
( juz’ayn ) containing the latter's a hadith with a view to obtain 
permission ( i.jaza ) to transmit them on his authority. Ibn Hanbal 
looked into those two volumes and allowed ‘Abbas to transmit from 



(ii) The sane ‘Abd Allah reports that ‘Abd ar-Rahman at-Tabib 
brought two volumes ( .iuz’ayn ) to his father and asked the latter to 
go through them and give him permission to transmit the a hadith 
contained in it on his authority. Ibn Hanbal took those two books 
( al-’-dtaba.yn ), compared them with his own copy, made some corrections, 
and permitted ‘Abdar-Rahman to transmit the a hadith on his authority. 

Apart from 'volume' or 'note book', the term juz’ also sometimes 
indicated a single loose sheet of writing material, say paper. This 
is evident from a report found in Dhahabi's Tadhkirat al-Huffaz . 
Describing the famous works of Ibn Fatis (d. 402 A.H.), Dhahabi says, 
"He wrote Kitab Asbab an-nuzul in 100 juz’, Kitab FadaVil as -sah aba in 
100 ,juz *, Kitab ma*rifat at-tabi‘in in 1^0 juz’, an-Nasikh wa’l-nansukh 
in 30 .juz * and Kitab al-Ukhuwwa in40 .juz *. 

If we take the word ,juz * in the above report in the sense of a 
section, it would mean that the first two and the third books were 
divided into 100 and 150 parts respectively, which is very unlikely. 

By using the term in the sense of fascicule of 20 pages, we would 

^ Kifaya , 4&5* 

2 Kifaya , 468. 
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ur.tr.inkscls. The most probado meaning of the term Juou * occuring 
in this report is,-therefore, 'single sheet'. 


This meaning is clearer in other examples where the sizes of the 

hadith collections of I.uhammad b. Nasr (d. 294 A.H.) and Husayn b. Muhammad 

al-i.':§3irjisi (d. 365 A.K.) lave been respectively described as 2000“ and 
2 

5000 jus *. Apparently, these figures indicate neither so many 
'sections' nor so many 'fasciculi' which after multiplying by 20 
(for each fascicule consists at least of twenty pages) gives unimaginable 
number of pages - 40>000 and 60 ,000 respectively. It appears, therefore, 
that the word .iuz * in these reports refers to 'loose sheets' and nothing 
else. 


.That the word indicated 'loose sheets' of paper is apparent in 
the following report as well: Hamza al-Kattani is reported to have 
said, "I possess 200 jus *(containing the traditions narrated) by 

3 

Ibn Jawsa’; I wish fair copies of them were made (laytaha kanat hayadan) ♦ 

It is very clear from this report that .iuz * were nothing but loose 
sheets of paper on which Hamza had made his rough drafts. As these 
were the first drafts, he wished them to be copied fairly. In another 

report it is said that Sufyan ath-Thawri tors to pieces one thousand 

, 4 , 

juz and scattered then in the air. The word juz in this report too 

suggests 'single sheet' of writing material. 

1 Tdh, ii, 203. 

2 Tdh, iii, I56-I57. 

5 Tdh , iii, 18. • 

^ Udaba *, v, 589* 
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Thus we see that the word ,jua ’ not only indicated a section of 
a book, a note book, or a book proper, but it sometimes referred to a 
'single sheet' as well. 

(vi) Kurrasa :- 

Similar to the term ,juz * is kurrasa , which not only refers to a 

small note-book but is also applied to a book proper. Literally, it 

denotes a collection of a few loose sheets. It is derived, perhaps, 

from the verbal form takarrasa , meaning, 'he collected together 
1 

firewood'. 

We find frequent reference of this term in connection with the 
recording of the Qur’an and the hadith. To take an example, 
disapproving the writing down of hadith, Ibrahim an-Hakha*i (a. 36 A.H.) 
is reported to have said that he disliked that a hadith be recorded in 
kararis ( innahu kariha an tuktab al-ahadith fi *l-kararis ). Similar 
opinion was expressed by Mujahid (d. 102 A.H.) who is said to have 

7 . 

disliked the writing of *ilm (i.e. hadith) in kararis . Dahhak b. 

Muzahiffl (d. 103 A.H.), too, had disapproved the recording of hadith in 
kararis and had said, "Do not collect the hadith in kararis like the 
Qur’an ( la tattakhidhu li ’1- h adith kararis kakarari s al-masahif)." 4 

Although the sources do not specify the exact size cf the kurrasa 
(note-book), it seems that the term referred to a booklet containing 
a number of loose sheets. Sprenger specified the number as ten leaves. 

^ Lexicon , I, vii, 2606. 

2 

Tacyid , 48. 

5 Si), i, 121. 

4 Tac.vld , 19, 47. 
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Commenting on Dahhak's statement*, mentioned above, he says that 

'the word employed for books in this hadyth is kurras , which means a 

2 

fasciculous of ten leaves or twenty pages'. Unfortunately, he does 
not point to the source cn the basis of which he drew this conclusion. 

He could not have possibly taken this word in its literal sense which 
denotes a quire of paper generally consisting of five sheets, forming 
ten leaves of a book.^ It is also unlikely that he would have taken 
the word in paper making term of kurrasa , which means 'one twentieth 

4 

of a ream of 480 °r 500 sheets' f i.e. a note book of 24 or 25 pages. 

Most probably, he considered kurrasa as synonymn of juz* which, as we 
have seen, means, inter alia, a book of ten leaves or twenty pages. 

As a matter of fact, the exact size of kurrasa and also that of 
its sister terms like .sa hif a , ,juz * and even kitab are nowhere specified 
in early Islamic literature. It is, nevertheless, clear that these 
terms were used both in the sense of a booklet and a book. V/e have 
already seen the different connotations of the words kitab , sa hifa and 
.juz* . It remains to be seen whether kurrasa too was employed to 
connote both senses. The following few examples will show that it 
did convey both meanings: 

(i) In the report dealing with ‘Alqama b. Qays' (d. 62 A.H.) 
practice of collating the Qur’an copies of his friends with that of his 
own codex, it is mentioned that he used to return the corrected scripts 
piecemeal. The terras used for these scripts have been described as 
waraqa and kurrasa which seem to mean a 'loose sheet' and a 'note book' 

^ He wrongly calls this statement a 'hadith'. 

^ "Origin of writing...", JASB, XXV, 18^6. p. 309* 

* Lexicon , I, vii, 2606. 

^ Papyri , ii, 60, n. 248. 
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respectively. The report says, "No sooner did ‘Alqama finish (comparing) 
with his Mushaf than he returned to his friends one kurrasa, two 
kurrasa , one waraqa and two v.araca (as the case may be)."^ 

The word kurrasa in the above report does not seem to mean a 
book purporting to mean the Qur’an. It rather suggests the ’quires' 
used for the copies of the Qur’an. 

It seems that in the earlier statement of Dahhak also where 

• • • 

kararis occurs with al-masahif, the term referred to the 'quires' ^ 
which were used to record the text of the Qur’an. 

(ii) Ibn Jurayj (d. 150 A.H.) is reported to have brought a kurrasa 

to Aban b. ‘Ayyash (d. 158 A.H.) asking the latter's permission to 

2 

narrate the traditions contained in it on his autnority. 

The term kurrasa used here seems to mean a large volume which 
contained Aban's a hadith . It can, therefore be translated as a 'book'. 

(iii) It is reported that Ghalib b. c Ubayd Allah used to dictate a hadith 
to his students from a kurrasa . Khalifa b. Musa, one of his pupils, 
makes a casual reference to this collection of hadith. He says that 
once while his teacher was away, he stealthily looked into his kurrasa 
and discovered, to his astonishment, that the teacher was dictating 
the ah adith of Aban b. Abi “Ayyash (d. 158 A.H.) while using Makhul's 
name.^ 

^ Kasahif, 16 C ). 

2 Kifava, 459* 

5 SM, i, 9. 
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The word kurrasa in this report can be interpreted both as a 
'book' proper and a 'note-book' of only a few pages. 

From the foregoing examples, it appears that the term kurrasa 
meant both a 'note-book' and a 'book'. As to the exact size of this 
type of manuscript we find no reference. Most probably, they were, 
as a rule, booklets containing 200 to 500 traditions^, but at times 
referred to larger collections as well. Among the latter category may 
be mentioned the kurrasa of Bahz, containing the a hadith transmitted 
by *Abd Allah b. Ja 4 far (d. 178 A.H.). 2 

(vii) Other terms for the receptacles of hadith :- 

In addition to the terms discussed above, the words such as risala , 
luh, ma.ialla , sikak , raoq and rug ’a etc. also denoted the receptacles 
in which the traditions were preserved in black and white. Thus in 
addition to the famous risala of Shafi‘i, we are told of the risala 
of Samura b. Jundub which contained much < , ilm (tradition), and the risala 
of Zayd b. Thabit, containing the a hadith regarding the fara*i d 
(inheritance).^ 

That Zuhri used to record the traditions on alwah (plural of luh) 

5 i 

is quite well known . J Long before Zuhri, *Abd Allah b. Abbas used to 

record traditions on this writing material. Following him, his pupil 

Papyri , ii, 60.’ 

2 Tahdh , v, 174, 176. 

^ Tahdh , iv, 236.; Mst , ii, IO/23. 

^ Sunan (B), vi, 248. 

5 Tdh, i, 103. 

6 Taqyid , 91, 92, 109.‘ 
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iiiujahid wrote down the tafsir in Alwa h.^ Again, it is reported that 

2 

Ahmad b. Hanbal used to carry the a 1 with to write down the traditions. ' 

Furthermore,,the hadith collection of Anas b. Malik was known as 

X A 

ma.jall (the plural of ma.jalla ) J and S ikak (the plural of Sakk ). 

So far as the 'raqq 1 is concerned, it is reported that the book 

of Muhammad b. Sirin, which I'eached his brother Yahya b. Sirin, was 

written on raqo 'atiq (old parchment).^ Similarly, Malik b. Anas is 

reported to have written down the ah adith transmitted by Zuhri in a 

6 

volume described as raqqa s far (yellow book). 

As regards the rug 1 -a , it is reported that ‘Uthman b. Salih had 

collected the a hadith transmitted by Malik in this receptacle and had 

7 

presented it to the latter for collation. Similarly, Muhammad b. 
Yahya adh-Dhuhli and ‘Aba ar-Rahman b. Mahdi 7 had collected the 
traditions in ar-Rua^a. 


Although the sources do not indicate the sizes of receptacles, we 
can determine their varying sizes in the light of the literary activities 
of their authors or their compilers. So far as the English renderings 
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of these term3 are concerned, the terms sa hifa , kitab , nuskha, 
raajalia , sikak and risala may be translated as 'book' unless the 
context suggests any other meaning. As regards the terms kurrasa 
and jus* , they can be safely rendered as tracts or booklets; and the 
, words raqq , rug c a and t umar indicate 'the memorandum notes'. 

2. Actual Records 

Having dealt with the various receptacles of hadith, we now turn 
to the early hadith records of individual scholars. By 'early records' 
I mean the written materials of hadith from the Prophet's time till 
the time of Zuhri (d. 124 A.H.). The reason for arbitrarily confining 
ray studies to the first century and a quarter of the second, is the 
fact that whereas the records of the scholars of the post-Zuhri period 
are quite known, the literary activities of earlier scholars, which 
provided source material for future collections, have not received 
fair attention, rather ignored. No doubt, the first century scholars 
are recognised as authorities on the subject, beft their contribution 
as the recorders and collectors of hadith has not been acknowledged. 
This is partly due to the indifference of the mu haddithun themselves, 
who, while discussing the narrations of these scholars, did not 
emphasise, though occasionally mentioned, this aspect of their literary 
career. 

In fact, the later scholars were primarily concerned with the 
content 'hadith' as such. They were basically interested in the 
substance (thehadith) rather than the form in which it was preserved 
(memory or writing). It is true that the question of writing and 
memory was much discussed in earlier times, as it is also a fact that 
writing was, for sometimes, disapproved by a few scholars, yet it 
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should be remembered that it was a temporary phase which resulted in 
the ultimate victory of -writing. It should also be recalled that even 
at the time when writing was disapproved, the scholars used to write 
secretly, at least for their personal use. Thus it is wrong to suppose 
that the recording of hadith commenced when the prejudice against 
writing had gone. In fact, the writing of hadith had started right 
from the beginning. One of the main reasons which led to the emergence 
of the theory of late recording of hadith was not bringing to light 
the literary activities of the scholars of the first century. By 
overlooking this aspect, the whole picture of the development of 
hadith writing remained incomplete. This clearly explains why a probe 
into this early period is necessary. 

f, ; e know fairly well that from Zuhri's time onwards systematic 
collection of hadith began to appear. These, in fact, were made on 
the basis of the then existing written manuscripts. The main task of 
Zuhri and his successors was not so much to discover and collect as 
to arrange and classify the available traditional material. During the 
whole second century, as is known fairly well, the mu s annafat and 
Jawami c (the hadith books arranged according to subject matter) were 
compiled, and bv the middle of the third century the classical works 
including the six canonical works (as-si.-h.a h as-sitta ) appeared and 
some recognised. 

Thus we see that the compilations of post-Zuhri period are fairly 
known and generally accepted. It is only the written records of the 
first century till the age of Zuhri that are in obscurity. It would 
perhaps be rewarding, therefore, if we could point, through a probe 
into rich store of. source material, to the hadith collections made 
during this perio.d. 
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In this connection, it is important to note that hadith, as it 
appears from the contents of classical hadith collections, deals with 
all social, legal, religious and administrative matters, and is not 
restricted to rituals ( ‘ifcadat ) alone. Thus, while dealing with the 
records of this early period, we shall take into account not only the 
legal a hadith but all ritual, juridical and historical traditions that 
have found place in the collections of hadith. In other words, any 
report concerning the Prophet's actions, speech or behaviour, shall 
form the subject matter of this chapter, provided of course it was 
written down in black and white. 

Incidentally, it should be pointed out that the early written 
records were first kept preserved either in individual scholar's private 
manuscripts or in his hearts or in both. Then it was transmitted, again 
either orally or through writing or sometimes by both means, to next 
generation of scholars, who, in their turn, preserved the material in 
their own writings and in their memories. This process of transmission, 
both oral and written, continued from one generation to another till 
in the third century after hijra it found permanent fixity in classical 
hadith collections. Thus, despite the fact that almost all original 
manuscripts of the early period have been lost, their contents are 
safely preserved in the existing hadith books. 

The above premise is not without foundation. With a view to fill 
the gap (created by the advocates of the theory of ^e late recording 
of hadith) of about a century, from the Prophet's till Zuhri's time, 
we discuss below the written records of the scholars of each generation, 
beginning with the. time of the Prophet himself. 
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A cursory glance at the following pages will show that the 
traditions, in one form or the other, were recorded in black and white 
right from the time of the Prophet. This being the starting point, 
the practice continued even after his death - during the whole of the 
first century and thereafter. The sources given ample reference to 
the writings of the scholars right from the Prophet's time till the time 
of Zuhri, after which books began to appear in large quantities. ' r he 
writing of ftadith reached its climax in the third century after hi.jra , 
when the classical texts were compiled. 


Confining our studies to the period of one and a quarter century 
of Islamic era, we shall discuss the written records of this period 
according to the following classification: 

(i) Official recording during the Prophet's time. 

(ij) Unofficial recording during the Prophet's time and thereafter . 
subdivided into : 

(a) Recording by the compilers of sa hifa , r.uskha , ma.jalla , and 
risala etc., from amongst the companions and the successors. 

(b) Recording by other companions. 

(c) Recording by the successors and other scholars. 

The above classification can be shown through the following 
diagram: 


Recording 

__ ^ 

Official 

- 

Compilers of Sa hifa etc. 

(companions and successors) 

V 


- 1 

Unofficial 

l 

l 

Successors and other scholars 


Other Companions 


j » 
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(i) Official recording during the Prophet’s time :- 

In addition to the recording of the Qur’an, for which special 
arrangement was made, a score of other material was written down on 
Prophet's initiative. This written material covering varied subjects 
like politics, religion, law, commerce and revenue etc. may he divided 
under the following headings: 

(a) Legal and financial matters . 

(b) Political ar.d administrative matters, which nay be subdivided 
under : 

i) Treaties, pacts and agreements. 

ii) Charters, amnesties and grants of land (icjta 11 ). 

iii) Instruction to civil servants. 

iv) Letters to tribes and tribal chiefs. 

v) Letters to the rulers of the neighbouring countries. 

vi) Census. 

vii) War records. 

viii) List of emissaries. 

(c) Commercial and other transactions . 

(d) Sermons and stray ahadith . 

We discuss each of them separately. 

(a) Legal ar.d financial matters 

(i) Kitab as -s adaoa : The Prophet during the last years of his 
life is reported to have dictated a kitab , called as-s adaca , which 
contained rates of zakat in respect of animals.'*" According to reports, 
this booklet was prepared to be sent to his provincial governors so 
that they could levy taxes on flocks and herds according to the provisions 

■*" SAL , ii, 129-150 (Zakat ), hadith no. I 567 .J Jami* , x, 134-135 n *> 

SL (lied.), i, J *321.; Amwal , 363 , 3^6; Snnan Dsrq ., ii, 117. (Zakat).; 
SIM , i, 353 ( Zakat ). 
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contained therein. But before the copies of this kitab could be 

despatched to these governors, the Prophet passed av;ay x . This booklet, 

2 

after his death, was found in the sheath of his sword. The succeeding 
caliph Abu 3akr is,said to have acted accroding to its dictates. 

After his death it come in possession of his successor, ‘Umar" 1 , and 
then, after‘Umar's assassination, the kitab was found attached to his 

- /I 

sword ( macruna bisayfihi) . ' 

It seems that the above kitab on s adaqa , compiled at the end of 
the Prophet's life, contained revised rules of zakat , for reference to 
such taxes are found much earlier. The examples below will show that 
such rules were sent to different tribes from time to time in the form 
of letter's. 


(ii) Rules of zakat and other legal ratters in the form of letters : 

(i) It is well known that when ‘Amr b. Hazra (d. 51 A.K.) was 
sent to Yemen as governor, the Prophet gave him a kitab (written 
instruction) regarding zakat and other legal matters (as-s adaqat 
wa , d-diyat wa*l fara*id «a *s-sunan ). J 


The kitab is said to have survived in the family of ‘Amr b. Easm 
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228.; Annales , i, 1727-1729*; Imta ‘, i, 501, 502.; hatha*iq , no, 105* 
Jaaharat , i, 62-^65«; .Subh, x, 9*> Acwal , 358~362.; 3N, viii, 5o-6l. 
(kasama); Kharaj , 42 . 



a copy of it during his caliphate.'*' The copy from the original 

2 

document is said to have been made by Muhammad b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman . 

Referring to this document Zuhri says that the Prophet's letter, written 

3 

on a leather parchment, was brought to me by Abu Bakr b. Hazm. He 
further adds that he had read that document.^ 

(ii) Another document, containing the rules of zakat on animals 

_ c 

and other legal matters, was the Prophet's letter (kitab) to Shurahbil 
b. *Abd Kulal, Harith b. jkbd Kulal, Nu^aym b. c Abd Kulal, and an-Nu 4 man, 
the chieftain of Dhi Ru 4 ayn, Hamdan and Mu 4 afir.^ 

(iii) 4 Ala* b. al-Hadrami (a. 14 A.H.) during his governorship of 

Bahrayn was given written rules regarding the taxes on camels, cows, 

7 

goats and sheep, fruit crops and hoardings . He is reported to have 

0 

collected the revenues according to rules provided in this document. 

(iv) The peace treaty concluded between the Prophet and < Amr b. 

Ma 4 bad, Banu ’1-Kuraqa and Banu ’1-Jurmuz of the Juhayna tribe, also 

9 

contained the rate of zakat in respect of fruit crops. 

(v) Another document containing the rules of sakat was the kitab 
given by the Prophet to c Uyayna b. Hasin and Aora‘ b. Habis when they 
called on the Prophet. 4 Uyayna is reported to have kept this document 

in his turban and said, "I am carrying to my people a kitab , the contents 

Amwal , 358— 559 • 

2 Amwal , 359. 

^ SN, viii, 39 ( Qasama ). 

^ ^N, viii, 59 ( Qasama) . 

^ Variant 'Shurayh' (cf. Amwal , 13, 21.) and 'Sharh' (cf. Futuh , 82.). 

Amwal, 13, 21, 27-5 Tab, I, ii, 19,20,32,84.; V, 386-587.; Sira , 

935>957.; Anr.ales , i, 1718-1720.; SN, viii, 58 ( Qasama ); SD (tied. ), 
i, 320,322,523.; Futuh , 82.; V/atha’io , no. 109.; Niha.ya ,xviii, 118. 

Tab, IV, ii, 76 .; Jamharat , i, 43 .; Watha’iq no. 59 (a). 

Tab, IV, ii, 76 ; 

Tab, I, ii, 24 - 25 .; Watha’io no. 152 


7 

8 

9 
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of which I do not know. It is like sah ifa given to Mutalanmis 
(Kasa nifat Liutalaramis )." Hearing this, the Prophe t is reported to have 
explained its contents to ‘Uyayna. 

The document was written down by Ku‘awiya.^ 

(vi) Another important letter, called as-sa hifa , of this nature 
was despatched to the tribe of Banu Aslam and other muslins residing 
at Sayf and Sahl. In this letter, the Prophet had specified the rules 
regarding the taxes on animals ( mawashi ). It was written by Thabit b. 

Gays b. Shammas and witnessed by Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah and 'Umar b. 
al-Khattab.^ 

(vii) 4 Aba Allah b. c Ukaym al-Juhani is reported to have possessed 
the Prophet's letter containing the laws regarding dead animals."^ 

(viii) The Prophet is said to have sent to the tribe of Bahhak 

b. Sufyan al-Kilabi a written ruling with regard to a legal issue of 

inheritance. It dealt with the widow's entitlement to inherit from the 

blood money of her deceased husband. In Bahhak's words, "the Prophet 

had sent this law in writing to my tribe. 

(ix) Mention can also be made of the document in possession of 

Mutarraf b. Kahin al-Bahili, who had called on the Prophet after the 

conquest of Mecca. It is reported that on going back to his tribe, 

the Prophet gave him a charter of security along with a note containing 

5 

the laws of zakat on animals. 

1 SAB , ii, 157 ( Zakat ), hadith no. 1629- 

2 

Tab, I, ii, 82.; Watha’iq no. 163. 

^ Musnad , iv, 310-311.; Watha*in no. 156.; Musnad (T), no. 1293* > Jami‘ , 
vii, 234-236 ( Libas ); SaB, iv, 94—95» hadith nos.4127-4128 ( Li baa ). 

^ Risala , 113-114; SIM, ii, 142 ( Diyat ).; Umm ,vi,77( Mirath ad-diya ).; 

Kuwa tta’iv,194-195 ( Uaul ).; Jami ~,vi,185-186( Biyat j .; SAD , iii, 17S( r’ara’id ), 
hadith no. 2927 . 

j • 

Tab, I, ii, 33*; Watha*iq , no. 188.; Nihaya , xviii, 50* 
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(x) 'Ali possessed, a sa hifa from the Prophet which contained, 

among other things, the rules regarding blood money, the taxes on 

animals and other legal provisions.^ - Ke used to keep it in the scabbard 
2 

of his sword. 

Referring to this document ( kitab ) c Ali's son , Muhammad b. 

Hanafiyya, says, "My father asked me to cai'ry this kitab to‘Uthman, 
for it contained the Prophet's instructions regarding the s adaoa 
( arsalani abi , khudh hadha ’1-kitab fa ’dhhab bihi ila g Uthman fa inna 
fihi amr ar.-nabi fi' s-s adaaa ") 

It is significant to note here that keeping of important documents 

along with the sword was, and still is, a common practice in Arabia. 

"To this very day", says Prof. Serjeant, "in Southern Arabia tribesmen 

carry documents in a little leather pocket behind one scabbard of their 

4 

daggers along with a small knife and other instruments." 

(xi) Another document containing the laws of s adaqat was possessed 
by Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman al-Azdi (d. 36 A.H.), who used to collect the 
taxes from the people of Daba’ (a place between ‘Amman and Bahrayn) 
accroding to the zakat schedule provided in this booklet (kitab). - " It 

is reported that he collected the revenue throughout during the Prophet's 
lifetime. After his death, when people refused payment he apprised 

Abu Bakr, the ruling caliph, of this state of affairs. The Caliph, 

. - 6 

thereupon, sent Ikrima b. Abi Jahl to deal with this matter. 

^ Tab, vi, 116, 156 ; Musnad (Shaf.), 104; Taoyid , 83-39.; Bavan, i, 

71; Umm , vii, 292.; SB, ii, 296 , 298 ( Jiz.ya ). 

^ SM, iii, 266 (Adahi). 

^ SB, ii, 277 ( Fard al-khums ). 

^ Serjeant, "The Constitution of Medina", IjJ, VIII, nos. 1 & 2 , p-5* 

^ Tab, VII, i, 72.; Watha*iq , no. 78(a)* 
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(xii) A letter containing the laws of s adana and khums wa3 despatched 

by the Prophet to the tribes of Judham and 5a‘d Hudhaym. It was 

addressed to both tribes jointly. According to the instructions contained 

therein, they were required to pay the revenues to the Prophet's two 

agents, namely Ubayy and ‘Anbasa or their representatives.^ - 

(:ciii) In a letter addressed to V/a’il b. Hujr and other chieftains 

of Hadramawt, the Prophet laid down rules regarding the zakat on 

2 

animals and treasure. It also contained punishment of fornication 

3 

and drinking. 

(b) Political and administrative matters 

The documents of this nature were mainly written and handed over 
to people in the post-migration period. They can be divided into the 
following main categories:- 

i) Treaties, pacts and agreements ; 

(i) Pact with P3mra tribe ; A non-agression pact - to use 

modern terminology - was concluded between the Prophet and Banu Damra 

at the time of Ghazwat al-Abwa’ in l/2 A.H. It promised full security 

to the person and property of the tribe of Banu Damra. In return, the 

Prophet wa3 to receive assistance against acts of aggression,^ Perhaps, 

5 

it was the first treaty between the Muslims and the tribes of Medina. 

(ii) Treaty with the tribe of Ghatafan : A draft treaty 

wa3 concluded between the Muslims and the tribe of Ghatafan during the 
battle of Khandaq in 5 A.H. On not being ratified, it was scratched out. 

Tab, I, ii, 23, 24.; Watha’iq , no. 177* 

2 * - 

Tab, I, ii, 35, 79*5 Tabyin , ii, 27♦; ‘ lad , i, 112.; Jamharat , i, 53-60.; 
Watha’iq , no. 135*5 Hihaya, xviii, 113-; Subh, ii,246.;vi,371-374* 

^ Watha’iq , no. 135*5 Subh, vi, 571-574* 

^ Tab,I,ii,27*; II, i', 5*5 Jamharat , i, 70.; Y/athi’iq , nos. 159, 160.; 
jmta 4 , i, 55*, Siyasi Zindigi , 247* 

^ Siyasi Zindigi . 247 . 



The treaty has been described in the sources as al-kitab and as-sa hlfa .'*' 

(iii) Treaty of H udaybiya ; This treaty concluded between 

the Muslims and the Meccans in 6 A.H. is very well known. Its text 

2 

has been preserved in almost all early works. 

(iv) Pact with Ukaydir and the people of Dumat al-Jandal : 

A peace treaty was concluded between the Prophet and Ukaydir, the ruler 
of Dumat al-Jandal, in 9 A.H? Following the ancient custom of the people 
of Hira, who used to take impression on documents - baked bricks in 
general - not of thumb but of finger nail^, the Prophet also sealed this 
document with his finger-nail ( bi z ufrihi ). The Prophet did so to 
satisfy Ukaydir, the ruler of Dumat al-Jandal, who was originally from 
Hire, the place where such custom prevailed. 


This document, written on a white parchment (qa dim- sa hifa bayd a*). 
was preserved at least until the time of Abu ‘Ubayd (d. 224 A.H.) who 
is reported to have not only read it but also copied it. Ke says, 

"As regards this kitab , I have actually read its contents and have 
copied it letter by letter ( amma hadha '1-kitab fa ana oara’tu nuskhatahu 
fanasakhtuhu harfan biharfin )".^ 


Sira , 676 .; Tab, II, i, 52 , 53 .; Annales,i, 1474 .; Iinta *,i,235»; 
Watha’iq , no. 8 . 

2 Amwal, 157-160.; Sira ,747-749.; Kagh ,388.; Tab,II,i,70,71. ; Khara,j ,129. 
Annales , 1546-1547.; Imta * ,i,297-*S*3.; Imta * ,12.; ‘ Tad , 20.; Jamharat, 
i,30-32.; Subh,iv,14.; V/atha*ic ,no. 11.; S_B,ii,l67-l68 (Sulh), 172 
(Shurut).; iii,ll 6 , 117, 143 (MaghazI ). 

Amwal , 194-195*; Tab, I,ii, 36 .; Futuh ,72-7$.; Subh,vi,370.; Watha*ic ,no. 
4 

In the archaelogical excavations, pre-Christian documents of contracts 
have been discovered, carved on burnt bricks, bearing not only a 
crescent (produced by the impression of finger nail) but also the 
clarification 'the finger nail has been fixed by wgy of confirmation' 
(cf. Kamidullah, Sa hifa ,18, referring Oluf Kriicymann, Neubabylonische 
Recht-und verwaltungstexte (Text 37» Tafel 38); Ch. Edwards, The 
Hammurabi Code , p. 11, Meissner, Babylonien Und Assyrian . I, 178J 

^ Tab, 114,120.; Subh, ii, 246 .; Jamharat , i, 49,50.; Taratib ,i,179.; 
Watha’iq, no. 1 JJ 0 . 
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(v) Peace treaty with the inhabitants of Ayla s Another 


peace-treaty v.-as concluded between the Prophet and the people of Ayia 
when Yuhanna b. Ru’ba, the leader of the tribe, called on the Prophet 
at the time of the battle of Tabuk.^ 

Although Prof. Serjeant suspects the authenticity of the famous 

letters of the Prophet sent to rulers of the neighbouring countries, he 

considers this document, along with other less well-known letters to 

2 

Arab chiefs, as authentic. 

(vi) The treat;, with the Bariq tribe : Another treaty was 

concluded with the people of Bariq when they called on the Prophet. 

The treaty was signed by Ubayy b. Ka*b and witnessed by Abu'Ubayda b. 

3 

al-Jarrah and Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman. 

(vii) Treaty with the tribe of Aslam ; A peace treaty was 
concluded between the Prophet and the Aslam tribe. It stipulated mutual 
help and defence against foreign attacks on either parties. It began 
with the words, "This is a writing- ( kitab ) from Muhammad, the apostle of 
Allah, to Aslam.... 

(viii) Pact with the tribe of Juhayna : Another treaty of 
alliance was concluded between the Prophet and the Juhayna tribe, stipulating 
terms of peace.^ 

This treaty contained, inter alia, the law about the tithe of the 
fruit crops.^ 

Amwa1 ,200.; Sira, 902.; Tab,I, ii, 28,29,57»; V.'atha* iq ,no. 31,51 (a), 32.; 
Jamharat ,i,48.; SB,ii,293 ( Jizya ).; Musnad ,v,425»; SM,iv,5o-57(Faia , il). 

2 

Serjeant, "The constitution of Medina", IQ , VIII , nos. 1 & 2, p. 3* 

^ Tab,!,ii, 35> 81.; Nihaya , xviii, 116.; Watha*iq , no. 124- 

^ V/'atha*io, no. 166. * 

5 


Tab, I, ii, 24^.25.; Watha*iq , no. Ip2 



That such a treaty was concluded bet-ween the parties is evidenced 
by a report found in Ibn Hisham's Sira . In the account of the expedition 
led "oy Hamza, sent towards £ Is (a place near the seaport of Yanbu 4 ), it 
is mentioned that 'kajdiyy b. c Amr al-Juhani interposed between the rauslims 
and the Quraysh in his capacity as 'a sv/orn ally of both the parties 
( auwadi 0, an 11*1- fari g ayr. ) 1 

(ix) Peace treaty with the inhabitants of i'aona and Band Janba 
The Prophet is reported to have entered into a peace agreement with the 
people of Maona in 9 A.H. The text of the document covered a space of 

a few sheets. It began with the words: 'This is a kitab fro;a Muhammad, 
the apostle of Allah, for Hunayna, for the people of khaybar and 1'aqna 
and for their descendants ( lidhararihim ) 1 . Another version read as 
'(From. Muhammad) to Bani Janba and to the people of Maqna'.^ Baladhuri 
renders 'Bani Janba' as 'Bani Habiba'.^ This, perhaps, is due to wrong¬ 
fully placing the diacritical points. 

The different versions of the text suggest that they were copied 
from an original manuscript and not simply heard verbally. 

(x) Treaty with Thaqif : A treaty was concluded between the 
Prophet and the Thaqif during last years of the former's life. It was 
relatively a lengthy document containing, inter alia, clauses which 
guaranteed the autonomy of Thao if , their rights and privileges and the 
Prophet's promise to support them against all oppressors. On account 

of Thaqif's strong position, the terms of the treaty' were mostly in their 

^ Sira , 419* 

2 

Udaba *, i, 247-243.; Watha*iq , no. 34* 

5 Tab, I, ii, 26.; Futuh , 71> 72.; Watha*iq , no. 33* 

^ Futuh, 71| Futuh (Geoje), 60. 
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favour.'*' 

The full text of the treaty has been preserved by Abu f Ubayd in 

2 3 

his kitab al-Amwal , while fragments of it recur in other works. 

(xi) Treaty with Banu Ghifar : The Prophet concluded a peace 
treaty with them in 2 A.H. Through this treaty, Banu C-hifar were 
promised safety of their person and property. In return they were to 
assist the Prophet against acts of aggression. The treaty is referred 
to as 'al-kitab' 



when the deputation of these tribes called on the Prophet, he gave them 

a rescript promising them thereby security of life and property. In 

return it binded them with kind and upright behaviour towards rauslims 

and obliged them to afford refuge and give assistance when muslims 

5 

sought such refuge or assistance. 

Muir considers this and many other documents as genuine.^ 

(xiii) Treaty with the people of Ka.jran : In addition to the 

j 

letter addressed to the muslims of Najran despatched with Amr b. Eazm , 
the Prophet had also dictated a document concerning the Christians of 

Q 

Kajran . This document, among other things, promised full protection 
to their person and property and gave them complete freedom to practise 
their religion. The document also gave them their autonomy. At the 
same time it asked them to pay a tax, the amount of which was prescribed 


Tab, I, ii, 33*; 4 Iad , i, 110.; Jamharat , i, 32-53*5 Watha*iq , no. 181. 

2 Amwal , 190-196. 

^ Tab, I, ii, 33*5 SAD , iii, 222-223, ( al-kharaj .♦..), hadith nos. 3025- 
3026 .; W'atha*iq , no. 181. 

^ Tab, I, ii, 26, 27*; Watha’i q, no.l 6 l. 

^ Tab, I, ii, 37*5 Imta * - , i, 468 - 469*5 W’atha*iq , no. 32 , 52 (a). 

^ Mahomet , iv, 19.0,n. 

7 

Sira ,961-962.; Umm ,vi,103 .5 Amwal , 358-362.; Huwa tta*, iv, 175-176( f Uoul ) 

^ Khara j ,41 ♦ 5 Ta 6 ‘,I, ii, 35» 36,85* 5 Amwal , 188-189 5 Futub ., 76,77* 5 W’atha* iq ,no.94» 
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as 2000 hullas (Yemenite garments) or the equivalent. It also 
forbade them to practise usury. 

The authenticity of this treaty was confirmed by Abu Bakr, 

who, after the Prophet's death, wrote another document acknowledging 

1 , o t -3 

the one written by the Prophet. It was later ratified by Umar and Ali 

as well. 

(xiv) Treaty with Bar.h hur‘a and 3anu ? r-dab'a ; Another 
treaty guaranteeing security of person and property was concluded 
between the Prophet and Sana Zur‘a and Banu ’r-Pab‘a of Juhayna tribe. 
Through this treaty, they were given a pledge of assistance against an 
aggression provided they remained faithful to their obligation and 
abstained from acts of treachery.^ 

(xv) Treaty with Banu * 1-Ash.ia* : A group of a hundred 
people from Ashja* came to the Prophet in the year of the Ditch 

( Khandaq ) under the leadership of Llas'ud b. Rukhayla. They alighted 
at 3hi‘b Sal c and offered peace proposal to the Prophet. The latter 
agreed to it and dictated a peace treaty which promised mutual assistance 
and faithfulness in dealing with each other.' 

(xvi) Constitution of Medina ; The most important political 
document cf this period is the 'Constitution of Medina', which was 
drafted after the emergence of a muslim state in Medina. Although the 
tern 'Constitution', taken in its strict modern sense, cannot aptly be 
applied to thi3 document, yet it has to be admitted that it possessed 
the characteristics of a constitution to raeet the requirements of that 

^ Khara.j , 41 ♦> Annalcs , i, 1987-1938.; Amwal , 189. 

2 

Khara.j , 41» 42.; Tab, I, ii, 85; Pat ha* iq , no. ICO. 

^ Khara.j , 42.; 'Patna’io , no. 104. 

^ Tab, I, ii, 24 , 66.; V/atha* iq , no. 151 . 

^ Tab, I, ii, 26, 48 , 49•» Patna’iq , no. 162. 
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period. In the yards of : 
constitution of any state 


.anidullah,"It is the first written 
ir. the history of the world. 


The full text' of'the constitution of Medina' is found in 

2 

Ibn Ilisham's -lira and several historical and other works. In some 

2 

sources only references to and extracts from the document are found . J 
Many passages from this political document have beer, preserved bp 
compilers of hadlth works like Ibn Hanbal 4 , Bukhari^, Muslim^, 

Abu Da*ud^, Tirmidhi^, Ilasa’i^ and Ibn Maja. 4 ^ 

A copy of this document, kept in the scabbard of the Prophet's 
svrord, v/as discovered after his death.^ 


ii) Charter, .mt, nestles and rrar.ts of land : 

These documents were written and handed over to various individuals 
and tribes during , the r;ost-migration period. notables among them are as 
follows: 


Sa hifa , 15• 

2 

Sira , 541-344*5 Amwal , 202-207*5 ’• l ' , atha*iq , no. 1.; Social Structure , 
275-275*5 War and Peace , 84-87.; Jamharat , i, 25-50* 

^ Tab, I, ii, 172.; Ii, i, 19 * 25.; Annaies , i, 1559 » 1367*5 Tanyid , 
72.; Imta‘, i, 49, 104, 107* Serjeant, "The Constitution of Medina", 
IQ . Viii, nos 1 & 2, pp. 5-16. 

4 Musnad . i, 79, 119, 122 , 271 .; ii, 178 , 180, 194, 204 , 211, 215 .: 
iii, 221 , 242 , 249, 321, 342, iv, 141. 


^ S3, ii, 274 i 396 ( Jizya ); iv,428 ( l^ti s am bi'l-kitab v.a*s-sunt:a ;. 

6 SM, ii, 702 ( *Itq). 

^ S^iD, iv, 252 (Diyat ), hadith nos. 4530 - 4531 * 

® Jami‘ , vi, 180-182 (Diyat ) 

^ 3N, viii, 25-24 (hasama ). 

^ ^1-1 * ii, 145 ( Diyat ). 

11 ‘, i, 107*;-Sa hifa , 50, 51.; hatha*iq , no. 1 . 
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(i) Acne sty to Sura a a b. l.alik :- At the time of the Prophet's 
migration to '.'edir.a, a letter of amnesty was given to Suraqa h. Pal ik. 

It was dictated by the Prophet and written by Abu Bakr^ (or, according 
to some reports, by‘Amir b. Fuhayra). This letter roved as a saviour 
for his life at the time of the conquest of 1,’ecca.^ 

(ii) Charter to Nimr b. Tawlab allUkli ;- About the. year 7 A.Ii. 
when Uimr embraced Islam, the Prophet gave him a charter in writing. 

It was written on a leather parchment ( ni t * at adim ) and was addressed 
to Banu Zuhayr b. Uqaysh of the tribe of ‘Uki. The document promised 
protection and safety on conditions that the tribesmen believed in the 
unity of God and the prophethood of huhammad, dissacociated themselves 
from the polytheists, offered prayers, paid snkat and gave fifth 

([drums) and Prophet's share from the booty (magha.nim ).^ 

(iii) Charter to Azraq b. h-.mr :- ^.zraq came from Syria and told 
the Prophet that he had no relation in llecca but he wanted to settle 
down there. The Prophet thereupon gave him a charter in writing, saying 
that Azraq and his descendants were permitted to stay in kecca and were 
allowed to marry in any of the tribes of tne Quraysh they wished. The 
document was preserved in his family till BO A.II. when it was lost in a 
flood, which had devastated his house and swept away all his households.^ 

(iv) Charter to Zayd ai-Khayr :- Zayd was the leader of a fifteen 
men delegation of the tribe of Tayy which had called on the Prophet. He 
was at that time known as Zayd al-Khayl. The Frophet changed the word 
Khayl (lit. horse) to Khayr (virtue). In this meeting, the Prophet 
granted him, through a charter, Faya and other lands. But Zayd died on 

7 

his way home and his wife, afflicted with grief, burnt the document. 


Sira, 532.; Imfca* , i, 42, 421.; 


3 


Husnad , iv, 176 . 


Sira , 332. 

^ 'bob, I, ii, 30 .; kusnad , v, 77, 78.; Atawal , 11, 12.; Subh, 
330.; SAD , iii, J T10 ( Kharaj ...). 

^ Akhbar , ii, 200. ^ Akhbar , ii, 200. 

7 Tab, I, ii, ICO .5 Sura, 947,;Annales, 1747-1748. 


xiii, 329, 



(v) Charter to c Akk Dhu Khaywan : 4 Akk called on the Prophet and 


informed him of his own as well as his tribesmen’s conversion to Islam. 
Then he requested the Prophet to write for him a confirmatory title 
deed for the lands already in his possession. The Prophet complied 
with his request and granted him a charter which not only confirmed his 
right of ownership to his lands but promised complete safety and 
protection of his life and property. The document was written by 
Khalid b. Sa 4 id b. al-As.^ 

(vi) Grant to Tamia ad-Dari : The inhabitants of Bar, known as 

ad-Dariyyun, called on the Prophet twice - once during the pre-migration 

period and secondly after the migration. Curing their first visit they 

requested the Prophet tc grant them some peices of land. Complying 

v/ith their request, the Prophet gave them Habrun, liar turn, Bayt 4 Aynun, 

and Bayt Ibrahim, and what they contain, through a charter drafted on 

2 

a piece of leather ( qit { at jild min adam ) . 

After the Prophet's migration to Medina, the document was brought 

to him for renewal. It is reported that the Prophet accepted their 

demand and wrote for them a new charter. It began as follows: 'In the 

name of Allah, the Beneficient, the Merciful. This is a writing 

(kitab ) from Muhammad, the messenger of Allah, to Tamim b. Aws ad-Dari. 

It entitles him (Tamim) of the villages of Habrun and Bayt ‘Aynun, the 

entire two villages with their plains and hills, their watering places 

3 

and cultivations ...V 


Tab, VI, 18.; SAD , iii, 223 (Kha ra ,j ♦..), hadith no. 3027.; Wat ha * iq 
no. 116. 

2 

Subh, xiii, 119•; Nihaya , xviii,105-107*; Jamharat , i,70-71-; 

Watha’ic , nos. 45> 44*5 Tab, I, ii, 21,22,75*5 Amwal , 274-275* 

^ Tab, I, ii, 21, 22.; Khara.i , 132.; Subh, xiii, 121, 122.; Jamharat , 
i, 72-75* 5 Vi at ha’ iq, no. 44* 
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It is reported that this document existed in Tamin's family for a 
long time. After the Prophet's death, it was ratified and renewed by 
Abu Bakr, the succeeding caliph.^ In his letters to his army commander 
(amir al-askar ) in Syria, Abu Bakr referred to the lands granted to 
ad-Darijyun.^ ‘Umar, during his reign, also acknowledged the rights of 
Dariyyun over their lands but gave them only one third of it and left 
the two thirds for the use of wayfarers and for the welfare of the 
community.^ 

The existence of this document has been proved till the time of 
Qalqashandi (d. 821 A.H.), who says that the leather on which the 
charter was written was seen by some of his contemporaries in the hands 
of some Taminii\yin.4 

The authenticity of the document has, however, bean doubted by 
Krenkow, who suspects it on the ground that th names of the witnesses 
(the four guided caliphs) were given in accordance with their 

5 

succession. 

To suspect the genuineness of the document on this basis does not 

seem to be well warranted, for it could only be accidental. Furthermore 

6 

the occurance of the title c Atio for Abu Bakr's name gives a probable 
clue to the authenticity of the document. *Atic is an abbreviated form 

" Khara.j , 132.; Subh, xiii, 121.; vva tha*in , no. 46 . 

2 

Subh, xiii, 120-121.; Watha*in , no. 47* 

^ Subh, xiii, 104• 

+ Subh, xiii, 122. 

5 * * «. 

Krenkow, " Grant of Land b. Muhammad to Tarnim ad-Dari", Islarica . 

1924, I, 529-532. * 

The text reads"*Atiq b. Abu Quhafa." 


6 


- Subh, xiii, 120. 
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of ,»tig an-nar (the one freed from Fire, i.e. Kell), which was a title 
given to Abu 3akr by Muhammad or. one occasion. ' x ?o write ‘Attc for 
Abu Bakr does not seen, to be the work of a later forger. 


Loreover, the document having the names of these witnesses in 

order of their succession to caliphate, is not without any precedent 

and hence not unique and liable to be suspected. A similar instance 

is found in the case of the treaty of Hudaybiya - a document considered 

to be fully authentic. The witnesses in this treaty have been mentioned 

as follows: Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, f\bd ar-Rahman b. *Awf, ‘A.’od Allah c. Suhayl 

b. ‘Amr,3a‘d b. Abi Waqqas, Mahmud b. Mas lama, 1'ikraz b. Hafs and *Ali 
2 

b. Abi Talib. Disregarding other witnesses, we find that the three 
future caliphs have been mentioned in order. The omission of‘Uthman's 
name is due to his absence from the scene. 

A similar coincidence of names of the caliphs in order, is found 
in the document by which the Prophet had manumitted his slave Abu Rafi* 

Aslam, Here we find the names of the three 'would be caliphs' 

(Abu Bakr,‘Umar and‘Ali) in order of succession.^ 

In the light of the above observations', we can say that the 
document given to Taniim cannot be declared unauthentic on the ground 
that the names of witnesses are mentioned in the order of their succession 
to the- caliphate. Furthermore, the fact that granting of land through 
charter (iota 4 ) v.ao not uncommon, makes it highly probable that such a 
document was handed over to the tribe of Tamim as well. Moreover, the 

1 Tab, III, i, 120.; Tdh.i, 3,n. 

2 Sira , 748-749- 

V/atha_^ic|., no. 2£2.; Taretib , i, 274* 


3 
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reports about its renewal by the Prophet in his post-migration period 
and by Abu Bakr during his own reign, and its acknowledgenunt by ‘Umar, 
cannot be dismissed easily. On the contrary, they all go to prove that 
such a document was given by the Prophet to Tamim. As regards its 
survival, we have Qalqashandi's testimony'' to its existence during his 
own lifetime i.e. till 9^h centure A.H. 

(vii) Gran t of l a nd to‘Abbas as-Sulami : When £ Abbas as-Sulami 
called on the Prophet and requested for a grant of land, the latter 
gave him, through a charter, Raki^ya (a tract of land) situated at 
Dathniyya. 1 . 

The document existed ir. the family" of £ Abbas at least for 

three generations, for his grandson Ka’il is reported to have shown it 

to Abu ’1-Azhar, who tells us that it was written on a red leather 

2 

parchment ( adam ahmar ). 

(viii) Charter to^Uqayl b. Ka^b : When the delegation of the tribe 
of t Uoayl called on the Prophet, the latter 'granted them by a charter, 
al-Aqiq - a land containing water springs ( * uyun ) and palm trees ( nakhl ). 
The document was written on a red leather ( adim ahmar ). It was 
addressed to Rabi 4 , Mutarraf and Anas.^ 

4 

Later, the charter was in the possession of liutarraf . 

(ix) Grant to c Adda’ b. Khalid ; The Prophet granted al-Adda’ b. 
Khalid and those of the tribe of e Amir b. ^Ikrima the land situated 
between 'Misba c a ' and 'az-Zuhh' anc gave a charter to this effect. It 
was written by Khalid b. Sa‘id.^ 

^ Tab, VII, i, 94 .; "Jatha’io , no. 210(a). 

Tab, VII, i, 54 .; Watha’iq , no. 210 (a). 
x 

Tab, I, ii, 45*5 Viatha’io , no. 216. 

^ V.atha’ in , no. 216. 

^ Tab, I, ii, 25.; V.atha’iq , no. 223- 
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(x) Charter to Raqoad b. Habi‘a: The Prophet granted him a farm 
at'Faij' - a town in al-Yamama - and wrote, to this ef r ect, a document 
which was preserved in his family.'*' 

(xi) Grant to Thawr b. c Urwa al-Oushayri : A delegation of the 

tribe of Bani Qushayr called on the Prophet and accepted Islam. In 

return, the prophet gave them a tract of land - Jamam and Sadd - and 

2 

wrote a document to this effect. 

(xii) Charter to‘Abd al-Oays ; A charter was given by the Prophet 
to the tribe of £ Abd al-Qays. It gave them promise of security and laid 
down certain rights and duties. It began as follows: "From Muhammad, 
the messenger of Allah, to al-Akbar b. “A.bd al-Qays^. They shall be 
secure in the safety and protection of Allah and the Prophet against 
what they had done by way of initiating blood feuds in pre-Islamic 
days... 

(xiii) Charter to Cayla and her tribe : A document written or. a 
piece of red leather (oi t‘ at min adim a h mar ) was handed over by the 
Prophet to Qayla bint Makhrama at-Tamimiyya. It promised her and her 

5 

tribe a safeguard against their rights and privileges. 

(xiv) Charter to Malik b. Ahraar al-Judhami : Hearing the news 

of the Prophet's arrival at Tabuk, Malik is reported to have come and 
embraced Islam. Then, on his request, the Prophet dictated on a piece 
of parchment ( qit £ at min adam ) a document which promised security to 
him and those of the muslims who followed him. They we re promised this 

■*■ Tab, I, ii, 46**; Watha*iq , no. 226. 

2 

Tab, I, ii, 46-47*5 Watha’ic , no. 227* 

^ This name is unknown to biographers. Perhaps, the document was 
addressed to Lukayz b. £ Abd al-Qays, which b^ copyist's mistake 
became Akbar. This indirectly suggests that the later documents 
were copied from written texts, 

^ Tab, I, ii, 32,35>54*; "vatha*io , no. 72.; Amwal , 12. 

^ Tab,I, ii, 53* 5 Tffathala ,no.142.; < Iqd ,i,157-138» 5 QAI) , iii,239( Khai’a,i ...) 
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security on conditions that they would perforin prayers, pay zakat , 
follow the muslims, dissociate themselves from the polytheists and give 
out cf the booty, the fifth ( al-khuas ), the share of those in debt and 
the share of ether persons. 1 

. . The document has been described in the sources as of four fingers 

2 

in width and a span ( shibr ) in length. 

(xv) Charter to Band*1-Bakka* : In 9 A.H. a three men delegation 
from the tribe of Banu’l-Bakka’ called on the Prophet and accepted 
Islam. The Prophet showed them great hospitality and treated them 

. honourably. On their return, he gave them a charter providing security 
to their tribe. The document read as follows: "From Muhammad, the 
Prophet, to Pujay<* (one of the three delegates called on the Prophet) 
and those who followed him and those who embraced Islam. Whosoever 
offered prayers, gave zakat , obeyed Allah and His Prophet, gave out 
of the booty the fifth (as share) of Allah, helped the Prophet and his 
companions, confessed tne faith of Islam and dissociated himself from 
the polytheists, he will be safe in the safety of Allah and Muhammad.'^ 

(xvi) Grant to ‘Abd ar-Rahman nl-A s amm : ‘Abd ar-Rahman belonged 

to the tribe of Banu’l Bukka’. He had called on the Prophet along with 

other members of the delegation. At that time he was known as*Abd 

‘Amr al-Asamm. The Prophet did not like this name and changed it to 

c Abd ar-Rahman. Then he gave him a document confirming the right of 

ownership to a watering place,named Dhi’l-Qassa, already in his 

4 

possession. 

(xvii) Grant of land to Mu.l.ia^a b. Murara : The Prophet granted 

^ Jarh, IV, i, 20$.; Watha’ic , no. 174* 

2 

Jar’ n, IV, i, 203.; Watha’io , no. 174- 
^ Tab, I, ii, 47-; V.'atha* iu , no. 217. 

^ Tab, I, ii, 47i.» Watha’io , no. 217(a). 


3?o 


'al-Ghawra', 'Ghuraba' aru 'iiucal' to I.;ujja‘a and 


■ r 


mm a 


t.ns eitoci 


The ire-phut through this rescript i .ado hi:.. 


the sole of the properties and added a clause saying, "Should 

any Hie con^'.-*.1 i wi. j oa v cor..e ^ to ...e ^x.e. to tue i ropua * j • 

(xviii) Char tar tx hllai ’■■ .-.l-HUrl th ni-knnaui : Bilal was 


given the mines of al-^abaliyya - situated near Fur 4 - and other 
cultivable lands through a charter issued in his favour by the Prophet. 
The lands granted to him included the cultivable parts of H adas, 

2 

an-Nahl, Jazza 4 a, lladda, al-Jaz 4 , Ghayla and the whole of al-'Aqiq. 


Bilal remained the owner of these lands till the time of‘Umar, 

who, after coming to pov/er said to Bilal, "You cannot utilise all this 

(property)Thereafter he asked him to distribute it, with the exception 
3 

of mines. 


The document issued in favour of Bilal seems to have existed in his 
family for about a century for it is reported that it was brought to 
'Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz (d. 101 A.H.), who received it with great veneration.^ 


It is interesting- to note that an American Company had recently 

succeeded in finding gold after excavating an old mine in a village 

called 'Qabil' - a name similar to 'qabaliyya'. The mine yielded gold 

for two years. Also found near this nine was an inscription regarding 

5 

the Prophet's charter to Bilal b. al-Harith. 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 


Aawal , 280-281.; Futuh , 102-103.; Watha ' iq , nos. 69 , 70.; Jamhr rat , i, 66 , 67 » 

Amwal , 339—339 * j Khara.j , 35* j huv/a tta’, ii, 100 ( zakat ) .; iVatha* ic , 
nos. 163 - 168 .; 6i I> it, 25 .; GAD , iii, 235-236 ( khzraj ) hadith nos. 

3 C 6 I- 3 O 63 . 

Khara.j , 6l, 62. - 

Amwal , 339. 

Uigasi Zir.digi, 253* 
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(xix) Charter to Malik b. ar.-Rama t; When in 9 A.H., a delegation 
from Ramadan called on the Prophet, he wrote and hsnaed over to its 
leader, Malik b. Namat, a charter guaranteeing them peace and security. 
The document also- granted some lands and other privileges to Malik and 
those members of his tribe who embraced Islam.^ 

Regarding survival of this document Ibn al-Kalbi (d. 206 A.H.) 
says, "It is still (till his time i.e. 206 A.H.) preserved in their 
family ( huwa ila’l-an fi aydihim )." 

(xx) Grant of land to Khalid b. Dimad al-Azdi ; The Prophet, 

through a charter, granted Dimlid^ the lands which the latter possessed 

at the time of his conversion to Islam. The document also promised 

security to the person and property of his family provided they followed 

/ 

the tenets of Islam. 

(xxi) Other charters : In addition to the individuals and tribes 
mentioned above, many others were granted air.a n rescripts and I eta 4 

(grant of land) documents. Among these recipients may be mentioned 

5 6 7 

Eani ’l-Jurmuz, ‘Awsaja b. Harmala al-Juhani , Husayn b. Aws al-Aslami , 

Judham^, Asna‘b. Shurayh b. Hurayyim^, Yazid b. at-Tufayl^, ‘Abd 

Yaghuth b. Y/a‘la^, Yazid b. al-Muhajjal'*' 2 , 'Asim b. al-Harith^, 

Sira , 963 - 964 *, Tab, I, ii, 73-74* 5 Subh, vi, 374* 5 Annales , i, 1732.5 


Watha’io, no. 113. 


2 

Usd, 

IV, 


294-293. 



3 

The : 

name 

! Of 

this person is 

not 

mentioned in the biography collections. 

4 

Tab, 

I. 

ii> 

21.; Watha’iq, 

no. 

120. 

5 

Tab, 

I, 

ii, 

24.5 Watha’iq, 

no. 

133* 

6 

Tab, 

I. 

ii, 

24— 5 Watha’iq, 

no. 

134. 

7 

Tab, 

I, 

ii, 

22.; Watha’iq, 

no. 

167. 

8 

Tab, 

I. 

ii, 

23 .; Subh, vi, 

368 . 

,; Y/atha’io, no. 177*5 Jamharat,i,60~6l 

9 

Tab, 

It 

ii, 

69-71.; Nihaya 

, xviii, 93* Watha’iq, no. 180. 

10 

Tab, 

I, 

ii, 

22.; Watha’iq, 

no. 

82. 

11 

Tab, 

I, 

ii, 

22.; Wa'tha’iq, 

no. 

84. 

12 

Tab, 

It 

ii, 

22..; Watha’iq, 

no. 

86. 

l 5 








Tab, 

I, 

fi, 

25.5 Watha’ia, 

no. 

88. 




180. 
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-*1— _ 2 z / 

Haraiii b. Awf , Junada al-Azdi , Abu Zubyan , Thumala wa ’ 1-Huo.dan', 

R — f- 6 7 

Usaybukht b. f Abd Allah', Banu Tha 4 laba b. Amir , Hadas of Lakhm , 
Ruhawiy,un®, Jufayna'*, and Jabir b. Zalim at-Ta’i'*"^ etc. 

ii) Instructions to civil servants 

Among the written records of earlier times were the instructions 
sent by the Prophet to his provincial officials like the qadis, the 
tax collectors, the governors and the inspectors of schools. 

It is significant to note that in the Prophet's time, the 'executive 1 
and 'judiciary' was normally amalgamated. Thus we see that Mu^adh b. 
Jabal, who received the Prophet's written instructions, was not only a 
tax collector and inspector of schools but also a judge. Similarly, 

"Amr b. Hazm was sent to yemen with the instructions regarding s adanat , 
far!’id , sunan and diyat .^~ This shows that he was appointed there 
not only to collect taxes, to give religious education and to act as 
governor but also to act as a judge. 


As the officials in those days were assigned multifarious duties, 


Tab, I, ii, 26.; Watha’ia , no. 214. 

^ Tab, I, ii, 2J»; Watha*iq , no. 121. 

^ Tab, I, ii,40.; V/atha’in , no. 122. 

^ Tab, I, ii, 82.; Rihaya , xviii, 116.; Aatha’ic , no. 78. 

i; 

Tab, I, ii, 27.; V/atha’ia, no. 65 . 

g 

■Yatha’io , no. 40. 

7 

Watha’iq , no. 41*> Tab, I, ii, 21. 

Q 

Tab, I, ii, 76 .; V.atha’ in , no. 117 -; Imta *, i, 507*5 Nihaya ,xviii,107 
a 

Usd , i, 291.; Watha io ,no. 92. 

'*' 0 Wa tha ’ iq , no. 198 . 

11 Amwal , 359-361, 387'* 
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the Prophet used to send then comprehensive instructions regarding 
varied topics. Thus we see hi::, sending instructions regarding 
prayer, pilgrimage, booty, charity and zakat in one single letter.^ - 
Another document sent to one of his officials dealt with zakat , booty, 
major sms, ha.]/) , divorce, prayer and blooa money. 

Among the instructions sent in writing by the prophet to his 
officials may be mentioned the letter addressed to ‘Ala* b. al-Eadrami, 
which contained the rules regarding the zakat on camels, cows, sheep, 
fruit crops and property. The letter asked ‘Ala*, the governor of 

Bahrayn, to receive these taxes from the rich and distribute it among 

3 

the poor. According to other reports, the Eadramis, in this letter, 
were directed to observe prayer end pay zakat - the two basic tenets 

4 

of Islam. 


Similar written instructions were sent to Hudhay.fr b. al-Yaman, v,ho 

was appointed as a tax collector at Azd'dba , a place between ‘Uman and 

5 - - o 

Bahrayn. Other written instructions were sent to ‘Amir al-Juhar.i 

7 

and Oabisa b. al-Lakhariq , the tax collectors. 


Ir. 9 A.E., when Abu Bakr set out for the hc.j.j pilgrimage as a 

leader of delegation, the Prophet sent to him a note, containing rule3 

— - 8 

regarding ha.j.j . The note was handed over to him by ‘Ali b. Abi Taiib. 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Sira , 961-962»» ' Annaies , i, 1727-1729*; Eharaj ,42. ; ".£tha*ic , nos. 157-141* 

Sira , 955-957.; Annaies , 1718-1720.? Tab, I, ii, 20, 84 .; v, 336 - 387 .; 
Watha*ic , no. 145 , 14 b, 149 * 

Tab, IV, ii, 7^.; V.’atha* iq , r.o. 59(d)* 

Bay an , ii, 27 . 

Tab, VII, i, 72.'; V.atha* ic , no. 78(a). 

Amwal , 605* 

Amv.al, 610. 


Akhbar, i, 112 
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Mention in this connection can also be made of the written 
instructions given by the Prophet to commanders of the expeditions.^ 
Sometimes sealed-instructions were given with the order not to read 
them before reaching a certain destination. Thus ‘Abd Allah b. Jahsh 
was given a letter (kitab) with the instruction not to open (and carry 
out it3 orders) until after two days’ journey. Other instructions 
were sent to leaders of expeditions while they were on their way. To 
take for instance, the Prophet wrote to Suhayl b. ‘Amr, who was on his 
way to Mecca, "If thi3 letter of mine reaches you during the night, 
do not wait for the morning; if it arrives during the day, do not wait 

Z 

till evening (to carry out its orders)."^ 


iv) Letters to the tribes and tribal chiefs : 

In addition to the Prophet’s letters to individuals and tribes, 

granting them amnesties and lands, there were others, addressed to 

tribal chiefs. In these letters he had either invited them to the 

faith of Islam or outlined its basic tenets for the new converts. 

This was done either on his own initiative or on request. Ibn Sa‘d has 

provided us with detailed information about these letters. 4 Abu < Ubayd, 

5 

in his kitab al-Amwal , and others have also referred to these letters 


SB, i, 27 (*ilm). 

2 Tab, I, ii, 63 .; Sira , 423 - 424 .; Annales , i, 1273-1274*, Imta ‘ , i, 
56 .; Kifaya , 447*; Akhbar , ii, 40* 

^ Akhbar , ii, 4(3.; V/atha’in , no. 221. 

4 Tab, I, ii, 15-38, 38 - 85 . 

5 Amwal , 11, 12, 13, 20, 21, 23, 24, 27, 37, 125, 188, 189, 190-199, 
200 , 201 , 202 , 273 - 275 , 280-282, et passim . 
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here and there. The following nay be cited as specimen examples:- 

(i'j Letter to Sand Haritha b. ‘Amr b. Ourayz: 

\ / — — ... — — , — ■ — ■ —— ■ * — ■ « 

In a letter sent by the Prophet to Band Haritha b. ‘Amr, the 

former invited the latter to embrace Islam (yad‘uhur> ila ’l-Islam.) 

The sources say that the recipients of the letter (as-sa hifa ) did 

2 

not accent the.faith. 

(ii) Letter to the inhabitants of Hama ; 


1 


The Prophet is reported to have despatched a letter to the 
people of Dana, one of the villages of*Uman t inviting them to 
Islam. ‘Uman at that time wa3 under the suzerainty of Persia. 


That the letter of the Prophet reached Dana has been attested by 

Abu Shaddad, one of its residents. He says, "when the letter of 

the Prophet, written on a piece of leather, came to us, we did not 

find a person who could read it. After much difficulty a boy was 

3 

found wno read.it to us." 

(iii) Letter to Judham and Quada‘a : 

The Prophet in his letter, addressed jointly to Sa £ d Hudhayra 

of the tribe of Quda‘a and to Judham, specified the rules regarding 

alms, and instructed them to pay the s adaqa and the fifth of the 

booty ( khuas ) to his two agents, Ubayy b. Ka 4 b and‘Anbasa or their 

4 

representatives. 

(vi) Letter to liahshai b. Malik V.-a’ili ; 

When Nahshal visited the Prophet after the conquest of Mecca , 
the latter wrote a document for him and those of his tribe. It 


1 

2 

x 


Watha’iq , no. 235 (a); Imta *, i, 441. 

V.atha * i<j , no. 235 (s)>; Imta 6 , i, 441 •; Pa 1, arif , 114- 
V/atha’ io , no. 77, 

Tab, I, ii, 23, 24 .; V/atha* iq , no. 177. 

Tab, I, ii, 49• 


4 

5 
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promised security to them on condition that they accepted the 
faith, observed prayers, gave alms, obeyed Allah and His Apostle, 
gave fifth of the booty and Prophet's share, testified to their 
conversion to Islam and separated themselves from the polytheists.^ 
(v) Letter to the brigands of Tiharaa : 

The Prophet wrote a letter to the miscellaneous group of 

brigands of the tribes of Kinana, Muzayna, Hakam, Oara and the 

slaves who followed them. In this letter he promised them not 

only security and emancipation from slavery but offered many 

privileges on condition that they embraced Islam, offered prayers 
2 

ana gave zakat . 

Apart from the documents mentioned above, the Prophet had also 

3 / _ 

sent letters to the tribes of Lahra , Khath 4 am , Banu Nahd'', 

Jarair.^, to the clans of Kalb^, 3anu ’1-Harith^, AzdP, the people 
of Hajar^, and the kings of Kirnyar^ and of'Uran^' etc. 


Tab, I, ii, 33» 49-; Watha’iq , no. 189-» Nihaya , xviii, 50* 
Tab, I, ii, 29• ? Watha ’ iqno. 173- 


5 Tab, I, ii, 34, 83.; Watha’iq , nos. 137, 138.; Nihaya , xviii,117-118. 
^ T^b, I, ii, 34, 35,73.; Watha’iq , no. 156.; Nihaya ,xviii,111. 

^ Tab, I, ii, 22.; V, 385*; Watha’ iq , nos. 59,90,91-; Subh,vi, 

368 - 369 . 

^ Tab, I, ii, 69,71-; Watha’in , no. 180.; Nihaya , viii, 95* 

^ Tab, I, ii, 29,34*; ‘iqd , i, 109»; V-atha’ iq , no. 191,192.; 

Nihay a , viii, 93*; Jamharat , i, 51-32. 

O 

Tab, I, ii, 22.; Watha’iq , nos. 81, 83, 85 , 87. 

5 Tab, I, ii, 21,22,23,40,76,77.5 Watha*iq , nos. 120, 121, 122,123-; 

Lihaya , xviii, 108. 

Tab, I, ii, 27*; Amwal , 199•; Futuh , 90,91-; Watha*iq , nos.60,60(a). 

11 Tab, I, ii, 19,20,32,84.; V, 386 ,387.; Sira ,955-957.; Annales , 
i718-1720.; Amwal , 13, 21, 27.; SN,viii, 58 .; Futuh ,82.; Nihaya , 
viii, 118.; Watha’iq , no. 109. 

12 

Amwal , 20-21.; Watha’io , no. 66.; Subh, vi, 380. 
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v) Letters to the rulers of neighbouring - countries 

During the period between the truce of Hudaybiya and his death, 
the Prophet despatched, several letters of proseiytism to the Arab 

and non-Arab monarchs.~ The most well known among them were (i) 

2 * 
Heraclius, the Byzantine Emperor , (ii) The Persian Chosroes , 

A 5 

(iii) the Egyptian Lucawo is ' and (iv) the Abyssinian Negus . The 
text of these letters occur in both historical and non-histcricnl 
works, where their authenticity is taken for granted. Jahiz mentions 
these letters along with others to show the importance of writing. 
Taking for granted their authenticity, he remarks, "Had the 
Prophet wished, he would not have written letters to Chosroes, 

Caesar, Negus, Kuqawqi-s, Ba.ni ’l-Julanda, the King of'Uman, 

‘Abahila of Kimyar, Hawdha b. *Aii and other great monsrchs. But 
(since) the Prophet knew that writing was the best suited (means 
to propagate his religion, he adopted this method)."^ 

But despite frequent mention of these letters in early historical 
works, doubts have been cast in the West about their authenticity. 
Quoting Caetani's Annali , Wensinck remarks, "The letters sent to 

Amwal , 20-24.; A males , i, 1559-1560. 

2 

Tab, I, ii, 16, 162; Kuhabbar , 75*5 Hayawan , i, 96.; Jamharat , i, 
52-55.; Annales , i, 1565 .; Amwal , 22-24-; Watha*ic , nos. 26,27, 

28.; Musr.ad , i, 265 .; iii, 133,441,442.; iv, 74»75♦» Subh,vi, 
576-577.; SB, i, 7 ( Bad’al-wah y), 252-255,245 ( Jihad ); iv, 417 
( Akhbar al-Ahati ), 495 ( Tawh ld). 

^ Annales , i, 1571-1572.; Amwal , 25-; V/atha’ iq , no. 5 3♦ ? Subh, vi , 

296, 577-578.; Jamharat , i, 55 , 56 ,; Ku h abbar , 77.; Hayawan, 
i, 98.; Tab, I, ii, 16.; SB, i, 27 Cllm ), ii, 252 ( Jihad ), iv, 

417 ( Akhbar al-Ahad ); Bagh , i, 152.; i.'.usnad , iv, 75 . 

4 Tab, I, ii, lb, 17-; "'utuh Mi sr, 46,47*; Khi tat, i, 29 .; Kuhabbar 
76.; H ava wan . i, 98.; V.'atha* iq , nos. 49,50.; Subh, vi, 578. 

5 

Annales , i, 1569 .; Kuhabbar , 7b.; Hayawan , i, 98.; Am-wa 1 , 25-22*5 
Usd , i, 62.;.Subh, vi, 379, 466 - 467 .; Watha’iq nos. 21, 22, 25 , 

24.; JHAS, 1940, p. 54*; Si.yasi Zindigi , 125-151* 

6 „ - . 

hayawan , 1 , . 
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the great powers of his time... inviting them to embrace Islam... 

are... of a doubtful authority, if indeed they are not wholly 

legendary."'*' Ke adds, "Signora Dr. Vacca is probably right in 

supposing that these and similar tales (the sending of letters by 

the rrophet to the Great powers of his time) were invented to 

furnish the Pro;het's exequatur for the conquerors who conducted 

2 

the Muhammadan armies to the four quarters of the world." 

Among the contemporary scholars, Prof. Serjeant categorically 
declares the letters sent to Caesar, Chosroes and the Negus as 
'not genuine'.^ Similarly, Prof. W. Montgomery Watt declares the 
reports about the Prophet's summoning the rulers of the surrounding 
empires to Islam as 'not credible'.^ 


But if we bear in mind the purpose of Muhammad's mission - 

the propagation of Islamic faith in the world" 5 - ,the reports about 

his embassies to various provinces and monarchs do not seem 

incredible. Furthermore, the 'signet ring' of the Prophet, whose 

existence has been proved till the time of‘Uthman^, provides 

circumstantial evidence of the possibility of his despatches to 

the rulers of the world. It is related that when the Prophet 

wanted to write to the kings, he was told that the letters without 

7 

official seals were not entertained by the monarchs of his time. 


^ Creed , 7>8. 

^ Creed , 8. 
x 

berjeant, "The Constitution of Medina", lb , VIII, nos 1&2, p.3« 
^ Statesman , 177* 194* 

5 

The following verses are cited in support of the concept of the 
universality of Islamic faith: Cur*an , 3:96.; 6:90.; 12:104-; 
21:107-; 22:25.; .25:30.; 34:28.; 36:?0.; 38:97-; 67:52. 

^ Tab, I, ii, I 65 . 

7- 

1 Tab, I, ii, 162. 



As he was genuinely interested 
had a signet ring prepared for 


in dispatching these letters, he 
that purpuse, over which were 


engraven the 


words 


'Muhammad Rasul Allah. 


,1 


That such a ring was 


prepared has now been confirmed after discovery of two of the letters 
bearing this seal." 


The authenticity of few letters has recently been proved 
after they were discovered in their original form. To take for 
instance, the original letter addressed to Heraclius, remained 
preserved until very recently.^ Margoliouth, who seems to consider 
this letter authentic, points to the actual year when it was received 
by Heraclius. He says, "Arabic and Greek writers agree in making 
628 the year in which Muhammad's letter reached Heraclius though 
the following year would agree better with the tradition that he 
received it in Edessa, or at Jerusalem whither he had gone on 
pilgrimage to give thanks for his great victories...." 1 

8 6 

The letters to Kuo awqisand Negus of Abyssinia have survived 
in their original form. As regards the letter to Chosroes of Iran 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 


Tab, I, ii, 162. 

Journal asiatiaue , 1834, PP* 482-493*: Via the * iq , nos. 49, 50.; 
Siyasi Zindigl , 15%; Rise of Islam , 564-yO%; ZDMG , XVII (1883), 
pp. 585-588., XLVIII , p. 160.; 10, 1959, pp. 427-439- 

Harnidullah, "La Lettre du Prophete a Heraclius et le sort de 
i'ariginal", Arabica , (19551,II, PP* 97-110; Sah ifa , 18.; Siyasi 
Zindigi , 190-192. 

Rise of Islam , 565* 


Muhabbar. 76.; Journal asiatinue , 1854, PP* 482-498.; Hayawah , 
i, 98.; VVatha* iq , nos. 49,50.; S iy as I Z i nd i gi , 153*; Rise 
Islam , 364-365, where the photocopy of the letter has been 
reproduced with the remark, 'Letter of the Prophet to the 
"Kuk&ukis" discovered by M. Etienne Bartheleoy. 1 ; Tab,I,ii,l6,17» 
Futuh Mi sr, 46,47*; Khi tat, i, 29*; Snbh, vi, 376, 467• 


Ar;nales , i,'*1569-1370.; Subh,vi,379,466-467. 
23,24* ; JRAo , 1940.P.54* ; Annval 25-24. ; Usd , 1,62. 
I25-I3I.; Mu h abbar , 76.; H ayawan , i, 98. 


; VP tha*iq ,nos.21,22, 
; Siyasi Zindigi , 


o 
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it is reported that he Lore it 
contents." L The fact, however, 
letter to him. 


to pieces before reading its 
remains that Muhammad wrote the 


Although serious doubts about their genuineness have been 

2 

cast and several arguments to Drove their spuriousness were advanced 

by eminent Western scholars like Becker, Caetani, monsieur Wlet 

3 

and Dunlop , yet the Muslim scholars consider them authentic. 

4 

Dr. Hamidullah forcefully asserts the genuineness of these letters. 


It cannot, however, be said with certainty that the texts of 
the letters mentioned in the sources are uncorrupted. The mode of 
expression and the language of some of the letters indicate 
interpolation of some later date. But desoite some non-genuine 
materials having been crept into the text of these letters, it 
cannot be denied that they were despatched by the Prophet during 
the last few years of his life. 


In addition to the letters referred to above, the Prophet is 


Amwal , 25•; Annales , i, 1571-1572.; Watha*iq , no. 55* Tab, I, 
ii, 16.; SB, i, 27 (film ) ♦; ii, 2p2 ( jihad ).;' I/'usnad , i, 243, 
305, iii, 133; iv, 75; Bagh , i, 1}2. 

2 

Integration , 260, referring Buhl, Das Leber, Luhamneds , Leipzig, 
1930,294-293.; Islaaica , ii,' (1926), I35-I49.; Medina, 345-347- 

^ Siyasi Zinaigi , 126, 139* 140, 143, 144- 

4 Le Prophete de l^Islora . 205-337,212-216, 254 ; 1C, uct., 1959, 

pp. 427-439- Sa hifa , 18.; Kajallat tT Jthmaniya , vol. LX, no3. 

3 & 4, 1936, pp. 109-129; Siyasi Zinaigi , 125-155 et passim . 
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-L i “■ t_ 

reported to have sent messages to I.iundhir b. Savva , to Hawdha b. Ali 1 ", 

to Karith b. Abi Shamir al-Ghassani'*, to Hilal, the governor of 

4 5 

Bahrayn and to al-Kurmuzan. The texts of these lettere occur 

in almost all e_arly sources. The letter addressed to lundhir b. 

Sawa, bearing the seal of the Prophet, has been discovered, a 

traced copy of which was published in ZDI..G (vol. XVII , pp, 385-589) 

6 

m loop. 


The subject natter of all these letters was his invitation to 
the faith of Islam - a feature common in other more important 
despatches to the rulers outside Arabia. This fact shows that the 
Prophet's despatches to the rulers were motivated not only by his 
desire to establish contacts with the neighbouring states in order 
to consolidate his power in Arabia, but also by religious consider¬ 
ation of spreading the faith of Islam outside Arabia. 


Vi) Census 

Another type of written material of the Prophet's age was the 
census record of the muslim population. Bukhari reports that once 
when the Prophet wished that a census of the whole muslim population 
be taken, he commanded, "Write down for me the names of those who 
have subscribed to Islam." "Thereupon", says Kudhayfa, the narrator 
of the report, "we wrote down for him the names of one thousand and 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Tap, i, n, 
vi, 368 ,37 6 . ;• 
< U,yun ,ii, 266 . 


v. atria 


Tab, I, ii, 18.; V.atha * iq ,no. 68.; Futuh ,97» ? oubh,vi, 379* 
Tab,I,ii, 17-18.; Annales , i, 1559»? tha*iq , no. 37•; 

Tab,I, ii, 27.; Watha’iq , no. 67. 

W’a tha ' iq , no'. 54 •• 


Zui.:G , vol. XVII, I& 63 , pp. 335-388. 
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five hundred persons."" The mention of the exact figure of 1300 
suggests t-at this census did take place, probably in 2 A.K. 

vii) bar records 

As there was no standing army in Medina during the prophet's 
lifetime, the names of those who were to rake part in battles were 

written down in a register. This is apparent from the following 

- - 2 
report, found in Bukhari's Sahih and other sources: 

It is reported that once a nan came to the Prophet and said, 

"I had enlisted myself to fight in such and such a battle, but 

5 

(now) my wife wants me to accompany her in the ha jj pilgrimage. 
Hearing this, the Prophet exampted him from taking part in the battle 

A 

and said, 'Go back and perform the ha.j.j with your wife.' 1 

The above report shows that in those days a register used to be 

5 

kept to enlist the volunteers of war. 

In addition to this, a register was maintained to record the 
spoils of war and the mode of its disbursement. The sources indicate 
that a special official was appointed by the Prophet to maintain 
such a register. Mu‘ayqib b. Fatima is reported to have been 

^ SB, ii, 263 (jihad).; Pihaya , viii, 196 .; Khi tat, i, 92. 

^ SB, ii, 263 ( Jihad ) ♦; iii, 453-454 ( Nikah ).; SM, ii, 596 ( Ha j j ).; 

SIM , ii, 212 ( ?..anaslk )♦ 

5 

The rules of ha.j.j require a wife to accompany her husband ox' 
other near relative (mahram) during her pilgrimage. 

^ SB, ii, 263 ( Jihad ).; SIL- , ii, 212 ( Manasik ). 

5 

‘Umar 1 , who was the first to introduce the system of official 
registers ( d-iwan ) (cf. La t a*if , 14, n.2.; Khi tat, i, 92) might 
have found its precedent in this practice of the Prophet's time. 
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appointed to carry out this duty. 

viii) List of emissaries :- 

Ion Ishaq refers to a memorandum, containing the names of 

emissaries sent by the Prophet to the rulers of neighbouring countries. 

It also contained the Prophet's instructions given to these 

ambassadors at the time of their departure. The Egyptian Yazia 

b. Abi Habib (d. 126 A.K.) is reported to have found this kitab 

2 

and dispatched it to Zuhri who recognised it to be genuine. 

Although we are not told of the time when this book was 
compiled, the possibility is that it was written down in the Prophet's 
own lifetime. Just as the statistical list of the muslims and the 
war record were prepared by' the Prophet's own initiative, it was 
likewise probable that he himself got the list of emissaries prepared. 
Thus we are inclined to include this book among the official record 
of the Prophet's lifetime. 

(c) Commercial and ether trar.sncttons; - 

Giving due importance to writing, the fur’an prescribed that 

every transaction on credit, whether big or small, should be written 

down ana attested by at least two witnesses.^ In presence of this 

conunandment, it is not surprising that the Prophet, during his oast 
4 

migration period, used writing in various commercial and other 

^ 4 lnd , iv, 246.; V'.uzara ’, 12. 

2 Sira, 972. 

5 Qar’an , 2:282. 

A 

Stress is laid on his career in Medina because the verse in 
question was’ revealed after the hj.jra. 
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transactions. The following few examples will show that some 
written record of the rrophet's lifetime was preserved in this 
form. 

(i) Once when the Prophet bought a slave from Al-Adda’b. Khalid 
he put the transaction in writing. It read as follows: 'This is 

(a record of) what Muhammad, the Apostle of Allah, has purchased 
from A1-Adda ’ b. Khalid....' * 

(ii) '/.hen the Prophet manumitted his slave named Abu Rafi c A slam 
he gave the latter a certificate to this effect. The opening 
sentence of the document read as follows: 'A writing from 
Muhammad, the Apostle of Allah, to his slave ( bifatahu ) named Aslam. 

2 

1 set you free in the cause of Allah,giving you complete freedom...." 

(iii) A certificate of manumission was given to the tribe of 

Abu Dumayra when they were freed by Muhammad. Through this document, 
the Prophet set them free and gave them the option either to stay 
with him or to return to their people.^ 

It is reported that this kitab was preserved in the family of 
Abu dumayra till the time of the Abbasids, when Husayn b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. Dumayra brought it to the caliph Mahdi, who purchased it, as a 
relic of the Prophet, for a price of 300 dinars.^ 

(iv) The most important document of this nature was the 
receipt given by the Prophet for the ransom of Salman al-Farisi. 

^ SB, ii, 11, (Buyu *).; Tab, VII, i, 36 .; y.atha*iq , nos. 224, 224-a; 
Sim, ii, 52 '( Ti.iarat ). Isti‘ab , iii, lbl-162. The order of the 
vendor and the venaee is reversed in some of these reports. The 
transaction, however, was committed to writing. 

2 

Tarn tib , i, 274* > V«atha ’ in , no. 222. 

^ Mawahib , i, 298.; Ma t arif , 48.; Wa tha *io , no. 244.; Is aba , ii, 

214, no. 4204 .; Jamharat, i, 69-70. 

hatha’iq , no. 244, referring Mutahhar b. Tahir's A1-Bad * 
wa* t-tarikh ,.. vol. V, p. 24 .; Matarif , 48 . 


4 
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The text of the document ran as follows: 'This is (a receipt of) 
what Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, the Apostle of Allah, paid to ‘Uthman 
b. al-Ashhal as ransom for Salman al-Farisi. (He paid to him) J00 
palm trees and 40 ounces ( Awqlya ) of gold. (After this payment) 
Muhammad, the Apostle of Allah, is absolved of the price of 
Salman al-Farisi.... ' ^ 


(d) Sermons and stray ahadith :- 

There were occasions when companions were so much impressed 

by the Prophet's orations that they requested that the sermon be 

written down and handed over to them. The most important and well 

known example is that of the khu t ba delivered by the Prophet on the 

occasion of the conquest of Mecca in 8 A.K. The Yemenite Abu Shah, 

one of the audiences, was deeply impressed by this oration and 

requested the Prophet to write it down for him. His request is 

2 

reported to have been granted. 


As regards the stray a hadith , it is reported that sometimes 
the Prophet himself dictated certain legal traditions and sent them 
to various individuals or to certain tribes. To take for instance he wrote 
to the people of Juhayna: "Do not use the skins and muscles of such 
animals who die a natural death (i.e. who have not been properly 
slaughtered)".^ Occasions also arose when a particular hadith being 
appealing to a companion wa3 recorded by him in the Prophet's presence. 
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For example, when the latter called at c Itban b. Malik and related 
a certain dogmatic hadith, Anas liked it and asked one of his sons 
to record it in the Prophet's px'esence.^ 

In view of the fact that writing was freely employed by the 

Prophet in religious, political, administrative and commercial 

matters, it was quite natural that some literate companions might 

have become interested in recording the traditions privately. 

Significant in this connection is the remark made by Macdonald who 

says, "Above all, a record was being gathered of all the cases 

judged by him (the Prophet), and of his decisions; of all the 

answers which he gave to formal questions on religious life and 

faith. All this was jotted down by the companions on sa hifas - 

odd sheets - just as they had done in the Ignorance with the 

2 

proverbs of the wise and their dark sayings." 

In fact we find reference to the literary activities of more 
than a dozen such companions who made private collections. The 
possibility is that there were other obscure scholars who kept 
private records of the Prophet's sunna. As all these recordings 
were done privately, we call it 'unofficial records of the Prophet's 
time'. 


(ii; Unofficial recordings 

Among the'unofficial records of this period are the companions' 
personal memoranda, containing the sayings, doings and approvals of 

^ Taq.vid , 94* 

2 

Musi im Thool-ogy , .7b* 



the prophet, luring the Prophet's lifetime, the main concern of 

the companions was to regulate t.ueir lives according to the rules 

approved by the Prophet. His words and deeds were considered as 

important and valid as the Book of Allah, fox- the latter was not 

only recited but also interpreted and explained by the -trophet. 

Under these circumstances, it was but natural that full heed was 

given to what he uttered, wnat he did and what he gave quasi approval 

to. In other words, the a hadith v/ere considered important right 

from the beginning, ^t since the majority' of the companions vere 

not capable of writing, it was a privilege of only a selected few 

to keep their own note-books (sa hifa ) for recording the a hadith . 

Maintaining note-books was not a new thing. We have shown that 

long before the advent of Islam people used to preserve the wise 

sayings (h ikma ) of important personalities in black and white. 

Muhammad, who brought a revolutionary change in the social and 

ethical life of the Arabs, was much more important person in the 
» 

eyes of the Bedouins. It was, therefore, quite natural that his 
words and actions were given due importance and were preserved not 
only in memory but also in black and white. 

Although no official arrangement was made by the Prophet to 
preserve this material, yet private collections were made by many 
of his literate companions and successors. These collections may 
bo discussed under the following three headings: 

(a) Sa hifa , nuskha , risala , ma.jall and kitab of the companions and 
the successors. 

(b) Other written records of the companions. 

(c) Other written records of the successors and early scholars. 
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(a) bah ifa, nuskha, etc, of the companions an.! the successors ; 

(i) 1 Ki lab 1 of Sa 4 d b. 4 Ubada (d. 13 A. II. ):- 

Sa‘d was one of those distinguished persons of Medina who held 


the honorific title of 'hartil l (perfect) in pre-Islamic Arabia. 1 

. , .2 

As his title implies , he knew the art writing even before the 

3 

advent of Islam. After Islam, this Ansarite Sa d, belonging to the 

Khazraj tribe,employed writing for recording the traditions of the 

Prophet. He wrote down the ah adith in a kitab (book/ 7 , which, after 

his death, was preserved in his family. Later, we find his son 

5 

transmitting a tradition from this book. 


It seems that Sa 4 d was the author of more than one book. This 
is suggested by Ion Hibban, who, in the biographical note about 
Ismail b. 4 Amr, says, "He (lsma 4 il) was the brother of Sa 4 id b. 4 Amr, 
who had received the books ( kutub ) of Sa 4 d b. ‘tlbada al-Ansarl by 
way of wijada (sah ib al-wi.iadat min kutub Se c d b. 4 Ubadn.♦. )."° The 
word 'kutub' in the report clearly indicates that Sa^d possessed 
several volumes, which reached Sa‘id b. 4 Amr, one of his decendants. 

(2) ' Kitab' of Mu 4 adh b. Jabal (d. 18 A.H. 

i,'u‘adh b. Jabal, the famous governor of Yemen, was an authority 


The reputed 'perfect men' ( kunala ’, plural of kamil ) of pre- 
Islamic Arabia were: Raf i 4 b. Malik, Sa 4 d b. 4 Ubada, Usayd b. Hudayr, 
‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy, Aws b. Khawall, Suwayd b. as-Samit and Hudayr 
al-Kata’ib. (cf. Futuh, 459-460.; Tab, III, ii, 91> 142, et uassia .) 

2 

In pre-Islaraic Arabia, those who combined the knowledge of the art 
of writing, Swimming and archery were known as kamil . (cf. Tab, 

III, ii, 91.; Hutu b, 439.) 

^ TaJj, HI, ii, 142.; ?.ia 4 arif , 87- 

4 Umm, vii, 112.; Mst, ii, 9-10/22-23. 

^ Mst , ii, 9-10/22-2.3.; Jami c , vi, 89 (Ah kam ), where we read: 'a 
son of Sa‘a b. 4 Ub.5da told me that he found in the kitab of Sa 4 a 
that....'; Musnad, v , 283.; Ta 4 .iil , 33, 314. 


0 


Mashahir, 1 jO , no. 1024 



on traditions and law." He used to hold hadith sessions in the 


3 4 <^ 


moscues of Damascus and Hims.' 


Wis also seen busy teaching 


religion in Yemen, where the Kufan jurist Shurayh had learnt the 
fiqh from him.^ 


He was in possession of a kitab , containing legal traditions, 

which v-as handed over to him by the Prophet at the time of his 

4 

appointment as governor of Yemen. This booklet later came in 

5 

possession of I/.usa b. Taiha. 


He is also credited with a nuskha , containing the traditions, 
which, after his death, came in possession of Ibn‘A’idh.^ 


(3) 1 Kitab 1 of i\bd Allah b. Mas‘ud fd. 52 A.H. N , ; - 

Ibn Mas* ud, one of the six jurists ( fugaba *) acceptable to the 


*7 

I 


Hanafites , was an eminent scholar of Kufa, where he was sent by 

8 _ 

the caliph‘Cmar as a teacher. He held regular hadith sessions in 
9 

the city mosque. The place where he used to hold his classes was 
traceable until 345 A.H. when it was shown to Hakim ar.-Ntysaburi 
during his visit to Hufa.^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Tdh, i, 19-20. 

Sira , 957-5 Hilya , v, 121, 130.; Tdh , i, 19-20. 

Minhaj , iv, I 42 . 

Sira, 886-887, 956-957*; H ilya , i, 240-241.; Amwal , 27, 37* 
liusnad , v, 228.. 

Fasil, 56 a. 

Athar , 212 . 

Tdh , i, 14 *5 Hhifa *, ii, 16.; Minhaj , iv, 142, 157* 

Tab, III, i, 110.; 
fce 6 rifet, 191 - 192 . 


rabrifat, 191-192 
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Ibn Las 4, ad is generally considered as an opponent of hadlth 

writing. He is said to have effaced a book brought to him for his 

perusal.^ But alongside this report we come across the statement 

of his son, given on oath, tliat he possessed a book in his father's 
2 

own handwriting. This shows that Ibn Las 6 ud used to write down 
the ah aaith privately, but, like other careful scholars, he dis¬ 
couraged this practice for fear that the actual words of the Prophet 
may not be recorded. This is quite understandable in view of the 
fact that Ibn i.ias^ud was exceptionally cautious in narrating the 

hadith and sometimes trembled while ascribin: r any words in the 

3 

direct form of narration to the Prophet. 


In addition to the kitab referred to above, Ibn Mas‘ud possessed 
a few ah adith , sent to him, in written form, by' Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari.^ 


( 4 ) ' Kitab 1 of Abu Rafi‘(d. 56 A.H. )t- 

Abu Rafi‘Aslar., the servant of the Prophet, used to narrate 
ah adith to the companions and the successors. He possessed a booklet 
( kitab ) which contained the traditions concerning prayer. It was 

c. 

handed over by him to Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd ar-Rahmar. b. al-Harith b. Hisham. 


It is reported that ‘Aba Allah b. ‘Abbas used to visit him and 
enauired about the Prophet's sayings and actions. 'when Abu Rafi‘ 

narrated the traditions, Ibn ‘Abbas either himself wrote them down or 

. . * --- -- . . . _ 

^ Bayan , i, 62-65.; Taqyid , ?5, 38-39•; 53~5b» 

2 

The son is said to have shown this kitab to Ma‘n. (cf. Bnyar. , 
i, 72.). 

^ Tdh, i, 14-15* 

^ Vusnad , iv, - 396,. 414. 

^ Kif*aya, 39* 
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asked his slave to do so. This shows that Abu Hafi‘ 
his own collection of ah adT th but he used to dictate 
as well. 


not 


them 


only made 
to others 


(5) 1 Sah ifa 1 of *Ail b. i-bi Talib (a. 40 A.H. ) : - 

The fourth*caliph, an eminent jurist, and one of the scribes 

of the Prophet, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib was a staunch advocate of writing. 

lie not only himself wrote but encouraged others to do likewise. It 

2 -5 

is reported that al-Karith b. A‘war“ and Hujr b. e Adi had bought 

some writing material on‘All's exhortation and got written few 

traditions by the latter. While his cousin'Abd Allah b.‘Abbas 

4 

was in possession of his legal decisions in writing , there were 
others who had derived ahlidith from him in written form. Among 


these may be mentioned 4 Ata*b. Abi Rabah,^ Khilas b. c Amr al-Hajar! 


tO 


_ 7 

and Sha‘bi. 


Apart from being ti;e Prophet's scribe who wrote on the former's 

behalf, ‘ali himself employed writing freely. In addition to the 

— 0 

report that he had given some written s had!th to al-Harith b. al-A‘war , 

it is reported that during the battle of Siffin, he agreed to consign 
to writing the terms and conditions for cessation of hostilities 


Tanyid , 91-92.; Taratxb , ii, 247*> Tab, IT, ii, 1°5«; Is aba , 
ii, no. 4781. 

2 Tab, VT, 116.; Tanyid , 90.; Fasil, 55a. 

5 Tab, VI, 184- 
4 I, • - 

bi_, l, /. 

^ Jarh, (intr.), 150 . 

^ 11"an , i, 658 , no. 255?.; Tahdh, iii, 176-177.: Jarh ,1, ii, 402. 
1 Jarh f Int-r. ) , 150. 

8 Tab, VI, lib. 
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between him ana Iu*awiya.^ In 37 A.H., he gave a fresh written 

2 

charter to the people of Na.jran. In addition to all these, he 
wrote letters on various occasions. 


As regards the written a hadith with*Ali, it is reported, or. 

3 4 

his own testimony, that he possessed a sah ifa , which contained 

among other things, the laws regarding blood money, manumission of 

slaves and the prohibition to kill a muslim in retatliation of an 

5 

unbeliever.' He kept this sah ifa , after the fashion of the day, 
in the scabbard ( qirab or batn) of his sword. In fact, the sources 

mention several sahifas attached to his sword. The contents of 

• — . ■ — ■ 

these sah ifas included the rates of taxes on camels, the boundaries 

of Medina as a sanctuary (h aram ), some extracts from the constitution 

7 

of tiedina and the Prophet's sermon given on the farewell pilgrimage. 


On the basis of the information provided by earlier sources 
about the contents of the sahifa, we can say that the document 


1 Tab, III, ii, 21.; Annales , i, 3556-3358.; Tiwal , 194-196.; 

War and Peace , 101.; V.'atha’ io , no. 372. 

2 

Khara.i , 42.; V.'atha’in , no. 104* The original document to them was 
issued by the Prophet (cf. Khara.i , 41 •> Amwal , 188-189.; Tab, I, 
ii, 35 - 36 , 88 • j Futuh , 76-77.; Wat ha * io , no. 94*)> an b was ratified 
by his successors, Abu Bakr (cf. Amwal, 189*; Kharaj , 41 • I 
Annales , i, 1987-1988) and‘Umar (cf. Khara.i , 41-42.; Tab, I, ii 
83 .; Viatha*iq , no. 100.) 

SB, iv, 324 ( Diyat ).; Tanyid , 88-89*; Musr.ad (T), 15* 

^ 8 B, iv, 289 (FaraTid), iv, 324 ( Diyat ).; Jami‘ , vi, 181-182 ( Diyat ) 

^ Musnad (T), 13*; Bayan , i, 76 .; SB, iv, 324 ( Diyat ).; Umm , vii, 

164 ( Diyat ), 292 ( Diyat ahl adh-dhimma ).; Musnad (Shaf.), ii, 

104 ( Di.yat ).; Mohammedanism (liar.), 63 . 

Umm , vi, 3*5 SJi, iv, 423 ( l‘ ti s am . ♦ ♦).; iQ . 3*5 Mohammedanism. 

W? •) * 63 . 

SB, ii, 296 ., 299 ( Jizya ) . ; iv, 425 ( T ‘tisam ...).; Musnad (Shaf.) 
ii, 104 ( Diyat ).; Muslim Ethics, 47-48.; Bayan , i, 171.; T.-u y.ld , 
86-89.; Mst, , ii, 14 - 16 / 27 - 20 . ; Tav-jih, lu-16. 


7 



consisted of one or just a fev. sheets and the word sahifa did no 


ref ex' to a booklet or a book. 


It is possible, as Dr. Hamidullah suggests, that these documents 
belonged originally to the Prophet himself and after his death came 
into*Ali's possession."*" This assumption is based on the information 

2 

that ali was in possession of the Prophet's sword, named Dhu’l finer " 

to which was attached the constitution of Medina.^ c Ali, his cousin 

and son-in-law, being an important member of the Prophet's family, 

was the most likely person to have received the document found in 

the Prophet's house.^ Moreover, since the contents of‘Ali's sah ifa 

partly included many phrases from the Constitution of Medina, it 

is thought nuite logically by Dr. Hamidullah that the sah ifa 

attached to ‘Ali's sword was in fact the same sah ifa which used to 

5 

be tied with the Prophet's sword. 


In addition to the sahifa referred to above, ‘All is said to 

• — —. 

g 

have possessed a kitab (booklet) on ?.akat and taxation, dictated 

7 

to him by the Prophet. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya seems to have 
referred to this book when he said, "My father, *Ali, asked me to 
take this kitab to'uthraan for it contained the Prophet's instructions 

g 

with respect to zakat ." 
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Tab, I, 

ii, 171-372.; 

Ashraf, 

i, 525. 


Sahifa, 

30-31-; Iinta* 

l , i, 107 

.; Buhuth, 

, 147,n.; Tab,I,ii,172 

Imta‘, : 

i, 107. 




Sahifa, 

30-31. 




SB, ii, 

277 (Pard al- 

-khums).; 

Musnad,i, 

,141.5 Taoyid, 88-89- 

SB, ii, 

277-(hard al- 

- khums). 



SB, ii, 

277 (Para al- 

-khums). 





( 6 ) 




'Sahifa' of huhammad b. Laslama ( d. 46 A .II. ) :• 


Luhammad b. haslena was a reliable transmitter of hadlth, who, 

on twc occasions - once in Abu Sakr's time'*' and secondly during 
, 9 

Umar's reign - acted as a witness to prove the authenticity of the 
traditions reported by rughira b. Shu*ba. 


As x-egards his written collection of ah adit.d , it is reported 
that a sah ifa containing traditions was found after his death in the 

3 

scabbard of his sword. 


(7) 1 Sah ifa 1 of Mu.ir b. i.dl (d. SI A.H.) :- 

Hujr was a pious theologian whose nain interest lay in the 
hadith. He w £3 very much admired by ‘A’isha.* He belonged to the 

disciples of ‘All b. Abi Talib from whom he had collected a number ox 

— _ 5 

traditions. These a hadith were preserved in a sa hifa . 


(S) 'Suh uf 1 of Abu '1-Yasar Ka 4 b b. boar :- 

Alu ’l-Yasar is said to have possessed a large number of 
manuscript sheets (suhuf), which he used to keep in a dimama/ 


1 


2 


3 

4 

5 

6 


When L'.ughira quoted a hadith regarding the grandmother's share in 
the property of the deceased, Abu Bakr demanded a witness who 
could confirm that it was the Prophet's tradition. Thereupon, 
Huhammad b. has lama verified l'.ughira's statement, (cf. Tdh, 
i,"3* J Tadwlr. Hadlth , 296-297.). 


It is reported that I ughira reported a 
(blood money) for foeticide. In order 
hadlth, ‘Umar demanded a -witness, where 
forward and confirmed I. ughira's report 
oAU , iv, 26 b ( D iyat) , hadith no. 4570 * 


hadith concerning the diya 
to verify irughlra's reported 
upon Muhammad b. hasiams. cema 
.‘(cf. S3, iv, 325 (Diyat).; 

; Tdh, i, 8 .). 


Fasil, 56 a. 


Tab, VI, 132-153. 

Tab, VI, 154 . 

One of the many 'containers used for keeping documents. For the 
list of these containers, see, Supra , chapter IV, p.220,v> 2 -. 
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Although the sources tell ur that this container was full cf 
manuscripts’ 1- , they do not indicate the subject matter the suhuf 
contained therein. In view cf the fact that Abu ’1-Yasar was a 
distinguished schol-r cf health, we can safely expect these 
manuscripts to be nothing but hadith collections. 

That Abu ’1-Yasar was a scholar of hadith is evident from, a 

2 

report saying that he was sought after oy the traditionists, 

‘Ubada b. al-V.alid (d. circa 96 A.H.) and his father Walid b.‘Ubada. 

According to the report,these two scholars, who had set out in 

search of the hadith among the Ansar, were first benefitted by 
3 

Abu ’1-Yasar who was found accompanied by his servant carrying 
the dimama, full of suhuf .^ 

( 9) ' Kitab 1 of V.nr b. Hazm al-An s ari wJ ■ 91 A.h. }:- 

‘A.mr was in possession o r a written treatise on legal matters 
which was given to him by the Prophet at the time of his appointment 
as the governor of Najran. It contained laws regarding alms, blood 
money, inheritance and other matters relating to the Prophet's sunna 
(as-s adaoat wa’d-diyat wa ’ 1 - fare’id wa ’s-sunan ^. 

The sources mention this treatise as a ' kitab ' which may be 

Panyri , ii, 188, citing Ibn al-Qaysarani's Kita'o al-Jam t bay ? 1 
kitabay Abi Nasr Kalabadhi v;a Abi Pakr al-Isbahani.. . fi ri.idl 

- • .... -I-- - - —. % — -— — - ... ■ t t 

a 1-Bukhari wa I.vuslim , (Hyderabad, 1525/1905)? pp. 430-431 • 

Tab, V, 57-53.; Jarh , III, i, 95-96. 

Jar h, III, ii, 160.; St^, iv, 557 film ),; Is aba , iv, 221, no. 1254? 
Papyri , ii, 183. 

Sira , 961.; Bayan , i, 71.; Tanyid , 72.; I khtilsf , 17-18-? S-' . 
viii, 56 - 6 I. ( dasama ).; Umra , vi, 105. ; Kha ra , 42.; Amwal , 558-562; 
Anna!es , i, 1727-1729.; Imta c , i, 501-502.; 3agh , viii, 228.; 
l.'uwa tta’, iv, 175-176 f Uciul ). 
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translated both as 'letter' and a 'booklet'. Looking at various 

subjects with which it dealt, it appears that it was rather a 

'booklet' than merely a 'letter'. Furthermore, looking at the 

treatment received by one of the themes of this ' kitab ', and 

believing that similar treatment must have been received by other 

subjects as well, we come to the conclusion that this ' kitab 1 was 

more than a letter and was most probably a treatise. V.e find that 

the ' kitab al-Jarah 1 (section dealing with compensation for wounds) 

of this ' kitab ' not only contained the Prophet's rulings on the 

matter but also many verses from the Holy Qur’an. The section 

began with the statements 'These are the rules laid down by Allah 

and his Prophet ( had ha bayan min Allah wa rasulihi )' , followed 

2 

by a number of verses from the Qur’an . After this is given the 
chapter heading entitled 'This is the chapter on wounds 

X 

( hadha kitab al-Jara h)', followed by legal rules concerning wounds. 

It can be presumed that the plan followed in the chapter on 
■ lara h must have been followed with regard to other subjects as well. 

This, in turn, makes us believe that the document dealing 7.1 th at 
least four legal topics viz. blood money, alms, inheritance and 
taxes was not merely a 'letter' but at least a 'booklet' if not a 
'book'. 

The above 'booklet', written on a piece of leather ( ruq c at 
min adam ) remained preserved in‘Amr's family for many years. It 
is reported that the caliph‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz who, with a view 

3K, viii, 59* ( oasama ).; Sira , 961.; Khara j , 42.; V.atha’io , no .105 
The verses quoted were: 5:1-4. 

SI. , viii, 59 ( Qasama ). 
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t- secure authentic documents concerning; the Prophet's sunn a, v .'-3 
in corresnondance with different families known to have been in 
possession of such manuscripts, had written to Abu Bakr b. Luhammad 
b. ‘Amr b. Hazm as well. The caliph in this letter .had encuired from 

i < 

abu Bakr if he had with him some written ahadith of the Prophet 
concerning zakat.^ A similar letter was sent by the calioh to 


the family of c Umar b. al-Khattab. According to the reports,the 
required documents were found both in the families of‘Umar and 
‘Amr b. Hazm. The document found in the family of‘Umar was an 
epistle on zakat , which was prepared by‘Umar for the guidance of his 
governors.^ As regards the manuscript found in‘Amr's family, it 
was the same kitab which was given by the Prophet to his governor 
‘Amr b. Hazm in 10 A.Ii. when he was sent to Najran to instruct the 
Yemenites and to collect alms tax from them. 


As the contents of these manuscri d^s - both dealing with zak£t - 

were the same, caliph‘ijmar b. ( Abd al-Aziz, during his reign, issued 

a circular order to the effect that legal cases should be dealt 

4 

with in the light of these writings. 

The incidental reference to ‘Amr b. Hazrn's kitab in the above 
reoort points? to the existence of such a manuscript with him. This 
book, it seems, was’preserved in‘Amr's family for ouite a long time, 
for we read,on the testimony of Zuhri that he had found ‘Amr’s book 
in possession bf the letter's grandson Abu Bakr,from whoa he tool: 
and read it.^ 

Sun ar Jrrc . f Zakat aL-iMl v,a * 1-ghanan ). 

And , ii, 153 (Zakat).; SN, viii, 59 ( Qasama ). 

A mwal , p6P, 365 , 566, 579 et passim .; D . Li, 155 ( Zakat ). 

Hunan Pa rc /"( Zakat al-ibil ). 
bk, viii, 59 (dasama). 
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It is 


References to this book ;.re founu in other sources as well. 

said, for instance, that 'the book o-f < Amr b. Hazm has attained 

recognition with all the four imams (i.e. Abu Kanifa, Shaft*i, 

I.'alik ar.d Ibn jisnbal) and that it has been continually transmitted 

from one generation to another like the book of e Abd Allah b. ‘/nr b. al 

transmitted by*Amr b. Shu 4 ayb, on the authority of his father, on 

the authority of his grandfather. 11 In Ibn Kathir's words, "This 

book was commonly used by the scholars of the past and the present 

2 

who have placed their reliance in its contents." Speaking about 
this book, Ya*qub b. Sufyan says, "Ho book in my knowledge is more 
reliable than the book of c Amr b. Hazm, (for.) the companions used 
to refer to it and change their individual considered opinions 
( ra*y ) [if they clashed with the rulings found in this book]."' 

Shaft*i nuotes a report showing that‘Umar I was one of those who 
had don° so. According to this report 4 Umar once decided a case 
regarding the v.eregild of fingers on the basis of' a Prophet's 
tradition, saying: 'the compensation for wounds in the thumb is 
fifeteen camels, in the forefinger and middle finger ten camels 
each, in the ring finger, nine camels and in the little finger 
six camels'. But later on when he found a tradition saying: 'the 
compensation for wounds in any of the fingers is ter: camels', he 
changed his earlier decision in the light of this hsdith/’ This 

second hadith, the report auds, was found in the book ( kitab ) 

/ 5 

hanaed over to Arnr b. Hazm by the Prophet. 

^ Nash, iii, 542. 

2 ’ - 

Tam-i n, ii, 55 1. 

^ Tanri h, ii, JBl. 

4 IkhtilSf , 17 -lb. 

5 


Ikhtilaf, IB 
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This incidental reference to the kitab of ‘act provides suf^icic-nt 
evidence for the exister.ee of a hadith manuscript with ‘Amr b. Hazm. 

In addition to the book referred to above, ‘Amr was in possession 
of a kitab containing the rules regarding the zakat on animals 
and crops, rules concerning booty, blood money and prayer, and a 
list of actions considered as major sins ( kaba*ir ). ^ An incidental 
reference to this kitab is found in the report saying, " ‘Ata’ b. 

Rabah had read the hadith 'the ablution is not coaolete without 

• » 

al-madr.ad a (rinsing the mouth) ana al-istinshao (throwing the water 

up into the nostrils and blowing it back)' in the kitab of Ibn Hasm 

2 

given to him by the Prophet." 

In fact ‘Amr had collected together twenty-one official 
documents of the Prophet which he received from time to time. 

These he had edited along with the book on zakat referred to above. 

This compilation of ‘Amr has been well preserved in Ibn Tulun's 
book " I*.lam ss-sa*ilin ‘an kutub sayyid al-mursalin " in the form of an 
appendix. The compendium ascribed to ‘Amr b. Hazm has been 

transmitted by a reputed traditionist of Daybul (present Thatta, 

- “3 

in Pakistan) named Abu Ja‘far ad-Deybuli. 

(10) 'Su huf of Shar.mhun al-Azdi al-An s ari :- 

The companion, Shamghun was an advocate of writing, who used 
to write on both sides of the papyrus. He is said tc be the first 

A 

who bound the loose sheets by pressing and sewing them together/' 

^ Tab, I, ii, 19»; V.atha > io , no. 110-C. 

^ Fasi/, 

5 I‘lam , 40 - 52 . 

4 Isaba, ii, 156 ,*no. 3921. 
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His written collection of ahadith was known as 'suhuf. 




(ll) ' huskha' of Samura b. Jundub ( ci. 3? A.h.’i ;- 

Samura b.' Jundub (d. 59/60 A.H.) is reported to have collected 

the a hadith in a bock called * nuskha 1 .^ It was also known as 
- 5 - 4 5 

1 sa hifa 1 , 1 risala 1 ~ and ' kitab ' J . The collection was receive; 

6 -7 

by his son, Sulayman , and by Hasan al-Basri , both of whom are 
reported to have transmitted the a hadith from it. Of Sulayman it 
is said that 'he transmitted from his father a lengthy book 
( r.awa 'an obi hi nuskha kabira )’ . According to another report 

c 

this nuskha was handed ever to him by his father in written form.' 

I bn Sirin, who praised this book^, states that 'the risala which 
Samura wrote for his sons contained much h ood th f ilm, knthir ) 1 . 


Hasan al-Basri han also transmitted Samura's collection of 

• • 

IP _ 

ah adi th . ‘ In Yah.ya b. Sa‘id al-Tattan's words, "the a hadi th 

of Samura transmitted bv al-Hasan are said to have come from a 
- 15 

kitab .' ETarwan b. Ja 4 far b. Sa^d b. Samura is also reported to 
have received Samura's hadith in written form."^ 


Is aba , ii, 156, no. 5921 . 

^ Tahdh, iv, 193. 

5 Hst, ii, 10 / 25 . 

^ Tahdh, iv, 236.; feist , ii, IO/ 23 . 


6 

7 

6 


9 


Tab,VII, i, 115* The ' nuskha ' and ' risala 1 o-' Samura, mentioned in 
the sources, apparently look two indeoenuent works of Samura, 
but most probably they are identical, as is suggested by 
C-oldziher. cf. feist , ii, 10 / 23 * 

Tahdh, iv, 196. 

Tab, VII, i, 115*; Tahdh, i.i, 207-269* 

Tahdh , iv, 198. 

Tahdh, iv, 256-237. 


10 

11 


15 


Tahdh, iv, 236 . 

Tahdh , iv, '’256-237- 

Tab, VII, *i-, 115*; Tahdh, ii. 267* 


Ta_b, VII, i, lip. 
14 Jarh, IV, i, 276. 
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Thus we see that Samura's written collection is known through 
the statements of his own pupils and pupils of these pupils. 

(12) ' Kutub' -of Abu Hurayra (d. 59 A.H. ):- 

Aou Kurayra cane from Yemen to Medina and. embraced Islam in 

7 A.H. bince then till Muhammad 1 s death he remained constantly 

in the Prophet's company and seized thereby an opportunity to 

collect the traditions. He himself claims to have recounted the 

greatest number of ah adi th . The Prophet had also confirmed that 

2 

Abu Hurayra was the most anxious student of traditions. 

_ Although he is acknowledged to have reported the largest 
number of a hadith . opinions differ about his written collection 
of traditions. 

According to one report, Abu Hurayra is said to have admitted 

3 

himself that he did not write down the ah adith . Comparing himself 

with his fellow companion, *Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-As, he is 

reported to have said, "Among all the companions of the Prophet 

there is none who had transmitted s greeter number of ah ad1th than 

myself except‘A.bd Allah b. 4 Amr b. al-As, who used to write them 

A 

down while I did not do so." In another report, he is said to 
have stated, "fte neither write nor dictate traditions". It is 


Ho is said to h;-ve transmitted 5374 ah adi th . (cf. Tad rib , 205.; 
Ta hdith , 47-48.) 

bB, i, 37 flitn ).; iv, 245 (Rinao). 

‘lira , 11a. 

Tacyid , 82-84.; Bayan , i, 70*5 SB, i, A1 ( *Ilm ).; Fasil, 54b, j^s. 
Bayan , i, 6b.; ‘ llm , 11a. 
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further reported that Abu Hurayra, along with his other colleagues, 
was discouraged by the prophet to write down the traditions.^ 

All these reports show that Abu Hurayra was not in favour of 
writing down a hadith . But alongside these, we find many reports 
showing his favourable attitude towards recording of the Prophet's 
hadith. 


V.e find, for example, a report on Abu Hurayra's own authority, 

saying that he possessed so much written material (of hadith) that 

2 

it might fill five bags. It is also reported that he had acnuxred 

3 4 

the knowledge of reading and writing and had learnt even Persian' 

5 

and Abyssinian. The most important report in this connection is 
found in Ibn *Abd al-Barr's Jami*' Bayari al-ilm , where it is 
mentioned that once Abu Hurayra took Hasan b. ‘Amr b. Umayya ad-Damri 
to his house and shoved him many books ( kutubar. kst•;i ra ) containing 

the Prophet's ah adit’n . c Again, it is reported that he showed his 

_ - 7 

books of ah adit'n to Ibn Vahb. 

Two explanations can be offered to explain the above 
contradictory reports regarding Abu Hurayra's written records of 
the Prophet's traditions. 


TaayId , 35-55- 

2 - 

H ilya , i, 381♦; Fas il , 66a. 

"5 * - 

J Tao.vid , 35-54- 
Sunan(B ), vii, 3- 

^ Tadwin Hadith, 439- 

6 " ■ _ 

Eayan , i, 74-; A*lso see Taratib , ii, 246. 

^ Fa th , i, 14®♦ 
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Firstly, the report about the Prophet's forbidding A'ou Hurayra 
to v.rite down his hedith seems strargf in the nr-.nunce of the well 
known hadith in which the Prophet pays compliments to Abu Hurayra 
by acknowledging him as the most anxious student of traditions.'*' 

However, this interdiction, if there was one, has beer, well 
explained by Hamidullah. He states that Abu Hurayra had come from 
Yemen where the ’Kusnad* and not the Arabic script was in vogue. 

Since he had learnt the Arabic script recently and must have been 
making mistakes, the Prophet did not trust him. Furthermore, he 
was not well versed in the vur’an and could hardly distinguish 
between the words of God and of Muhammad, at least in the beginning. 
Hence the interdiction. But when this condition no more existed 
and Abu Hurayra became well versed in the Arabic language and 

2 

proficient enough in religious studies, he was permitted to write. 

Secondly, it looks that the contradictory reports represent 
two stages of Abu Hurayra’s literary career. These stages can be 
described as (i) eaiier and (ii) later. V.e discuss them one by one. 

(i) Earlier Stage : 

In the former earlier stage, Abu Hurayra possessed a powerful 
retentive memory. Being too confident of his memorisation power, he 
decided to preserve all the Prophetic traditions in the safe 
depository of heart, instead of writing them down. This does not 
mean that he was against writing. We have seen that while 
comparing his knowledge o r hadith with that of ‘Abd Allahb. *Amr b. al-As, 
he did not discredit the latter for recording the ah adith . He 

33, i, '57 Cllm )iv, 24=5 ( Riqaa ).; Tab, IV, ii, 56 . 

Sahifa, 57•- 


1 

2 



simply said that 
aid not write, 
writing. In it, 
not disapproving 


‘hbd Allah wrote the traditions while he hir.seif 
'he statement does not show his ••■version towards 
he merely seems boasting of his. powerful memory 
of writing as such. 


J 


Perhaos the story of his refusal to dictate the ahadith to 

* - - • — - 

Larwan b. al-Hakara and the latter’s resort to trickery in order 
to have them written down,^ belongs to this ’earlier stage 1 of 
his literary career. 


Abu iiurayra’s reluctance to dictate the ah adith may also be 

due to‘Umar’s fear who had warned the former of severe punishment 

2 

if he did not refrain from paying too much importance to hadith.* 
‘Umar's prohibitive order, however, remained operative only till 
his death, after which Abu liurayra again concentrated on hadith and 


1 


According to the story, marwari placed his secretary Abu , z-Za‘?.a 6 a 
behind a curtain ana then reouested Abu Hureyra to relate 
traditions. V.hile the latter transmitted trie traditions orally, 
the secretary wrote them down in black and white and thus made 
a written collection of Abu Hurayra’s hadith. (of. Taoyia , /J1.; 
Nubala ’, ii, 431-452.; Kuna , 53* 5 I saba , iv, 205, no. 1190.; 

Tadwin . Hadith , 01-82.; Papyri , ii, 20.) The sources indicate 
that this was a large collection of hadith, for the secretary 
is reported to have said that he had written a large number of 
ah adith ( katabtu hadithan katnira ) that day. (cf. hubada’, ii, 
431-432.). 

Perhaps this collection of Abu Hurayra’s hadith had 
reached *Abd al-Aziz b. T-'arwan, whose interest in the hadith ;as 
so great that he has been listed among the traditionists. It 


is reported that he had asked the well known traditionist, 

Kat ir b. hurra, to record for him the traditions of the well 
known companions excepting those of Abu Hurayra v/hose transmit 
ahad ith , he said, he already had. (cf. Tab, VII, ii, l r )7»; 

Pacyri , ii, 20.; Buhuth, 149*; Sahifa, 39, where Hanidullah 
wrongly r scribes this anecdote to‘Umar b. ‘Aba al-Aziz.) 


This report suggests that ‘Abd a 1-Aziz b. 
obtained from his fa ther the collection of Abu 
whicr. was made through trickery. 


Parvar. must have 
hurayra '3 h'-d :, h 


tei 


ranar, X, 849*; Tdh, i, 


r’a sj 1, boa. 


2 


7 • 

! • % 






That Abu Kurayra was in favour of hadith recording is evident 
from the fact that his students not only made written collections 
of his hadith but presented then to him for perusal and to obtain 
his permission to transmit their, on his authority. Furthermore, we 
are told that his hadith sessions in I.edina had attracted a large 


number of pupils, who made written collections of hadith from his 

2 3 

lectures. Thus the well known scholars, like Hammam b. I.'.unabbih , 

Bashir b. Nahik 4 , ‘^qba b. Abi ’ 1-Kasna’ , I.iuhamxiad b. Girin 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


t'.usnad , ii, 275* > Tdh , i, 31-35** Nubala’, ii, 433-434*436*440»443-444** 

rapyri , ii, 14. 

maenad , ii, 275.; Tdh, i, 31-35*; Nuoala ’, ii, 434-435* 436*440,443-444*5 
rapyn, ii, 14.; IsTT'ab, iv, 209. 

nls hadith collecTTvnT - Khown as 'Ga hifa 1 has been discovered and 

edited by Dr. Ilamidullah. (cf. Hamidullah (ed.) Ga hifa Hannaa b, l.unabbih, 

Damascus, 1372/1953* 

He collected the traditions in a book and presented it to Abu Kurayra, 
seeking his permission to transmit on his authority. The permission 
was readily given, (cf. Tab, VII,i, 162.; ‘ IIn , lla-llb, Bayar. , i, ?2.; 

GD, i, 127.; Taoyid , 101.; Tahdh , i, 470.' 

His hadith collection is known as 1 r.uskha 1 ,0 cop t) of which was in 
possession of Dhahabi. (cf. I ir.an , i:i, 8b, no. 5085*) 

His hadith collection, known as 1 kitab 1 esme in possession of YahyTi b. Sirin 
It was written on an old parchment. There were circles after 
every ten a hadith . It also contained sayings of Abu Kurayra 
separately, (cf. Irla ’, 173 *) 
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and Sa £ id a 1 -liaqburi, ^ have all made written compendia of hadith 
from him. 


Under these circumstances it does not seem improbable that 

Abu Hurayra himself possessed some written collection of a hadith . 

The report that he had shown a number of books to Hasan b. ‘Anr b. Uiaayya 

cannot, therefore, be outrightly rejected. On the contrary, the report 

suggests that although he used to narrate orally, he possessed written 

manuscripts with him. This is apparent from his remark, 'If you 

(Hasan b. *Amr) had haard this tradition from me, it should be in written 

form with me.' This becomes clearer when we read the whole report 

according to which he caught hold of Hasan's arms, took him to his 

house and showed him a large number of books, one of which 

2 

contained the hadith in question. 


A corroborative evidence for 
bocks is his statement in which he 
material to fill live bags"' -as 
during the second 'later stage' >f 
preferred ?.riting over memory. 


the existence of Abu TIurayra's 
says, "I nave enough written 
tatement ‘which was, perhaps, made 
his literary career when he had 


In the light of the 
Abu Hurayra was not only 
but he had written bocks, 
of the first century and 


above observations, v.e may maintain that 
not illiterate as suggested by some,^ 
Brow-ne lists him among the literates 
remarks, "manuscript notes, however, 


Tohdh , ix, 342.; Jarh , I, ii, 85 .; Tdh, i, 110. 

2 - 

Bayan , i, 74*5 Taratib , ii, 24 b. 

^ H ilyn , i, 381.; Fasil, 66a. 

i-apyri , ii, 9, 1*7» 37, 61. 


4 



first 


were constantly made at an earlier date, cur in;: th 
century of the Flight, by such men as Abu Hurayra, 

b. al-Asi, az-Xuhri... and Hasan of Basra, who in 

• ' < • 

ordered that these notes should be burned at their 
because they were mere aids to memory...." 


‘Abdu llah 


some case 
death, 


b. 



(13) ' Kitab 1 of huhammad b. ‘Amr b. Hazm (d. 63 A.H. ):- 

The successor scholar, Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Hazm has been 

_ 2 

described as a learned fan in . He transmitted the traditions from 
4 Uraar, ‘Amr b. al-As and his own father, 4 Amr b. Hazm, the famous 
governor of Najran.^ 

He.is credited with a book on blood money ( kitab fi’l-unul ) 
But it appears that it was the same book which was sent by the 

C 

Prophet to ‘Amr b. Hazm, his father. 


History of Persia , i, 272. 

2 Asma’, I, i, 89 . 

^ Asma’, I, i, 89 . 

^ Papyri , ii,_ 29, n. 229. 

^ Sira, 961.; Bay an , i, 71.; Taoyiri , 72.; SN, viii, 'yG-Sl 

( Oasnma ); K ha raj , 42.; Aav.al , 398-362.; Annales , i, 1727-1729; 
Imta*, i, BCl-o02. 
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(14) * Sah tfa 1 of *Abl Allah ‘Air.r o. a . - A s (d. 6 i A»K. ): - 

‘Abd Allah b. c Amr b. al-As, a scholar companion, not only 
knew Arabic but could read Syriac'*' and was given to intensive study 

p 

of the books of the scripturians ( a'hl al-kitab ) He is said to 
have had doctrinal discussions with the converted Jews^ and had 
compiled a voluminous book entitled 1 sah ifa yarmukiya 1 * on the 

5 

basis of his study of Christian and Jewish literature. 


Being a pious literate muslim, he was keenly interested in the 
Prophet's sunna. He not only heard the traditions but committed 
them to writing. Perhaps he began to make his own collection after 
he came to know that his fellow companions were doing the same . 0 
His famous collection, containing the sayings and doings of 

■7 

Muhammad, is known as *'as-sah ifa a s-s adina" (the truthful record). 

It is reported that he used to record everything that he heard from 
0 

the Prophet , 90 much so that some of his colleagues objected to 
his recording. They said that the Prophet was after all a man who 
might say something not worth recording. Hearing this, ‘Abd Allah 
refrained from waiting. But when he consulted the Prophet on this 
matter and sought his permission to record his sayings, the latter 


Tab, VII, ii, 169. 

^ Si), ii, 212.; Hilya , i, 280.: Nuba la*, iii, 57*; Musr.ad , ii, 

183, 209, 219, *222.; I.'usnad (Sh) , ix, 253-234.; TafsTr , r.ii, 
252-253.; TJsd , iii, 233. 

^ Tafsir , xiii, 164*, Hilya , vi, 52, 54*5 Papyri , ii, 9« 

^ Tad-win Hadith , 67 .; Sa hifa , 23 . 

^ llusnod^, ii, 195*5 Tdn , i, 36 .; Nubala *, iii, 54.; Futuh Mi sr,i, 55< 
Annales , i, 464 - 465 *; Usd , iii, 233* 

^ Hasll, 36 a. For details, see supra , chapter IV,p 214-215. 


Tab,_II, ii, 125-; IV, ii, 8-9*; VII, ii, 139.; SD, i, 127-; 
Tacyid , 84.;~ Huba-la *, iii, 58*5 Fasil, 34b.; Ma <, arif , 156 . 

Tab, IV, ii, 8-9* 


8 
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said, 'Write down, for I speak nothing but the truth ( ma khara.ja 
ntinni ilia haqq )'.^ This express permission cleared all his. 
doubts and he resumed the task of recording- the Prophet's sunna 
in a book (sa hifa) • which he himself namea as 'as-s adiqa ' (the veracious 


x 2 


His own testimony about the source of information of this 
sa hifa is that he heard its contents directly from the Prophet. He 
clearly stated that there was no intermediate link of transmitter 
'between him and the Prophet ( hadhihi ma sami^tu min Rasul Allah , 
laysa br-yrii wa bayrahu ahad ).^ He further says that whenever I 
used to hear anything from the Prophet I wrote it down in this book. 1 ^ 
In another report he states that all that the Prophet spoke, whether 
'yes' or 'no', we wrote it down f naktub na yaqul la aw na‘am ).^ 


The last two statements of *Abd Allah b. *Amr b. al-As along with 

that of Abu Eurayra that c Abd Allah used to write down the a hadith 

while he himself did not do so,^ suggest that the receptacle of 

these a hadith i.e. the sa hifa of *Abd Allah b. e Amr b. al-As, must 

7 

have been a large one. 


On the basis of another report saying that he had memorised 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Taqyld, 

79- 

31.; Fasil, 

34a- 

•34b. 

•5 SD, i, 125 .; 

Ba 

yan,i, 

71*5 

i,Lusnad, 

ii» 

162, 192 , 

207, 

215 . 





Tab, II 

> ii 

, 125 .; iv, 

ii» 

8 - 9 . 

VII, ii, 189 

• > 

lacv^Id, 

79-5 

Pasil, 

34b. 







Lusnad 

(Sh) 

, ix ; 235 .; 


•id, 

84 .; Tab, II, 

ii» 

126.; 

IV, ii, 


VII, ii, 169*; Esd , iii, 2.54* 

Taqyld , 86* 

Lusnad (oh), i, l?2.n. referring Futuh I.'is r (Leiden, 1910), 256-257* 
3ayar: , i, JO. 

Ibn Ilanbal's musnad contains 627 ahadith transmitted bv ‘Abel Allah 
b. *Anr b. al-Is,. cf: Lusnad ( Sh ) 9 vois. ix, x, xi, hadith nos* 

6477-7103. 
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1000 traditions , read along with the one saying that he recorded 
everything that he heard from the Prophet 1 ", it can be inferred that 
the sa hifa under consideration contained 1000 a hadith . 

This sa hifa 'remained preserved in his family for cuite a long 

time. First it was inherited by his grandson Shu 4 ayb b. IPuhammaa, 

and then, after Shu 4 ayb's death, it came in possession of ‘Amr, the 

great grandson of‘Abd Allan b. ‘Amr b. al-As.'’ This‘Amr (d. 118/120 

A.H.) transmitted the traditions from this sah ifa and incurred thereby 

the criticism of such critics who disapproved of narrating the hadith 

without its formal hearing from the teacher.^ Despite this criticism 

the traditions from this sahifa abound in classical hadith collect- 

ions. In fact all the traditions having the isnad 'From‘Amr 

b. Shu 4 ayb, from his father, from his grandfather' have come from 

5 

this sahifa. 

• — • . 

Although the original sah ifa is now lost, almost all its 
contents have been incorporated in Ibn Hanbal's voluminous i.'usnad , 
in a chapter, entitled 'I.l usnad ‘Abd Allah b. 4 Amr b. a 1 -A s 1 .^ Kujahid 
(d. 102 A.H.) is reported to have seen this sa hifa in possession 
of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-A?. ^ It is said to have survived till the 
time of‘Umar II, when its copies were dispatched to the caliph for 
Zuhri's use.k 

Usd , iii, 233> where the word aathal has been used in the sense 
of hadith. 

Taoyid , 85- 

Tahdh , viii, 54 . 

Asma ’, 1, ii, 29 .; Kifaya , 907* 

Tahdh, viii, 54* 

I,uscad (^h), xi, x, xi, nos. 6477-7103. 

Tab, II, ii,-129.; IV, ii, 8-9*5 Usd , iii, 234 . 

Papyri , ii37* 
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It seems that ‘Aba Allah used this sahifa for dictating 

• — » . — 


traditions 


to his 


students. 


1 


Vie are told of two scri bes who used 


to write down his dictation, perhaps, from this sa hifa . 


This sa hifa was highly treasured by its author, ‘Abd Allah 

b. ( rXiT b. al-As. Once when Mujahid called on him and tried to 

pick up the sah ifa from under the mat on which he was sitting 

( min taht mifrashihi) . he forbade him to do so.^ Although he had 

never denied anything to Mujahid, he made an exception in this case 

and stopped him from taking this sa hifa . That he considered it a 

treasure is apparent from another report which says that he used to 

keep his vvritten material in a box,^ It is related that one day 

- 5 

when he was asked about a hadith, he took out a kitab from a box 

6 

(s ur.duq ) and related therefrom the hadith in question. 


Another casual reference to the existence of this written 
recora with ‘Abd Allah b. c Amr b. al-As is found in the report ascribed 
to Abu Rashid al-Hibrani. He tells us that once when he came to 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-As and asked him to relate what he had heard 
from the prophet, he (*Abd Allah) hanaed over a book (sah ifa ) to him 
(Rashid) saying that it contained the Prophet's hadith. when Rashid 
looked into it, he found, among other traditions, a formula of prayer 
( du‘a) to be recited in the morning and in the evening, which was 

Ta^yid , 85,rt. 182, citing Ibn ‘Asakir's Tarikh Dimasho , vi, 49 . 

^ Khi tat, ii, 532 . 

^ Tacyid , 84 .; Fas il , 54b.; Usd , iii, 254. 

^ (Sh), x, 172-174.; hisa n, xv, 275* (8. V.Z ahm ). 

Referring perhaps to his 's adina . 1 
^ Lisan, xv, 275*5 (S.V. Z ahm ).; Musnad (Sh), x, 172-174* 
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taught by the Prophet to Abu Bakr on the request of the latter. 
This report proves that ‘Abci Allah b. *Amr b. al-As had a written 
record of the Prophet's sur.na. 


A corroborative evidence of the existence of 4 Abu Allah's sah ifa 

is provided by the well known statement of Abu Kurayra in which he 

refers to the former's practice of recording the Prophet's hadith. 

He says, 'ho one from among the companions possesses larger number of 

a hadith than myself except ‘Abd Allan b. { Amr b. al-As, who used to 

2 

write them down while I did not do so.' 

V-e have seen that 4 Abd Allah b. 4 Amr b. al-As used to dictate 
a hadith to his students^. To take an example, Abu Sabra reports 
that he (‘Aba Allah) dictated to me a hadith from his collection of 
a hadith which he had heard from the Prophet^. Another of his 
students, Shufa b. f lati* ^ is reported to have written down two 
books from his dictations. 


His dictations could have come either from the sahifa in ouestion 

t — • ■ — *—- 

or from some other written record of his, for he is reported to have 

7 

possessed numerous books , and is also said to have collected the 

Q 

fatawa (legal decisions) of the caliph'Umar. 

* Taoyid , 85« . 

^ Taoyid , 82.; Bay an , i, 70.; SD (lied), i, 10 J.; 

^ Pughith , 216.; Taoyid , 8p,n. 182. 

^ Musnad (Sh), x, 28. 

^ Also known as Shufa b. Matih.( cf. Kashahir, 121, no. 940. ) 

£ 

Khi tat, ii, 332 . 

7 

' Tdh , i, 36 .; liusnad , ii, 176. 

8 

Sunan Sure, 433* 
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(15) ' Kutub' of *Abida b. < Ai,-.r as-2--.lrr.ani (d. 64/72 A.H. ) 

‘Abide, belonged to the category of those writers who destroyed 
their manuscripts for fear that their writings night reach incompetent 
hands and be misused. It is said that this Kufic scholar had written 
down the a hadith in books. 3ut when death approached him, he sent 
for his manuscripts and erased them, saying, "I fear that after my 
death they would reach incompetent hands and suffer interpolation. 

( fa yar ’ a « uha ghayr mav.adi*iha )".* According to another report, he 

2 

left a Mill to the effect that his books be either burnt or erased. 

It is evident from both reports that he was in possession of written 
a hadith _though the manuscripts were destroyed subsequently. 

- 3 

Abida, who is listed among the opponents of hadith writing , is 
said to have forbidden his students to write down his traditions. 

This prohibition reflects nothing but his fear which he had shown 
at his death bed, namely the possibility of the desecration of his 

books. It was owing to this apprehension that he had forbidden his 

- - 4 

student, Ibrahim to retain any book from him for posterity. 


Abiaa's collections of hadith may not hi ve survived longer but at 
any rate he did write down the traditions. 


^ Tab, VI, 65-; Tanyid , 6l.; SD, i,121.; Dayan , i, 67 .; 'ilm, 9b. 
2 Tagyid , 62. 

^ tagyid , 45» 46 .} Tab, VI, 63 .; Bayan , i, 67 .; SD, i, 120-121. 

4 Tab, VI, 63 .; SD, i, 120. 
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(16) ' Kutub' of "Abd Allah b.‘Abbas (d. 66 A.K. ):- 

Ibn ‘Abbas belongs to the category of those literary figures of 
early Islam, whose interest lay not only in theology but in other 
disciplines as well. "Ata* b. Abi Rabah (d. 114 A.H.) gives the 
following description of Ifcn‘Abbas' literary calibre: "Some people 
used to come to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas to study poetry, others to study 
genealogy, yet others to study pre-Islamic history of the Arabs... 

He had fixed certain days to teach certain subjects. Thus he 
alloted one day in a week for teaching the fich (lav/), the next day 
for the ta’wil (commentary of the Qur’an), the third day for the 
niaghazi (battles of the Prophet), another day for the shi* - r (poetry) 
and a day for the ayyan al-A.ra b (pre-Islamic history)."'*' 

2 

Ke began his literary cax’eer after the death of the Prophet. 

In due course, he excelled in various branches of knowledge, especially 
the jar’an and the hadith. As regards the former, he came to be 

3 

knov/n as the father of all t afsir works. So far as his interest in 
the hadith is concerned, it appears that he was genuinely interested 
in its preservation. He used to compare the Giir’an with the hadith 
and asked his pupils to pay due attention to the recording of the 
latter. As for the Qur’an, he said that it was already preserved 
and collected (mah fu z ma,jmu c ). It was only the hadith, he stressed, 
which needed determined efforts to preserve it. He suggested the 

narration of a hadith among the companions as one of the means to 

4 • - 

preserve it. Ke himself was an assiduous collector of hadith and 

■*■ Tab, II, ii, 122.; Bagh , i, 175* 

* Tab, II, i, 121. 

Papyri, ii,9»99« > GAL , i,190.; GALS . i.351. : Historical Sources , 151-1 32. 
Tdh , iii, 9^5* 


3 

4 


j • 
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akhbar not only from ine Ansar but also from the Jews and the 
Christian Arabs.^ 


In order to hear the traditions from the companions’ mouth he 
used to call at their houses in unfavourable hot and windy weather. 
Although the companions, on their part, were willing to go to his 
house and relate the traditions he wanted to hear, saving thereby 
the cousin of the Prophet from sufferings of scorching heat and 

dusty winds, he did not agree to it. His usual reply used to be, 

, . 2 
'No, I must come to you (if 1 am real searcher after knowledge;’. 

He was very careful in accepting the traditions. Hence he was not 

contented with only one isr.ad for a tradition. Instead, he searched 

for as many narrators as he could find for the reports of the Prophet. 

It is said that he sometimes enquired some iO companions about one 

oarticular hadith.^ 


One may ask at this point: When Ibn “Abbas was so much interested 

in the Prophet's traditions, why is the 'hadith' not mentioned in 

the list of subjects in which he was said to have excelled ar.d for 

4 

each of which he had devoted special sessions? 


In order to explain away this objection, it is necessary to 
note the relationship between the hadith and the fioh in early Islam. 
Th those days, the knowledge of hadith was a prerequisite condition 


Panyri , i, 47-43.; ii, 9, 99, 193. 

^ Tab, II, i, 121.; Su.nna (Sib), 76-77*; Bayan , i, 8p-86. 

^ Nusala *, iii, 231 * 

^ The list contained the following branches of knowledge; Fi^h 
(law), Ta’wil (commentary on the Qur’an.), maghazi (war), Shi 1, r 
(poetry) and Ayyam al-Arab (pre-Islamic history), cf. Tab. IL, ii, 
121-122. 
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for the knowledge of fl.qh « Thus there could be no fan in (scholar) 
at that time without having a sound knowledge of Ijadith. Hadith, 
in fact, formed the basis of not only f iqh but also of ta*wil 
(commentary on -the Qur’an) and even of maghazi .With this role 
of hadith in mind, the objection can be explained thus: Actually 
there was no necessity, in the above report, of specific mention of 
hadith while dealing with Ion‘Abbas' knowledge of fiqh , for it 
included in its scope the hadith as well. 

Although few reports have come down to us regarding Ibn‘Abbas' 

_ 2 

aversion to the writing down of a hadith , yet the majority of them 

show that not only did he approve of recording the traditions but 

had himself dictated them to his students.^ Furthermore, he is 

/ 

reported to have advised people to fetter knowledge in writing and 

_ _ 5 

had himself employed scribes to record the a hadith for him. 

Looking at his literary career one tends to disregard the reports 
in which he is said to have disapproved of writing the hadith. It 
appears that these prohibitions were meant to discourage the recording 
of the Qur'an and the hadith in the same sheet, thus mixing the text 
of one with that of the other. 

Vie have already seen that he had fixer! certain days for teaching 
different subjects. V, : e are also told that his teaching circle during 

1 Papyri » i» 15* 

Tao.yid , 42-45*5 Bay an , i, 64-63* 5 f Ilm , 4a. 
y Taoyid, 102.; Fasil, 3ba-33b. 

A 1 s 

Taqyid , 92.; Bayan , i, 72.; Ilm , lib. 

Is aba , ii, 552, no. 4781* 
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the ha.i.j season used to be enlarged and that even non-Arabs were 

benefitted by his lectures through the intermediary of interpreiei'S.' 
He was so keen to impart religious education th= t he is said to have 

put shackles in the feet of his client and pupil, ‘Ikrima tc teach 

him the our’an and the sunna . 4 


In the light of these reports it is rightly expected from 

him that he should leave some written record of the Qur’an and the 

hadith. As regards the former, mention nay be made of his famous 

5 

tafsir which was handed down by his student liujahid b. Jacr." 

Regarding his p-ractice of recording traditions we are told that he 

used to write down everything that he heard^ and soir.etiir.e3 employed 

7 

his slave for this purpose. Ke is said to have made a collection 

8 

of 1660 traditions which, on account of his tender age at the time 
of the Prophet's death,he must have heard from his fellow companions 


It should be remembered that many scholars used to hold hadith 
sessions during the hp.j.j pilgrimage ( ayyam al-nawasim ). (cf. Tdh , 
i, 242 ). Hushaym b. Bashir (d. 183 A.H.), for instance, had 
attended the lectures of Zuhri, Abu Zubayr and‘Arnr at Ilecca on 
one of these occasions, (cf. Tdh , i, 229). Also see Ba.van , i, 45, 
for Abii Kanifa’s eye witness account of hadith sessions during the 
ha.j,i » 

2 Isti c ab , ii, 353 * 

^ SB, iv, 400 (A hkam ). 

4 Tab, II, i, 133. 

9 - e ■ 

Tabari gives the following account of how the tafsir of Ibn Abbas 

was compiled. He says, "ilujahid b. Jabr (d. 104 A.H.) put questions 

to Ibn‘Abbas while a scribe wrote down the answers from the letter’s 

dictation, until the entire tafsir of Ibn ‘Abbas v/as completed." 

(cf. Paoyri , ii, 98 ♦; Tafsir , i, $0 .; Two Tu^addirnas , 193*) 

Despite this report, it is said that Ibn‘Abbas left no 

finally fixed texts and that the tafsix - works which no?; go under 

his name include- materials a..ded from time to time by pupils, 

editors and transmitters, almost all of whom committed their 

materials to writing, (cf. Papyri , ii, 99, referring GAL, i, 190.; 

gals, i, 331 .) 

^ Tab, II, ii,. 123.; Taqyid , 92. 

^ Taratib , ii, 247 * 

& Tadrib, 205 “ 



o one report, he used 


and not directly from the Prophet. According t 
to carry wooden tablets (alwah) with him to write down the traditions'^ 

A.part from his tafsir , the following written collections of 

Ibn ‘Abbas have been mentioned in the sources: 

(i) Camel-load of kutub or dafatir : It is said that Ibn‘Abbas 

possessed such a large collection of books that it needed a beast of 

2 

burden to transfer them from one place to another. 

Despite giving some allowance for exaggeration in this report 
we can admit that he possessed a large number of books. Most 
unfortunately v/e are not told of the subject matter of these 'camel¬ 
loads of dafatir 1 . But in view of his special interest in the Qur’an 
and the hadlth, we can certainly expect some tafsir work and hadith 
collection among these books. This, in fact, is borne out by the 

fact that the scholars like ‘ikrima and Ibn‘Uqba have made copious 
’ 3 

extracts from these books. 

These books are reported to have reached Ibn‘Abbas' slave student 
Kurayb, v/ho later entrusted them to Musa b. ‘Uqba . 4 It is mentioned 
that whenever‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas wanted any of his father's 
books, he used to write to Kurayb: 'send me such and such a book 
(sa hifa ) 1 , whereupon Kurayb copied the recuired volume and sent it 
to ‘All . 5 

Tab, II, ii, 123.; Taoyid , 91-92. 

2 • 

Tab, V, 216.; Taovid , 136.: "Earliest Biographies...", LC, ii,l67. 

5 Tanyld , I 36 .; T£_b, V, 216. 

4 Tab, V, 216.; Taoyid , 19, I 36 . 

5 Tab, V, 216.; Tacfyid , 136.; Shadh , i, 114. 



We find an incidental reference of these books in the following 
report of‘Ikrima, the pupil of Ibn ‘Abbas. Speaking about a certain 
letter he is reported to have said, "I found it among the books 
(kutub) of Ibntabbas after his death and I copied it."'*" 

(ii) Copy of the .judgements of ‘Aii : He was also in possession 

of a copy of ‘Ali's legal sentences (qada*), which was seen with him 

2 3 

by Ta’us." Ke had copied it for one of his students. y 

(iii) His books in possession of few r.^-n o p Ta’ if ; During his 
old. age when his eyes failed him few men from Ta’if are reported to 
have brought some of his books ( kutub min kutubihi ) and read to him 
for collation.^ 

(iv) His collection of traditions from Rafi c b. Khadi.j : Salma, 

the maid servant of the Prophet and the wife of Abu Hafi 4 b. Khadij, 

gives an eye witness account of Ibn‘Abbas' practice of writing of 

hadith from her husband. She states, "I saw V.bd Allah b. ‘Abbas 

coming to (my husband) Abu Rafi‘ , carrying wooden tablets ( alwah ) and 

3 

writing down matters concerning the practices of the prophet. 

(v) His book with Hakan b. Micsam : It seems that a written 
record of Ibn‘Abbas' Ijadith reached al-Kakam b. Mips am, of whom it 
is reported that his entire collection of Ibn‘Abbas' transmission, 

with the exception of four a hadith which he had personally heard 

* £ 
from him, came from the kitab (book). 

■*" "Von Kramer 1 s edition...", JAS3 , xxv, (1856), p. 211. 

2 i, 7. 

3 SL, i, 7. * 

^ Ki f oya > J84 Hubala *, iii, 238.; Jam ! 4 , xiii, 326 (‘Ilal). 

5 Tab, II, ii, 123- 

° 'Origin of writing...', JAS3 , xxv. (1636), p. 328. 
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(17) ' Kitab' of ‘Abel Allah b.‘linar b. al-Kha tt ab (a. 73/7^1 A.H. ’i :- 
Ibn^Umar was a very careful transmitter of Ijadith.^ Although 
it is said, that lie v/as against writing hadith,‘ his practice of 
dictating traditions to his pupils disproves this assertion. At 
least his freed slave Nafi* was seen writing down his dictation.^ 
Apart from Nafi 4 , there were a fev; others, for instance, Sa‘id 
b. Jubayr , 9\ba al-Aziz b. Larwar. , and*Umar b. 4 Ubaya Allah' who 
had received ah adith from him in written form. 

It looks that Ibn 4 Umar, for sometimes, following his father's 

advice, refrained from writing the hadith. But he gave up this 

8 

prejudice in his later life. Dhahabi provides us with the infomi- 

a 

ation that Ibn'Umar was in possession of a few books. One book 
possessed by him was the kitab of‘Umar which is said to have beer, 
reau to him several times“9y his slave Nafi^ who, it should be 
remembered, remained in his company for thirty years.^ 


Perhaps it was the same kitab regarding the zakat which e Umar 


had prepared for the guidance of his governors and which is known 

12 

in the sources as kitab a s-s aciaqa . 


He disallov;ed the transmission of hadith according to its sense and 
insisted on the verbatim transmission ( riwaya bi’l-iaf z). cf. Tab, 
IV, i, 106. 

2 

Taqyi d, 44• 

^ 8D, i, 127-128.; Sa nifa , 34*; Tadv/in Hadith , 71* 

Eagh , x, 40b.; Kusnad , ii, 29* 

^ Taoyid , 43—44r 102-103.; Bayan , i, 66.; H ilya , iv, 276. 

^ Tab,IV,i,110-111, where the scribal error 'Harun' instead of 
'liar wan' should be corrected. 


7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 


l.usnad , ii, 43* 

Taoyid , 43-44*; Ba.van , 
Nubaia ’, iii, 160. 
Amwal , 393* 

Tdh , i, 68 * • 

Amwal , 262 , 365 ,366,379, 


i, 66. 


et passim. 


;ii, 133( Zakat ),hadith no. 1370 
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(18) 1 Sah ifa 1 of Mu h ammad. b. al-Hanafi.'.ya t'u. 73 A.H. ):- 
Caliph‘All's son, known as Ibn al-Kanafi^ya, was a 3jad.ith 

student who used to learn and write the traditions from Ja'oir 

b. ‘Abd Allah.^ - He is credited with a sa hifa (also described as 

2 

kitab ) which was transmitted by his pupil £ Abd al-A^la b. f Amir. 

(19) 'Sah ifa' of Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 78 A.li. ):- 

Jabir has been listed among the companions who undertook long, 

arduous journeys in ouest of hadith. It is reported that he once 

travelled from Medina to Syria - a month's journey - to hear one single 

3 

hadith from‘Abd Allan b. Unays, a companion. Another such journey 
was undertaken by him when he went to Egypt to receive a hadith 
from'Uoba b. c Amir.^ 


He was in favour of writing hadith and had not only written 
down his own collection but used to dictate the traditions to his 

5 

students during his hadith sessions which he held regularly in the 

mosque at Medina.^ His own written collection, containing more than 

— 7 — 8 

1000 ahadith, is described in the sources as sahifa . It has been 

— » -- t—•- 

n 

cited so by ‘Abd ar-Razzaq in his i.u s annaf under the chapter ' adh-i)hunub 1 . 


Tacyid, 

104 . 

Tab, V, 

77.; vi, 255. 

Sayan, 

i, 93-; SB, i, 

fta‘rifat, 8-,9. 

Tacyid, 

104 . 

Tahdh, 

ii, 67 . 

Asma’, 

I, i, 142. 

Kifaya, 

506-507.; Mst 

Fasil, 

46 b. • 

Sahifa, 

27, n. 


Tahdh , vi, 94*? Jar h(lntr.),71»; Jarh ,III,i,26. 

51 (‘Ilm). 


ii, 10/25.; Tab, V, 544♦;Tahdh, iv,215» > 


9 



Hasan Basri and watada are resorted to have related the a hadith 

from this sa hifa ." Though the exact size of this sa hifa is not 

specified in the sources, yet considering the fact that it contained 

2 

over one thousand ah adith , one may call it a 'large collection of 
a hadith '. 


V.e find occasional reference of this sa hifa in the biographies 
of the traditionists as well. For instance, in the biographical note 
about Qataaa, it is said, "Oatada possessed the best memory among 
the people of Basra; he had memorised the sa hifa of Jabir after 
hearing only once."^ While boasting of his powerful memory he 
himself refers to this sa hifa , and says, "I learn the sa hifa of 
Jabir b;, heart better than the second chapter of the Holy Qur’an."^ 

Other references to this sah ifa are found in the biographical 

notices of Abu Sufyan V.'asiti, Isma‘il b. 4 Abd al-Karim as-Ban t ani 

(d. 210 A.H.) and Sulayman b. hays al-Yashkuri. It is said of 

Talha b. Naif i 4 Abu Sufyan Wasiti that all the traditions that he 

5 

relates from Jabir are in fact from the latter's sa hifa . In tne 

biographical note of Isma c il it is mentioned that Ismail relates 

this sah ifa (of Jabir) from Wahb b. Kunibbih, who, on his turn, 

relates it from Jabir.^ Of Sulayman, it is said that he attended 

7 

Jabir's lectures and wrote from him the sa hifa . 

* Jami‘ , vi, 52 ( Bu,yu‘ ). 

^ Asrna *, I, i,' 142. 

^ Asma’, I, ii, 58.; Tdh, i, 116. 

^ Sah ifa , 27, citing Bukhari's At-Tarikh al-Kabir ,IV.ii.186,no328. 

^ Jarh, II,i, 475.; Tahdh,v,27«; Kifnya,507*; Mizar:,ii,542,no.4012. 

’ 

Tai.dh , i, 315 - 516 . 

7 

Tahdh , iv, 215.; Jar h, II, i, 136. 



Writing about Abu ’z-Zubayr, Abu Sufyan, 5ha c bi ar.d Qatada 
jointly, Ibn hajar quotes Abu Hat in as saying that all of them 
had. heard the contents of this sa hifa (of 0 r abir) and transmitted 
them on his authority.^ This report not only indicates the existence 
of a sa hifa with Jabir but also points that he used to dictate 
a hadith from this manuscript. 

Apart from this sa hifa , Jabir is also credited with a booklet 
2 

on hajj (pilgrimage). 

(20) 'Sa hifa 1 of Suleyman b. Pays al-Yashkuri (d.c.?8 A.H. ):- 

3 

Sulaymar. was in favour of writing aov/n the a hadith and had 
written down a sahifa from Jabir b. ‘Aba Allah. 4 One of his hadlth 
collections - a kitab - was in possession of his mother, who brought 
it to Thabit, t'atada, Abu Bishr, al-Hasan and Mutarraf. While 
Thabit transmitted only one tradition from this book, the others 
transmitted the whole of it. 


(21) ' Kitab 1 of Bashir b. Nahlk (d. c»80 A.H. ) 

Bashir was the well known pupil of Abu Hurayra who made a 
collection of hadith from the latter's transmission. He is said to 
have presented this collection - a kitab - to his teacher, seeking 
his permission to transmit it on his authority. He himself gives 
an account of this written collection of a hadlth . He says, "I used 


^ Tahdh, iv, 215*; list , ii, 10/23. 

^ Tdh, i, 41.; Tahdh , iv, 213.; Tadwin Hadith , 68. 

^ Taqyid , 108. 

^ Tahdh , iv, 215.; .Jar h, II, i, 136.; Jami c , vi, 52 ( Buyu c ). 




When I wanted to part 


to write down what I heard from Abu Kurayra. 
company, I went to him with ray book ( kitabi ) and read out to him. 

Then I asked whether this was what I had heard from him, whereupon 
he answered in affirmative.”^ 

The report clearly points to a kitab , containing the Prophet's 
traditions, in Bashir's possession. 

(22) ' Ma.jall' of Anas b. IJalik (d. 91 A.K. ):- 

Abu Hamza Anas b. Malik (a. 91/93/95 A.H.) is acknowledged as 

one of the best authorities on the Prophet's traditions. It is reported 

of him that once,after' he had narrated a hadith,someone asked if he 

had heard that tradition from the Prophet. This question made him 

angry and he retorted, "By God, all that is related to you by us, 

2 

we have heard from the Prophet." When he died, Muwarraq (d. 10B 
A.H.) lamented the loss in these words: "Half of the knowledge has 
perished today". When asked to exolain this statement, Muwarrao 
said, "V.henever someone from amongst the non-conformists ( ahl al-ahw a’) 
differed from us in the matters of hadith, we used to say, 'Come 
let us go to hear (the correct version of the hadith) from one 
(Anas) who had heard it from the Prophet.' (Now after his death it 
is not possible)."^ 

Anas was one of the earliest defenders of recorded Jjadith. 

Taking the word “ilm in the sense of hadith, he said, "The knovdedge 
( *ilm ) of those who have not committed it to writing is not to be 

^ Tahdh, i. ,470. ; Tao.yid ,101. ;GB,i,127. ; Bayar. , i,72. ; Tadwin Hadith , 

65 . ;(lln,lla,llb.; Tab, Vi I, i, 162.; Jaai c ,xiii, ^27 ( ^1 la 1 ). ;FasiI,G3b. 


2 

3 


Tab, VII, i, 13. 
Tahdh, i, 378* 
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considered as knowledge."'*' He advised his cvm sons thus, "0 my 

2 

sons, chain down the knowledge ( 'ilm ) in writing." 

Anas, at the age of ten, was presented by his mother, Umn 
Sulaya, to the Prophet, who accepted him as his page.^ Ee 
served the Prophet in this capacity till the latter's death. By staying 

A 

with the Prophet for a period of ten years," he found good opportunity 

5 

to collect the former's traditions. 

It seems that he had made good use of the time he spent with 
the Prophet and wrote down his traditions whenever he got a chance 
to do so.. An incidental reference to such a practice is found in 
the following report: It is reported that once the Prophet related 
a tradition in the house of‘lt’oan b. Kalik (died in the reign of 
l’.u‘awiya). This hadith appealed so much to Anas that he asked his 
son to write it d^wn, who carried out his order.^ 

During his later life when some people visited him and asked 
him to relate traditions, he is reported to have taken out volumes 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Taqyid , 98. 

Tab, VII, i, 14.; Tabyin , ii, 22.; Bayan , i, 73*5 126-127.; 

Taqyid , 9-6-97• 

Tab, VII, i, 12.; Jarh (intr.), 144*» Jarh , I,i, 284.; Is aba , i, 
71, no. 277•; Eashlhir , 37> no. 215* 

Jaini* , xiii, 224 (Eanaaib). 

'Origin of writing... *, JAS3, XXV, (I856), p. 3I9»>" Taqyid , 95~98. 
Taqyid , 94. 
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1 ? 

of books ( ma.jall ", kutu’o , s ikak ) and said, "These are the books 

wherein I have recorded whatever I had heard from the Prophet *' • 

5 

all of them I have given him for his perusal." It is evident 
from this report that not only had anas recorder, the traditions from 
the Proonet but hod also collated them. 


As Anas was a scribe at the tender age of ten, his writing 
of the Prophet’s traditions right from his prime youth is understand- 
able. He himself was seen transcribing and is reported to nave 
exhorted, his sons, l.lusa, Kadr and ‘Abd Allah to -write down the ‘iln 

i.e. hadith.° Sometimes he himself wrote down the ahadith for the use 

. —,- 

7 

of his sons and pupils. 


As he lived till the end of the first century after the h i.jra , 
he found enough opportunity to disseminate the knowledge of hadith 
among the successors. Thus we find a ion. rr list of his students who 
had transmitted and made collections from him. Among them may be 

, -8- Q -10 

mentioned Aba Allah b. Dinar , Ibrahim b. Hudba , Kat'nir b. Salim , 


hajall , the plural of ma.jalla is translated as (i) a document 
containing hi kma , and (ii) any book.(cf .Lexicon ,I ,ii,438. ; Tac.vid t 95,n.) 

2 

Sikak, the plural of Sakk is a piece of writing, a register or a 
book. (cf. Lexicon , I, iv, 1709.) 

^ Taqyia,95-9^.; Bagh,viii,259 *5 Tadwin Hadith ,67-68.;Also see 
Pasil, 34 b. 

4 Tab, VII, i, 12. 

^ Tadwin Hadith , 274* 

° Tanyid , 96-97* 5 Bayan ,i,73» 5 i>D, i, 126-127.5 l> Ilm ,10a (without 

addressing them by name).; Pasil,34b (without addressing them by name). 

7 

Papyri , i, 48*5 ii, 118. 

® It is reported that he had written a large book from his teacher. 

(cf. I.'^rifat , 10.) 

^ Ke is said to hav.e written down a book ( nuskha ) from Anas. (cf. 
ha e rifat , 9*) 


10 


Tahdh, ii, 57. 
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Aban b. *Ayyash (d. 


138 A.H.) 1 


and Thabit ai-Bunani 


(c. 123/128 A.H.) 


2 


It was due to his reputation as a writer that in ’later tines 

- - 3 

few forged copies of ah adith were made and attributed to him. 

In addition to Anas' own collections of majall and sikak, 
he possessed a booklet ( kitab ) on taxation which v.as giver to him 
by the caliph Abu Bakr at the time of the former's governorship of 

4 

Bahrayn. r This booklet, containing the rates of zakat on animals, 
bore the seal of the Prophet'. 


The authenticity of this document has been doubted by Goldziher 
on the basis of the interpretation of the word l za t ama t occuring in 
the isnaa of one of the several versions of this report. It would 
be rewarding to discuss the validity of this criticism. 


The information about this document has been provided by the 

£) 7 

narrators, Hanmad b. Abi Suiayman and‘Abd Allah b. Kuthanna , 

both of whom relate on the authority of Thumama (d. 110 A.H.), the 


He was seen as v/riting from Anas on tablets, (of. Taoyid ,109.; 

SD, i, 127 .) 

2 

He was associated with Anas for 40 years and had a collection of 
280 traditions, (cf. Hilya , ii, 327*; Jarh , I, i, 449*) 

Among these forged nuskhas may be mentioned the following: (i) 
collection of Aban b. ‘Ayyash containing 1500 unfounded traditions 
(cf. Mizan , i, 12, no. 15)- This collection should be distinguished 
from the genuine one referred to above, (ii) collection of 
al-Ala’ b. Zayd (cf. Tahdh, viii, 183»), (iii) collection of 
Khalid b.‘Ubaya al-3a"sri (cf. Tahdh , iii, 105.). 

^ Taoyid , 87.; SB, i, 366-368 ( Zaka t ), iv, 339 (Rival.).; SAD , ii, 
129-130, hadith no. 1567 ( Zakat ).; SI! , v, 18-23 ( Zakat ).; SIM , i, 
351-352 ( Zakat ). 

^ Taoyid ,87.; SaD, -ii, 129, hadith no. 1567 ( Zakat ) ♦ 

0 SAD , ii,129, hadith no. 1567 ( Zakat ). ;SN, v,18( Zakat. ) . ; Taoyid ,87. 

^ S3,i, 366-368 ( Zakat ):iv,339 (H iyal )♦; SIL ,i.551-552 (Zakat);; 

Taoyid, 87-- 
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grandson of Anas b. Malik. Since one c r Hammad'o version has led 
to some misunderstanding, it is necessary to throw some light on it. 
This version,found only in Abu Da’ud's sunar .runs as follows: 

"I got from Thuinama b. ‘Aba Allah b. Anas a booklet ( kitab ), 
which, he said ( Za‘ama ), was sent in written form to Anas by 
Abu Bakr. 

The word za^ama in this report led Goldziher to conclude that 

2 

"Haiiraad himself doubted the genuineness of this document." 

Goldziher tried to prove his contention by citing examples from early 
literary sources in which the word za^araa had been used in the sense 
of doubt and mistrust, though he also admitted that the word was 
used by lexicographers and theologians in the general sense of 
gala , meaning 'to communicate something bonafide as true.'^ But 
after giving both interpretations, supported by examples-, he preferred 
the first meaning arbitrarily to cast doubt about the genuineness of 
the document. His preference for the first of the two probable 
interpretations was, therefore, somewhat subjective. Although he 
shows his scholastic objectivity by giving both interpretations, 
yet he fails to point to the reader why he chose the first meaning. 

In fact, the second, and not the first interpretation, seems 
preferable to an unbiased mind. 

In the first place, we notice th^t the versions, found in the 
Sahih of Bukhari and in the sunans of Ibn Kaja and Nasa’i,do not 
give the least indication that the authenticity of this document 

SAL) , ii, 129, haaith no. Ip67 ( Zakat ).; Tagyid , 37. 

Mst , ii, 51-52/53. 

Mst , ii, 52/59* 


1 

2 

3 



was doubtful in the eyes 


of any of the transmitters. 


We find that 

Nasa’i Quotes Hamraad as making a positive statement with respect 

to this document. He is reported as saying, "I received this 

document ( kitab ) from Thumama... who got it from Anas who received 

it from Abu Bakr.There is no mention of za*ana in this report. 

Neither do we find its occurance in the versions given by Bukhari 

and Ibn Laja. Thus the solitary version with the misleading term 

1 za‘arr.a 1 found in Abu Da’ud's sunan , as against other versions 

without this ambiguous term, cannot be made a basis to prove the 

uriauthenticity of the document. Furthermore, there seems no obvious 

reason for Hamraad's doubting the document especially when he gives 

2 

a detailed account of its contents and occasion of its writing. 
Moreover, the fact that he himself was interested and did personally 
recieve the document from Thumama, itself shows that he considered 
it as genuine. Otherwise he would not have asked for it. 

3 

It appears therefore, that it was not "Hamraad 'himself'" but 
Goldziher himself who doubted the genuineness of the above document. 

In the light of the above observations we can say that the 
word za c ana occuring in Abu .Da’ud's report should be taken to mean 
cala i.e. he said. This interpretation would absolve Hammad from 
the unfounded charge of suspecting the document. 

In fact, there is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 

1 SN, v, 16 ( Zakat ). 

S3, i, 366-360 ( Zakat) ; iv, 359 (K iyal ).; SN, v, 18-23 (Zakat).; 
SAD , ii, 129«-130 r hadith no. 1567 ( Zakat ) .; SI!.. , i, 351-632 fZak"t ) 

Kst , ii, (jiAS* 
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document in question, for it appears that it was a copy of the 

Prophet’s booklet ' kitab a s- sadaqa ' referred to above.^ Abu 3akr, 

who had received this kitab after the Prophet's death ard had himself 

2 

acted according to - its provisions , night have copied this document 
and given to Anas b. Malik at the time of the latter’s appointment 
as governor of Bahrayn. 

It seems that this document remained preserved in the family of 

Anas and later came in possession of his grandson Thumama b. 4 Abd Allah,^ 

5 

from whom it was received by Hammad. 

In addition to the document mentioned above, Anas had received 

few a hadith in written form from Zayd b. Arqam (d. 66 A.H.)^. As 

Anas outlived most of the companions, and was the last of the companions 

7 

who died at Basra, he found longer period of time to transmit the 

traditions. Consequently, he narrated a large number of traditions, 

-8 Q 

most of which have been conserved by Tayalisi and Ibn Hanbal in 
their respective I'.usr.ads . 


See 3upra , pp.311-312. 

^ SAD, ii, 131 (Zakat), hadith no. 1568 .; ,SD (Med.), i, 321. 

5 Tahdh, i, 378. 

^ Kifaya , 473*5 Taoyid , 87. 

^ Kifaya , 473*5 TaoyiA , 87*5 8D, v, 18 (Zakat).; SAD , ii, 129 
(Zaklt ), hadith no. 1567 . 

^ Tahdh , iii, 394* 

^ Tahdh , i, 378. 

^ Musr.ad , (T), 264-286. 

9 

7 Musnad, iii, 98-292. 
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(?3) ' Sah ifa' of 3a‘ icl b. Jubayr (d. 9 b .H. ): - 

Sa‘ id was a schol r both of the tafsir and the hadith. He 
is said to have compiled a commentary on the Qur’an by the order 
of the caliph ‘Abd ai-Laiik after whose death it came in his court 
library where it remained preserved. ‘Ata’ b. Dinar (d. 126 A.H.), 
one of the transmitters of this tafsir , is reported to have seer. 

and read the manuscript in this library.^ Dahhak b. Muzahim was 

- 4 

another famous transmitter of Ibn Jubayr's tafsir ', known in the 


sources as 'sahifa'. 


, 5 


Apart from his work on tafsir, Ibn Jubayr is credited with 

_ 6 7 

collections of ahadith transmitted by Ibn‘Abbas and Ibn‘Umar . 


He was such an enthusiastic collector of the traditions that not 

only did he write the a hadith in proper note books (sa hifa ) and on 

/ \9 

tablets ( alwah i , but in cases of emergency when no writing material 
was at hand, he wrote them down on camel's saddle (rahl), on his 
palm and even on the soles of his shoes. He himself reports that 
sometimes when the dictation of Ibn‘Abbas was lengthy while his 
supply of writing material (sah ifa and alwah ) proved insufficient, 
he recorded the traditions on his boots and on his palm.^ Similarly, 
he says that I used to write down the ah adith narrated by ‘Abd Allah 
b. 6 Umar on the camel's saddle.^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
1 1 


Tab, VI 

, 179, 

186. 

; Tao.yia 

Tabyin, 

i, 362 

.; V, 

iizan 

., ii 

Jarh, III, i., 

332. 

; III 

zan, 

Tab, VI 

, 210. 




Jarh, III., i, 

332. 

; Ml 

zan, 

Taoyid, 

43, 102.; 

SD, 

i, 1 

Bayan, 

i, 66.; 

Tacyid, 

44, 

Taq.yid, 

44, 102.;- 

Tab, 

VI, 

Tacyid, 

102 




Taoyid, 

102.; 

Tab, 

VI, 

179 


no. 5638 .; Papyri, ii, 99« 


123 



The traditions thus recorded on different odd materials were 
later preserved in permanent books. This is clear frorr. Ibn Jubayr's 
own statement. Ke says, "(Sometimes while in a journey) when I 
heard (traditions) from Ibn*Umar and Ibn ‘Abbas at night, I wrote 
it on my saddle and then, in the morning, I copied it ( hatta 
as baha wa a^sakhahu ) [in the proper note bookj . 

Thus it is clear from the above reports that although the 

traditions heard by Ibn Jubayr were sometimes written on odd materials 

and in scattered sheets, they were later accumulated and preserved 

in permanent note-books. This in turn, falsifies the statement 

3 

that Ibn Jubayr was averse to writing down the hadith. This has 

been disproved by Ibn Jubayr's own statements who said, 'I used to 

write down on my alwah , on the soles of ray shoes, on my palm and in 
4 

the sahifa.' 

It is interesting to note that Ibn Jubayr's above statements help 
a great deal in ascertaining the meaning of certain terras used for 
recording the hadith. It looks that while kitab and sah ifa in his 
time were used in the sense cf proper note-books meant for permanent 
recording, the other terms like alwah (tablets), rahl (camel's 
saddle) and na‘l (sole of the shoe) referred to the materials used 
for rough note taking which served as aids to permanent recording. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Variant 'h atta anzila fa aktubahu ' i.e. I got down from the 
(camel's back) and transferred it into proper note book. (cf. 
Tacyiri , 10^.) 

Tao.vid , 102.; SI) , i, 127*; Fasil, 77b. 

Tab, VI, 17$. 

Taciyid , 102-103*; Tab, VI, 179*; SD, i, 128. 
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Viewed in this light, we can say that the hadith collection 
of Ibn Jubayr referred to as ' sahifa', was fairly large and was 
preserved for posterity. 

(24) 'Nuskha' of Shahr b. Hawshab al-Ash*ari (d. 100 «.H. ):- 

Shahr b. Hawshab was popularly known as fanih (jurist) and oari 
(reciter of the Cur’an in pleasing tone). He transmitted the 
traditions from Abu Hurayra,‘A’isha, Abu Sa‘Id al-Khudri, Ibn^Umar 
and many other companions.'*' 

He is credited with several hadith collections some of which 

2 

were in possession of Hisham b. Hassan. He used to dictate 

traditions to his students. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Babrim, who had 

3 4 

transmitted a ' nuskha 1 * * * * * 7 from Shahr , says that the latter had 

5 

dictated these ah adith to rue. 

(2o) ' Muskha 1 ' of H i bban b. Ja?.’as-Su la mi (d.c 100 A.II. ) :- 
Hibban was considered a trustworthy transmitter who had 
transmitted traditions from Ibn‘Umar and Abu Hurayra. From him 
narrated Abu Umayya ‘Abd al-Karim b. Abi’l-raakhariq, ‘Aba Allah b.‘Uthman 
and kiutarrif b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman etc. 

The last mentioned scholar is reported to have made a written 

collection of Hibban's transmitted material. The collection is 

7 

known as 'nuskha'. 

-j— 

1 Tahdh, iv, 369 . 

^ Tahdh , xi, 37* 

^ Variant ' kitab 1 .(cf. 5a gh , xi, 59*) 

Jarh, III, i, 9-; Bagh, xi, 59* 

J Bagh , xi, 59. 

^ Tahdh, ii, £?1. 

7 

Jarh , I, ii.,. 268. 
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(26) ' Nuskha' of Khalid b. Ma‘dan al-Kala‘i (d. 105/104 A.h. - 


Khaiid was one of the leading traditionists of Syria. He had 
received a large number of traditions from the companions and had 
collected then in a codex form. This collection has been described 
as a'book (mushaf) bound between two boards, drawn together with clasps 
( kana ‘ilm.uhu fi mu sh af lahu azrar wa‘ura ). ' ~ 


This collection, aknown as nuskha, was inherited by his 
pupil Bahir b. Sa‘d (d. 160 A.H.), who passed it on to Baqiyya 
b. al-V/alid (d. 196).'' The latter gives the following account of 
Khalid's collection. He says, "Bahir handed over to me the mush af 
of iChalid b. I.ia‘dan which contained his ‘ilm fi.e. hadith). It was in 

the codex form like that of the Qur’an and had loops (‘ ura ) and 

. _ . 4 

buttons ( azrar ) 


On the basis of the distinction we have drawn between sahifa 

and kitab on the one hand and mushaf on the other - trie latter being 

5 _ 

a collection of sheets bound together - we may assume that Khalid's 
compendium was a large one. Moreover, its description as 'having 
buttons, boards and loops' further strengthens this assertion. It 
suggests that the mushaf in question contained so many sheets that 
boards were required to hold them together. Furthermore, since 
Khalid had met about seventy companions,^ it is very likely that he 
had heard and written from them a large number of ahadith, to form 


a sizeable nuskha. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
6 


Tdh,i,87,l66.; Tahdh,iii,119•; Masahif, 134-1 35. ; Par>yri , i, 22. 
Tdh,i,l66.; Jar^ ,1,1,412.; Papyri ,ii,223,250. 

Tab, VII, ii, 162.;Masahlf, 134-133•; Kil.ya , v,216.; Jarh , I, ii, 331* 
Masahif, 154-133* 

See supra , chapterIV, 227* 

Ikmal , 393* 


;ii 


223 . 
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(27) ^utu’o 1 of Abu Qilaba (d. 104/105 A.h. ):- 

‘Abd Allah b. Zayd al-Jarmi, Abu Qilaba was a staunch supporter 
of hadith writing. He used to say, "I prefer writing to forget¬ 
fulness."' 1 ' He/.vas reputed for his knowledge of fi oh and hadith. 

But despite his juristic knowledge,this pious scholar was unwilling 
to accept a post of oada’ (judgeship). Lest he v.as forced to 

accept this office he left his home at Basra and sought refuge in 

2 

the v/ilderness of Syria. 

He is reported to have possessed a large collection of hadith 

manuscripts. These books were available to his students and were 

transmitted to them.^ Jarir b. Hazim, one of his pupils, is 

/ 

reported to have read his collections. 

During the last years of his life Abu Qilaba made plans for 

the disposal of his books. It is reported that he willed them to 

his student Ayyub as-Sikhtiyani (d. 131 A.H.). It is reported 

that after his death, th.se books were delivered safely to his 

trustee^. The sources say that the large collection of Abu Qilaba 1 s 

7 

books amounted to about half a camel load. 


These books were later used by Ayyub, who often confused the 

^ Bayan , i, 72.; Taqyid , 103*; Also see Fasil, 35a. 

2 _ 

kashahir , 89 , no. 649- 

5 Tab, VII,i,91, 133-135-; SD,ii, 409 .;Jarh,II,ii,57-56.;Tdh,i, 
94-95-; Kilya , ii, 282-289-; v, 355-356.; Kifaya , 376. 

^ Kifaya , 376 . 

^ Tdh, i, 82.; Fasil, 51a-; kajjirif, 155- 

Tab, VII, i, 91 , 135 .; VI1, ii, 17 .; Kifaya ,503-; I-ia^arif , 155- 
7 Tab, VII, i,- 91, . 155 .; VII, ii, I?.; Kifaya , 503- 
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traditions which he had heard from Abu Qilaba orally with those he 

found in the inherited books. 1 It is reported that these books 

2 

were used by Karruaad b. Zayd, the pupil of Ayyub, as well. 

Since Abu Qilaba had written down the traditions for future 

X 

generations,' he was too cautious for their safe transmission to 
posterity. He was very apprehensive lest this religious literature 
be misused after his death. As a safeguard against such fate of his 
books he left a will to the effect that after his death, his 
manuscripts should be entrusted to Ayyub, his trusted student, but 
in case the latter could not survive till that day the books should 
be burnt (variants destroyed) instead.^ 

The above report clearly shows Abu Qilaba's intention to 
preserve the ahaaith for posterity. Had he been against preserving 
the traditions,in writing, he would not have left such a will. 

(28) 'Sah ifa 1 of H asan al-Ba s ri (d. 110 A.H. ):- 

5 

Hasan al-Besri was a renowned scholar of his time whom caliph 
*Abd al-kalik consulted on a dogmatic prob.em of human freedom of 
choice versus the theistic determination. His treatise on this 
problem along with the caliph's letter is well known and has come 


^ Kifaya , 529,* 504.; Papyri , ii, 230.; ?.la c ari ? 155- 

2 Tab, VII, i, 91.; SD, i, 45, 136, 253 .; ii, 223 , 256 , 311, 434.; 
Bayan , i, 34, 251. 

5 Papyr i, ii, 52, 230. 

^ Tab, VII, i, 135*; Tdh , i, 88.; Tao.vid , 62. 
a 

He came from' an educated family. Both his father and mother 
were school teachers, cf. Papyri , ii, 17. 
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down to ns. But apart fro;.: this famous risala , Hasan possessed 
2 

many books , one of which has been described in the sources as 
' 3 ah ifa '. ? It appears that this was a large book containing many 


For Arabic text and German translation, see, Ritter, Hallniut, 
"Studien Zur Geschic'r.te der islamischen Frommigkeit", Per Islam , 
xxi, (1955). op. 1—S3• For the authenticity of the document 
see Julian Obermann, "Political theory in early Islam", JAQ8 , 

LV (1955)* 138-162, especially pp. 154-155, where Obermann says, 
"The historical reality 1 infers from the first to the last line 
of our rlsale" . Also see Formative Period , 101, where Prof. Watt 
says, "Modern scholarship sees no good grounds for denying 
al-Hasan's authorship." 

It is significant to note here that the treatise,though 
full of the Qur’anic verses.does not contain the a hadith 
regarding freedom of will or determination. This point has been 
greatly emphasised by late Professor Schacht (cf. 01..J , 141*) 
who adduces it as evidence for his theory that the traditions on 
this specific subject in particular and those on other subjects 
in general, had been invented after Ilasan. But this hypothesis 
is untenable and liable to be rejected. Hasan's failure to cits 
traditions on one specific problem does not necessarily mean 
that no hadith of any kind existed. In fact, the caliph's 
demand from Hasan al-3asri to send him narrations ( riwaya ) from 
ar.y one of the companions, itself suggests that the caliph had 
taken for granted the existence of traditional material. What 
can at the most be said is this that since the debate on this 
dogmatic issue was relatively new, as ha s been admitted b. Hasan 
himself, (cf. Der Islam , xxi, p. 68), the traditions on that 
particular subject were not well known and hence not known to 
Hasan as well. Furthermore, Hasan being an Iraqian scholar, 
knev. that the people in Syria, owing to school-rivalry, would 
not accept the traditions coining from the rival school of Basra. 
Perhaps with this in view in mind Hasan confined himself to the 
verses of the Our’an and omitted tie traditions in his risala . 

It is also possible that Hasan had refrained from quoting 
the ah adi.th to convince the Mu‘tazilites and Qadarites - the 
sects who based their arguments mainly on the Qur’an. Knowing 
well that his views on the dogmatic problem of predestination 
were asked by ‘Abd al-I'.alik to combat the viewpoints of the above 
two sects, £asan confined himself to the verses of the Qur’an 
with complete disregard to the traditions on the subject. Had 
he supperted his viewpoint by the a hndith , they would not have 
convinced the &lu‘tazilites and the Qadarites of Syria. 

Lastly, the ah adith on this dogmatic issue were so few that 
they might not have come to Hasan's knowledge till then. It is 
a fact that the number of these a hadith in the present hadith 
collections can be counted on finger-tips. 

In the light of these arguments we can say th.t the absence 
of tie ah adith in ths risa la of Hasan does not prove the non- 
existence of written traditions in his time. What can at the most 
be said is this, that either Hasan did not possess the traditions 
relating to the particulartopic of Oadar , or he purposely 


2 

5 


confined himself with the flotations from tie Qur an. 

Tab, Vi l,i, lf5,127.; Tan.vid , 101.; Sayan , i,74-75.; Fasil, 55' 
Kifa.va, 506 ...; Tab, Vil, i, 116. 
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traditions. This inference is drawn from the description of its 
size found in Ibn Sard's Tabaqat . Here we read th t according to 
4 Affan b. Muslim, who gave an approximate thickness of the sah ifa , 
'it was as thick as a circle rade by joining of two thumbs and 
forefingers. 1 '*' In other words, it was about five or s~x inches 
in diameter. 


Kasan was the author of several other books too. Among the 

2 ^ 

known works may be mentioned his commentary on the Qur’an , 

a L S 

Mav/a*iz J , Masa’ il " 7 and Kitab al-Ikhlas. 


Hasan was an outstanding scholar of his time, who had trans¬ 
mitted several books (haaith collections) from the companions.^ 
Perhaps, it was die to this reputation that the caliph *Abd al-Malik 
had demanded from hi; the traditions of the companions regarding the 
freedom of will. He not only himself v/rcte down the traditions but 

he also dictated them to his students. The commentary on tie Qur’an 

7 

ascribed to him, was also dictated by him to one of his students. 
Among those who had received written a hadith from him may be 
mentioned Sahl b. Husayn b. Muslim al-Bahili , Humayd at-TawII 
(d. 143 A.H.)^, Mu 4 awiya b. 4 Abd al-Karim ath-Thaqaf i^, Khalid 


Tab, VII, i, 116. 

Ba.yan , i, 74. 

^ Papyri , i, 17, n.'J. 

4 Papyri , i, 1.7, n.7. 

Bagh, viii, 158. 

° T ahdh , ii, 2b7, 269. 

^ Sayan , i, 74. 

8 Tab, VII, i, 127. 

J Ta_b, VII, ii', 17.’; Tahdh , iii, 59-» Mizan , i, 610, no. 2520. 
lu Tahdh , x, 21 A. 
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al-'Abd, Hi sham b. Hassiin al-Azdi , Hawshab b. Anil , and 
Hafs b. Sufyan al-J'.inqari (d. 130 A.H.). 4 


’ J 


Hasan v;as a-’, enthusiastic collector of ab acii th and was keenly 
interested in legal matters. ’Whenever he felt some difficulty in 
solving juristic problems he consulted Sa 4 id. b. al-i.iusayyib through 
correspondence. As regards his own pupils, they used to bring 
their writings and read them to him.^ He sometimes lent his own 
manuscripts to his students for copying. Vie have been told that 

_ 7 

Humayd at-Tawil, mentioned above, was benefitted in this way.' 

0 

During dictations, he either used his own books or the writings of his 

Q 

predecessors like Samura b. Jundub and Jabir b. *Abd Allah. In fact 


he used hadith manuscripts quite freely. 


10 


However, it is reported th) t Hasan Basri's entire collection 


with the exception of one sah ifa ( ghayr sa hifa wahida ) was burnt. 

12 

This was done in accordance with his will to this effect. 


11 


Jarh , I, ii, 3°4» 

Tahdh , xi, 33* 

Tahdh , xi, 37- 

Tahdh , xi, 39 *5 Tab, VII, ii, 33* 

Tdh , i, 47. 

Kifaya , 349*5 Taqyid , 101, n. 2?5*5 Tab, VII, i, 126. 

Tab, VII, i, 126. 

His books were widely known and remained in circulation at least 
till Jahiz's (d. 253 A.R.) time. (cf. Tab, VII, i, 115-116.; 
Panyri , i, 16-17, n.7-j ii, 17> 161 , 236 .) 

^ Kif~ya , 306.; Tab, VII, i, 116.; Tahdh, ii, 267, 269 .; Jami* - 


10 

11 


vi, 52 ( Buyu 4 ). 

Annnles, .iii, 2483-2493, especially 2469* 


Tab, VII, i, 127. 

12 

"Tabari and Early" Arab Historians", Encyclopaedia Britannlca 
( 9 th edition), vol. xxiii, p. 2 . 
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(29) ' Nuskha 1 of *AIi b. Yazid al-Alhani (u .0 110 ^.h. ):- 

It is reported that *Ali b. Yazid had. collected the traditions 
in several books.^ His students are also said to have preserved 
traditions in written form, which shows that he u^ed to dictate 
the ah ad!th . 

Among his written collections of ah adi th may be mentioned a 

0 

nuskha transmitted by'Ubayd Allah b. Zahr. 

( 30) ' Nuskha 1 'of (Jasim b. e k bd ar-Ra h r.an ash-Shami (d. 112 A. H. ):- 
The successors scholar, Qasirn was one of the distinguished 
jurists of Damascus*^ He was considered a trustworthy transmitter 
by hadi th cri tics. ^ 

Among his written record of the hadith was a large collection 
( nuskha kabira ), which was transmitted by his student ^Ali b. Yazid.^ 


(3l) ' Nuskha' of *Abd Allah b. Burayda al-Aslami (d. lib A.H. );- 

‘Abd Allah b. Burayda transmitted the traditions from his father 

6 

and many other companions. He was a distinguished scholar of Iv.arw 
(in Khurasan) where he was appointed as a judge by Yazid b. al-Luhallab. 


As regards his written hadith collection, it is reported that 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Tahdh , vii-, 397* 

Tahdh , vii, 12. 

Asma *, I, ii, 54* 

Aoma’, I, ii, 54* 

Tahdh , vii, 396. 

Ikmal , 608. • 

Lashah!r , 125, n0 * 983* 
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a r.uskha containing his traditions was possessed by Rusayn b. '.Yauid 
al-I.iarwasi (d. 139 A.H.), a juage of l.arv;, perhaps his successor 

in the office.* Abu Raja’ Matar b. Tahman (d. 119 A.H.) also 

_ 2 
received some ah adith from him in written form. 


( 52) 1 Sah ifa 1 of Sulayaan b» I.usa ^I-Asadi (d. 119 A.H. ): - 

Sulayman was one of tie pious theologians of Damascus and was 
reckoned among the jurists of Syria .' He used to transmit the 
traditions from Wathila b. Al-Asqa 4 (d. 183 A.H.)^ 


- 5 

He is said to have collected the traditions in a sa hifa , the 
size of which is not mentioned in the sources. 

(33) 'Sah ifa' of T al ha b. Kafi* (d. c 117 A.H. ):- 

Talha, also known as Abu Sufyan, used to transmit the 

ct 6 

traditions from Abd Allah b. Abbas, Jabir and others. It is 

reported that his transmission from Jabir was, in fact, from the 

7 

latter's sa hifa . 


He himself was credited with a sa hifa , containing one hundred 

8 - 9 

ahadith. This sahifa was transmitted by Al-A'mash. 


Ma^rifat, 163 . 



Tahdh, 

vi, 138. 

5 

Kashahlr, 179. no. 1413 * 

4 

Tahdh, 

iv, 226 . 

5 

liizan. 

ii, 225 , no. 35 I 8 . 

6 

Tahdh, 

v, 26.; t'izan, ii, 342, no. 4012.; Jarn, 

7 

Mizan, 

ii, 542, no. 4012.; Jarh, II, i, 473. 

8 

Tahdh, 

iv, 224 . 

9 

Tahdh, 

iv, 2-24. . 
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(34) 'Sah lfa 1 of *A t a» b. Ahl Habah fd. 117 A.h. ):- 

‘A ta ’, the Meccan teacher of the tafsfr face, vias also a 
scholar of hadith. He was one of the senior teachers of Abu Hanifa, 
who transmits a number of traditions from him.'*' It is said that the 

isnad "Abu Hanifa - ata’ - Ibn‘Abbas" was as reliable a link as the 

- • • 

’golden chain' "Malik -Nafi‘ - Ibr/Umar"." 

‘Ata’ had heard the traditions from eminent companions and 

transmitted them to a group of successors and other scholars. 3eing 

5 

a pious theologian, who had performed seventy ha .hi , he cared very 
much for the hadith. Shafi c I testifies this and savs, "No one from 

amongst the successors was more particular in following the hadith 

1 

( akthar ittiba*an li * 1-hadith ) than‘Ata ’." 4 

‘Ata’ not only follo?/ed and narrated the a h ad i th but also wrote 

5 

and dictated them. He is credited with a sah ifa which later came 

in possession of his son Ya‘qub. The latter describes its contents 

thus: 'It contains what my father heard from the companions of the 

Prophet.‘A.ta’ was also in possession of some written ah adith 
-7 

from‘Ali . Among the students who made written collections from 

- - 8 Q 

‘Ata’ were: Mu'awiya b. ‘Abd al-Karim ath-Thaqafi , Gays b. Sa* d ', 

4 Duwal , i, 74•» Jami* *, xiii, 309 ( ‘Ilal ) • 

2 

Mizan Kubra , 49* 

^ Asma’, I, i, 333* 

4 Asma’, I, i; 333- 
^ Fasi_l, 35a-35b. 

Tahdh , iii, 529- 
^ Jarh , (Intr.), 130. 

® Tahdh , x, 214* 

^ Tahdh, vii, 244* 



Zakarijya b. 


Tshaa, al-Hakki ^, 


t, 2 


md Hawshab . ‘AgII. 
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He also employed the mukataba method in the transmission of 
the hadith. Thus it is reported tbit he wrote down few traditions 
ar.d sent them toYazid b. Abi Habib.^ 

(33) 'Sa hifa* ar.d 'Kutub' of Zuhri fd. 124 A.H. 

Zuhri was one of the most celebrated scholars cf his time who 
made invaluable contribution in the fields of hadith and maghazi . 

He also studied poetry' and genealogy. He had devoted himself to 
the studies right from the beginning. His pre-occupation with books 
forced his wife to say, "I would prefer three rival co-wives to his 
love for books." 


This distinguished scholar had compiled books on the maghazi , 

- - 6 

the genealogy and the hadith. His book on the maghazi has reached 


Tahdh , iii, 329 . 

2 Tahdh , xi, 37 . 

^ SB, ii, 43 ( Buyu c ), iii, 2A0 ( Tafsir al-Qur’an ). 

^ He is said to have memorised a great neal of poetry, (cf. Agh , 
iv, 248.) It is even reported that his hadith sessions used to 
be followed by a lecture on poetry, (cf. 'Earliest biographies...' 
IC , ii, 30.). 

^ V«afayat , i, 451* * Tarikh (F), i, 204* 

Such resentment by a scholar's v/ife over her husband's books 
is not unusual. Two centuries before Ion Khallikan (d. 681 A..H.) 
[who is the earliest reporter of the statement of Zuhri's wifej, 
Khatib Baghdadi (d. 463 A.H.) had reoortea similar exasperation 
of Zubayr b. Bakkar's wife over her husband's books, (cf. Bagh , 

vii, 471.)•* 

Korovitz seems suspicious about the reuort regarding Zuhri's 
wife and calls her statement as "alleged pious exclamation". 

(cf. 'Earliest biographies...' IC, ii, 49*) There appears no 
valid basis for Horovitz's doubt about the authenticity o r the 
report especially in presence of a similar anecdote found in an 
earlier source. 

Jarh ,III,i,38-39•; Pa oyri ,i,17,75»76, 88 .;ii,179. 


6 
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us onlv in the form of quotations, the reading of which shows 

that it must have been an extensive work. It appears that a major 

portion, if not the whole, of this book has been incorporated in . 

Musa b. c Uqba's. work on this subject. This inference has been drawn 

from Yahyab. Latin's statement according to which 'the best book 

_ _ - 2 

or. the maghazi is tne book of Musa from Zuhri.' 


Zuhrl was also considered an authority on the Ansab , who had 
compiled a book on the genealogy of his own tribe.^ In addition to 
this, he collected some historical data regarding the Umayyad calipns 
in a book. In this book he had recorded the births, the deaths and 

4 

the duration of the reigns of the caliphs. Few quotations from 

5 

this work are found in Tabari's monumental Annales . 


But Zuhri's main contribution was in the field o r hadith. The 

traditionists recognise him as a reliable authority on the hadith. 

He had become interested in this subject sometimes during his 

twenties , and had devoted the rest of his life - a considerably long 

period of about fifty years - in learning, preserving and transmitting. 

both orally and in writing, the traditions. It is said that he 

7 

spent exorbitant amount of money for the sake of hadith. It is 


SM, ii, 653 (Rad a*).; Futuh , 31> 36, 39.; Musnad , vi, 194-197* j 
Ashraf , i, 286,'445, 34b, 549, 550, 952. 

2 Tahdh, x, 362 . 

^ Tdh , i, 105.’; Tarikh al-Islam , v, 143*; Fasil, 37b. 

^ "Earliest biographies..." I_C, ii, 49* 

^ Annales , ii, 428, 12&9. 

k Tab, II, i, 131*; Tarikh al-Islam , v, 133 .; Fasil, 6 a, where v;e 
■ read that in the time of the successors the students were about 
twenty years of age when they started learning traditions. 

7 Tdh, i, 97* 


a* 
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further reported that he held regular hadith sessions and had 
attracted a large number of pupils.' 1 ' 


Being a great, protagonist of written hadith he used to write 
2 

down all he heard on any writing material at hand. It is said that 
he used to carry wooden tablets ( alv-ah ) and note books (suhuf to 

record traditions, and at times when these writing materials were 

-tea5 . , 


not available he borrowd some, from his 
sometimes wrote on the soles of his shoes. 


He even 


How keen he was about writing hadith can be seen from the 

report in which Abu ’z-Zinad 1 s (d. 131 A.H.) practice of recording 

has been compared with that of Zuhri*s. According to this report, 

while the former v/rote down only those traditions that dealt with 

lawful and unlawful ( al-halal wa ’1-haram ), the latter recorded 
6 - 

everything. It is further stated that Zuhri wrote down the traditions 

7 

not only of I'uharmnad, but also of the companions. This has bean 

confirmed by Salih b. Kaysan, his fellow traditionist, who states 

that while Zuhri considered the traditions from the companions as 

'sunna' and wrote it down, I was against its recording, for to me it 

did net constitute 'sunna'. Salih, however, regretted in his later 

life for not doing so and said, "He (i.e. Zuhri) wrote it down and 

0 

I did not, eventually he succeeded and I failed." 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Kifaya, 

387-383 

Bidaya, ix. 

342, 345. 




Sayan, 

i, 73.; . 

Tdh, i, 103. 





Tdh, i, 

10J. 






Taqyid, 

59» whe 

re it is reported that he often 

borrowed 

a waraqa 

(sheet) 

from hi 

3 solleague Al- 

A*raj. 




Taqyid, 

107 . 






Bay an, 

i, 73. 






Tab,II, 

ii,135*5 

*‘3ay5n,i, 76-77* 

; Taqyid,106- 

- 107 . 

,; Bidaya, 

,xi,344* 

Tab,II, 

ii,13S j 

Bayan,i,?6-77• 

; Taqyid, 106- 

-107. 

,; Bidaya, 

,ix,344- 
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Bein-" himself an advocate of writing, Zuhri useu to advise 

his students to note down th r - traditions. Me instructed his ouoils 

to bring their inkpots to the class' 1 ' - a cJear indication that he 

encouraged writing of th* 11 traditions. A similar sentiment has been 

expressed in the following statement of his: 'To come to the class 

2 

without a note book is disgraceful.' 


Zuhri not only urged his students to write down the a hadith but 
he himself played an important role in the preservation and 
documentation of the traditions. Not only did he dictate the 

3 

traditions to his students but he also aroroved both the niunawala 
4 

and the mukataca methods of transmission. As a result of this 
policy a large body of written a hadith came in circulation in 
Zuhri's time. 


Before we discuss the hadith collections of Zuhri, it seems 

i 

important to consider a reoort which apparently shows Zuhri's 
disapproval of writing down the hadith. The report in question is 
the’ statement of Zuhri himself, which runs as follows: ”V»e disliked 
writing down the knowledge (hadith) until these (Umayyad) princes 
( Umara *) compelled us to take recourse to it and then we no longer 

5 

saw any reason to withhold it from any of the muslims." 


1 

2 

5 



5 


Imla *, 155 . 
Hilya , iii, $66. 


deceiving the traditions in 
without reading over to the 
466 .; Tahdith , 187-188.) 

Receiving the traditions by 
permission to transmit them 
187-188.) 


written form and transmitting them 
teacher, (cf. Tedrib , 1?9*» Kifaya . 

correspondance with or without 
to others.(cf. Tadrib , 129.; Tahdit ■ , 


Tab, II, ii, 1J9- ; Taayid , 107.; Bay an , i, 76-77 • ; !>Tahomet , i, p.xxxiii.; 
f. s t , ii, 38-39/47.; 1 Al-Zuhri.. . ', B80AS .XIX, ii.12.; 'Origin of 
writing...'<>» JAn3 , xxv, 322, no. 71* where Sprenger reads the 
word " akrshana " as " akrahria " taking "Umara’" in the objective 
case, hue-to this reading, he wrongly interprets the statement 
as "we induced also those chiefs" - a translation not very clear. 
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The above statement of Zuhri has led Goldziher, and following 
him Guillaume and others, to reach some erroneous conclusions. 
Goldziher, taking the word kitab (lit. writing) in the sense of 
'fabricating'deduces that Zuhri's disapproval of writing hadith 
referred to the’Umayyad's pressure to fabricate ahadith in their 
favour.^ Similarly, Guillaume comments, "If any external proof 
were needed of the forgery of tradition in the Umayyad period, it 
may be fauna in the express statement of Al Zuhri: 'These princes 
have compelled us to write hadith'.'^ 

The conclusions reached by Goldziher and Guillaume on the 

basis of this hadith have been justly contested by other scholars. 

While A.A. Duri considers the report itself as false and dismisses 

it by calling it a 'later echo of traditionists' the contemporary 

modern scholar, Nabia Abbott gives the following verdict on this 

matter. She says, "The hasty assumption by Soreager and PuLr, 

followed by Guillaume... and others, that Umayyad pressure forced 

Zuhri to laige-scale forgery of h adith should be definitely and 

/ 

finally abandoned." 

This conclusive verdict notwithstanding, the report can be 
examined and explained in different other ways. It appears that the 
statement of Zuhri has nothing to do with the fabrication of hadith 
in favour of the Umayyads. Instead, it refers to a purely technical 
matter with re'gard to the transmission of the hadith - the question 

1 Kst, ii, 33-59/47- 

2 

Tradit^ ons , 50. 

^ 'Al-Zuhri...', 33GAS , XIX, ii, 12. 

H Paoyri, ii, 35, n. 6. 



of approval or disapproval of the mukataba method. Zu’nri, like 
his other colleagues, had so far insisted that the traditions should 
be read over to the teacher before they could be transmitted tc 
other pupils. -In other words, he disapproved of giving the hadith 
to his students in written form.'*’ But when he was forced by 
Umay^ad caliphs to make large collection of the traditions, thus 
making the knowledge of hadith accessible to the public, he changed 
his attitude and approved thereafter all the transmission 
procedures, including that of mukataba , to disseminate the knowledge 
of hadith. Thus we see that the ruling caliphs did not force Zuhri 
to fabricate ah aaith but to get rid of the traditional bias of 
withholding knowledge from the public. Perhaps, Zuhri refers to 
this pressure of the princes ( umara ’) in the above report. 

Furthermore, the word ' akrahana 1 , particularly the pronominal 
suffix 1 na’ 1 is very significant in the above statement of Zuhri. 
Used in the plural form, it signifies a group of hadith scholars 
and not Zuhri alone in which case the pronominal suffix 'ni_' would 
have been used. The plural form 'na/ 1 , as against the singular 
1 ni 1 is indicative of two important points. 

Firstly, it does not single out Zuhri as being a tool in the 

hands of the Umayyad rulers, who are said to have patronised him 

2 

either to fabricate a hadith in their favour or to legalise and 
'Earliest biographies...', I_C, ii, 47- 

2 

lust ,ii,57-38/46.; Traaiti ons ,48. The views of Goldziher and 
Guillaume have, however, been refuted by Horovitz and Ruth 
Mackensen. Thus agreeing with Horovitz, Ruth Lackensen remarks, 
"one would rather agree with Horovitz that whereas at the behest 
of the caliphs he. (Zuhri) departed from his former reticence 
end dictated traditions, this innovation does not prove that he 
invented traditions in their interests." (cf. "Arabic books...", 
AJSL , liii, p,243* ) 
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justify certain actions of theirs. Such a conclusion cannot he 
reached on the basis of this statement, for it does not refer, as 
the pronominal suffix 'na' suggests, to one individual, namely 
Zuhri, but to a group of trauiti onists. 


Secondly, it provedes a corroborative proof for*lfaar II's 

commission to Abu 3a kr b. Luhamnad b. *Amr b. Ii'azm of Ledina to 

• » 

2 

reconi the a hadith arid sunna - a report often suspected. It seems 
that Zuhri in this statement refers to the above order of‘Unar b. 
‘Aba al-Aziz given to him as well. Just as'"Umar had written to 

X 

Abu Bakr b. Hazm and to Salim b. f Abd Allah b.'Umar , to record the 

Prophet's sunna and the rasa*11 of‘Umar I, respectively, in the 

same manner he had demanded from Zuhri and other competent scholars 

4 

to make haaith collections. This commission and its completion 
Irs been described by Zuhri himself, who says, "*Umar b. *Abd al-Aziz 
ordered us to collect the sur.r.a. In pursuance of this order we 
wrote many volumes, the copies of which were sent to various pbrts 
of the empire."'' 

It is to this commission of‘Umar II that Zuhri seems to refer 
in his statement that these princes have compelled us to write down 
the ‘ilm . Since Zuhri, like his colleagues, was unwilling to give 
'ready-made' knowledge in the form of written manuscript, as was 


Ks t , ii, 3d-56/44*5 Traditions , 48. 

2 Mst , ii, 210-211/195-196.; Traditions , 18-19- 
5 Hil.ya , ii, 194.; v, 284-286.; Khulafs *, 231. 

^ ?.;st , ii.210/195.; Pat h, i, 57, where it is reported that‘Umar II 

had written to the scholars of all parts o" the Knpire ( ka ■ a on. 
i_ia ’ 1 - af' Tn) asking them to look for the hadith of the Fr phet 
ana to collect them. ; basil, 35 b. 

Bayan, i,7b.«. Amwal,578-560.; Mughith ,2 39.; As-sunr.a, 494. 


5 
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demanded b.y the caliph, he expressed hie inner feeling of disapproval 
in the words: "these umara* compelled us...." 


But Zuhri's reticence could not last Ion.?. Ye find that he 
carried out‘Unar II's order and collected a large number of tradi tions 
in books. In addition to this, it is reported that he was pursuaded 
by hisham (105-125 A.H.to dictate the a hadith to his sons. About 
the compliance of Hisham's desire to have Zuhri's transmittion in 

written form, we have several reports. According' to one, he had 

_ - 2 
dictated, twice,four hundred a baci to to or.e of Hisham's sons. 

Then it is reported that Shu‘ ayb b. Abi Hamza, the secretary of 

3 

Hisham, used to write for the caliph himself. 


It seems that sfter‘Umar II's order and Hisham's inducement, 
Zuhri changed his attitude with respect to written hr.dith. Now, he 
not only began to dictate freely but alos agreed to give or even 

send to his students and other scholars 'ready-made' collections of 

4 

hadith, without asking the recipients to read them to him. To take 

- 5 

an example, he sent few ahadith in written form to Ibn Abi Dhi’b . 

Similarly, Ibn Jurayj, another pupil of Zuhri, was given an apistle 

( juz ’) to be copied and transmitted without being read out to the 

6 _ 

teacher. In fact, Ibn Abi Dhi’b and Ibn Jurayj were not the only 


As Zuhri was both a muhaddith and a fanin (cf. Tab,II,ii,155)? 

Hisham used to consult him on legal matters and had appointed him 
as a tutor for his sons. (cf. Tdh ,i,105•; Paoyri ,ii,55•; "Von 
Kremer's edition...", JASB , 185f>, p. 21C.1 

Tdh, i, 110.; Bida.va , ix, 542.; Fasil, 59b. 

Tahdh , iv, 551-552.; Tarikh a 1-1 slam , v, 151.; Kifaya , 47t>* 

Kifaya ,456, where it is mentioned that Zuhri handed over a hook 
(t umT- r ) to one of his pupils, saying, "These are my ah adith , take 
them and relate fro; it (hadhihi ahadithi khudhha fa h adl-th V?ha ) 
Tarikh al-Isian , v, 149*; "Von Kremer's edition...", JAoB , 1656, p. 211. 

Tahdh , ix, 505 , 507-; Kifaya , 445- 

Tdh ,i,l 6 l.: Jarh ,II,ii,557-558.; Tahdh ,ii,4o5» Ibn Jurayj, on another 
occasion brought few a baci! th , v/ritten or. three sheets ( thala th 
qirtas ) to Zuhri and sought his permission to relate. (cf . Kifav.-: .457. ) 
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pupils o*' Zuhri who were given wri tten ah adith to transmit on 
teacher’s authority. The students like‘Abd ar-Rahman b. *Anr ai-Awza 6 !^, 
Yazid b. Abi Habib ,*Ubayd Allah b. 4 Uaar^, Sufyan b. Sa*id atb-Thawri^, 


m “ o _ 

Ruzayo b. Kukaym , Musa b. Ubayda ar-Rabzi , Muhammad b. al-V.'alid 

— - 7 ■ _ _ 

az-2abidi and Ja‘far b. Rabi‘a , had all received from Zuhri the 


ahadith in written form. 


In addition to the pupils to whom Zuhri sent or gave ah adith in 
v/ritten form, there were others who either copied the traditions 
from his manuscripts or wrote down his lectures and read them out 

9 

to mm. Among these may be mentioned the son of Hisham to whom 

10 ii _ i? 

he had dictated 400 ah adith Ziyaa b. Sa‘d , Yunus b. Yazid~ , 
Yahya b. Abi Unaysa^ 4 U<layl b. Khalid al-Ayli~“, ‘Ubayd Allah 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 


Tahdh , vi, 241.; Jarh , II, ii, 266-267. 

Tahah, ix, 447*5 SB, iii, 478. ( Talao ). 

Kifaya , 456., 457, 467- 
Tarikh al-Islam , v, 149* 

SB, i, 227-228 ( jum‘a ). 

Tahdh , x, 360. 

Tab, VII, ii, I69- * Jarh , IV, i, 111-112.; Tan , i, 153-154* 

Tahdh , ix, 447*5 SB, i, 218 ( Adhan ).; SAD , ii, 309 ( Kika h), 
hedith no. 2034. 

Kifaya , 307, 450, 457* Malik says, "I saw *ilm (hsdith)being 
read out to Zuhri. (cf. Kifaya , 387*) 

Tdh, i, 103-104* 

Jar h, (intr.), 39* 

Tahan, iv, 307*5 vii, 256.; xi, 450-451* 
iiizan , iv, 365, no. 9465* 

The book prepared by him later came in possession of his nephew. 
It contained 200 to 300 traditions, (cf. Jarh, III, ii, 43*5 
Tahdh, iv, 289* 5 vii, 4?, 256 .; SaD , iv, 231 (lludua), hsdith no. 
4488.). 
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-1 _ _2 _ 7 

b. Abi Ziyad ar-Husafi , 3ulayman b. Kathir ai-Abdi , Shu*ayb fc. Abl Hamza , 


:.'usa b. *Uqfca » La‘mar b. RashidIsma‘11 b. HSfi* b. %wayniir , 


• 3 

Lr ao-Sulami ! , Ayyub b. liusa , ‘Abd ar-Ha: 


iq b. ‘Unar^, 


_? c 

V-.Iji ar-iishnan b. Yazid ad-Dina3aqi* , abd ar-Hahaan b. 

. _ _ 12 

and Abd ar-itahaan. b. Khalid b. ...use fir 


’umira al-Yab:v.b 


rll 


number cf other scholars had incidentaliy found Zuhri 1 s books 

and made use of them. This category of scholars induced Luhanmad 

- - - 13 

b. f-ibd Allah, Zuhri's own nephew (ibn Akhi ’ z-Zuhri ) , 


.:14 


Lu‘awiya b. Yahya As-Sadafi " r , and the Khurasanian, Ishaq b. Rashid 


in whose hands fell a book of Zuhri while he was passing through 
Jerusalem .~ J 


2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 


o 


10 

11 

12 


13 


1 A 
J-'f 


15 


Tab, VII, ii, 175-> I.-izan , iii, 8, no. 5361.; Tahdh , ii, 207*; 
vii, 13.; Jarh , II, ii, 316. 

Tahdh , iv, 216. 

He v/rcte down the traditions from Zuhri for Hishan. (cf. Tdh , i, 205)' 
He also made his personal copies, which were later inherited by his 
son. The son is reported to have shown this .book to Ahmed b. Hanbal, 
who praised the manuscript for accuracy of its contents, beautifal 
vowelling and careful pointing, (cf. Tahdh , iv, 351~352.; Tdh, i, 

205*; Jerh , II, i, 345*? Kifaya , 476.; Fapyri , ii, 177*) The nuskh-a 
of Shu*ayb has survived to this day. It is preserved in Az-Zahirlyya 
library, Damascus, bearing No. na.jmu * 120, folio, 68-87- 

Tahdh , x, 36I-362. 

Kifaya , 4H*> Jarh (intr.), 205- 

Tahdh , i, 296. 

The manuscript prepared by him contained 300 traditions, (cf. Lizan , 
iv, 308, no. 9250.: Tahdh , xi, 60.) 

SB, ii> 440-441 ( Fada’il A 3 hib ar.-Nabi ). 

Jarh , III, i, 39- 

Tahdh , vi, 295-' 

Tahdh , vi, 287-283. 

Tahdh , vi, 165. 

Jarh (intr.), 260. 


Tahdh , x, 220. 

Fapyri, ii, 182, citing Ibn ‘Asakir's At- ; : Arikh a~i-h.-bi-; 


i ■? /w.1 «vq 


-»• 
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On account of Zuhri's preoccupation with writ ins' and dictating 

the traditions and also due to his students' seal to make their own 

collections of hadit 1 , Zuhri and his pupils came to be known as 

as hab al-kutub -(people with books).^ The age of Zuhri itself was 

2 

called the age of the manuscript. In fact, the appearance of a 
large number of hadith manuscripts in this period was partly due to 
Zuhri's employment of all the methods of hadith transmission, 
namely the ‘ard, the mukataba , the nunawala , the i.jaza and even the 
wiiada . As a result of this practice of Zuhri, a large number of 
hadith manuscripts - sah ifa , r.uskha , kitab , jus ’- both large and 
small, were px'epared by his students. It does not, therefore, 
surprise us when we hear lialik b. Anas saying, "I have seven boxes 
full of Zuhri's hadith." 

A cursory glance over the large number of Zuhri's pupils and 
the written records in their possession will show that Zuhri was 
a devoted hadith scholar, who not only narrated the traditions 
orally but had dictated them to his students for preservation in 
books. The sources have cited many sah lfas , jus *, and nuskha 
attributed to Zuhri. The famous among them are as follows: 

(1) A ,iuz *, which he handed over to Ibn Jurayj.^ 

(2) A sa hifa , given to f Abd ar-Hahman b. ‘Anr al-Awza‘i, with 

5 

permission to transmit its traditions on his authority. 

^ Papyri , ii, '35» referring Ibn ‘Asakir's at-Tarikh al-Kabir , vi, 
379*5 Papyri , ii, 181, 182, I 84 . 

^ Panyri , ii, I 84 .; Tdh , i, 149-151* 

^ For definitions of these terms, see supra , chapter IV, 

^ Tahdh , ii, 4-65 ♦ > .Jarh , II, ii, 357-358. 

c. 

y Tahdh, vi, 241.; Kifa.va, 480. 
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( 5 ) A nuskha , in r-ossession of ‘Abd ar-rtahman b. Naroira al-Yahsubi. 

( 4 ) A kitab kabir (large book) in possession of f A'cd ar-Rahman 
- 2 

b. lazia ad-Dimashoi. 


(5) A sah ifa , containing 3 00 traditions, written from Zuhri 
by Hushaym b. Bashir as-Sulami at Mecca.^ 

(6) A sa hifa , in possession of Sulayman b. Kathir al-^bdi.^ 

(7) A sah ifa , handed over to*Ubayd Allah b.‘Umar to copy and 

5 

transmit. 

6 

(8) A nuskha, in possession of Zakar&ya b. e Isa. 

(9) A sa hifa , containing 300 ah aalth attributed to Zuhri 
7 

himself. 

(10) A kitab , in possession of Ibrahim b. al-Walid, who brought 

it to Zuhri and read it to him for the latter's permission to 

B 

transmit it on his authority. 


In order to have a clear idea about the huge collection of 

Zuhri's hadith manuscripts one has to bear in mind the long period 

during which his literary activities continued. We know that he 

enjoyed the patronage or the Umayyad rulers from the time of 
0 

‘Abd al-Malik 7 till his own death a t the end of Hisham's long 
reign .^ During this long period of about 45 years’^, he was 


Tahdh , vi, 287-288. 

2 Tahdh , vi, 295 . 

^ Tahdh , xi, 60.; Mizan , iv, 308, no. 9250. 

^ Tahdh, iv, 216. 

5 I” , * 

Kifa.va, 487. 

g 

Par-yri , ii, 182. 

7 

Bagh , x.iv, 87. 

° Kifa.va , 388.; Mst , ii, 38/47. 

^ The date or 'Zuhri 1 s entry into ‘Abd Al-Malik's court is uncertain. 
Most probably, he associated himself with the caliph during 
Hisharn b. lama^il's governorship of Medina (82-86 A.H.) - [cf. 
Tab, II, ii, 135*; VII,ii,157♦; Hilya ,iii,367-569.1 

^ Tarikh al-fslam , v, 140. 

Hilya , iii, 36 ?. 
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preoccupied with writ in;- ar.d dictating ah adith . This resulted in 
the accumulation of large number of had! th manuscripts. The 
encouragement and inducement by almost all the Umayysd rulers, 
especially'Umar b. 'Abd al-Aziz and Hisham, made the task easier 
and Zuhri became the author of numerous books. 


It is reported that most of Zuhri's manuscripts were in the 
court library of Hisham. How large was this collection of Zuhri's 
books, has been described by his pupil, I.'a 4 mar b. Hashid. He said, 
"After V;alid II's assassination when Zuhri's books were shifted 
from tie state treasury it needed beasts of burden."^ 


On account of Zuhri's reputation as a muhaddith and a faoih , 
we car. expect that most of the books in this collection dealt with 
the hadith ar.d the f loh . 


0°) ' Kitab 1 of Khalid b. AbT‘Imran (d. 125/129 A.H. ):- 

The Tunisian scholar, Khalid b. Abi ‘Imran is reported to have 
possessed a large written collection ( kitab kabir ) of the traditions 
transmitted by Salim b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘(Jmar (d. 106 A.H.), Sula.yman b.Yasar 

9 

(d. 107 A.H.) and Oasim b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr (d. 108 A.H.).^ 

The story of Khalid's writing of Oasim's and Salim's a hadith is 
suite interesting. It is reported that he called on these Medinan 

scholars and renuested them to dictate to him the traditions of the 

. _ 5 

Prophet. ft hen, owing to their prejudice against written ah adith , 


Tab,II ,ii,1^6.; H il.va ,iii, $61.; Tdh ,i,106.; Papyri ,i,23. ;ii,161.; 
"Kariiest biographies. ♦. " ,IC, ii ,/}S.; Tarikh al-Islam,-/, If; 1. 


2 

5 


Jarh , I. ii, 545*> Papyri , i, 22.; ii, 214. 

It is to be'notea that both Qasira and Salim left their bias 
after some time and even dictated the traditions to their 
students.(cf*. Jarh,I, ii, 345* ? Fasil, 63 b.; Tahdh , xii, 39»? 
Papyri , i, 22.; ii, 13, 43, 197-190, 214.) 




they refused to comply with his request, he shamed their, into 
dictatin' a large number oh traditions by threatening to go back and 
accuse the scholars of the city of the Prophet of withholding the 
religious knowledge from others. J ' 

Khalia not only possessed written ah adith with him but he also 
employed mnkataba method in transmitting them to others. Thus we 
read that Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Ansari and Al-Layth b. Sa‘d had received 
some ah adith from, him in written farm.^ 


(37) 'Sa hifa 1 of Bakr b. V/a’il b. Da’ud (d. c 150 A.H. ):- 

Bakr b. Wa’il was an advocate oh writing hadith. He fed 
preserved some traditions in a sa hifa , which came in possession of 
his father,^ who outlived hinh. The father is reported to have 
transmitted tie a nadith from this sah ifa . ; 


( 38) 1 Sah ifa 1 of Hairmam b. i.junabbih (d. 151 A.H. ) :- 

Kammam, a pupil of Abu Hurayra, had collected a large number 

— 6 

of traditions from his teacher in a sa hifa . It was preserved arid 

transmitted by Kammam 1 s pupil, Ma‘mer b. Rashid, who, in his 

turn, transmitted it to the next generation, v/hen‘Aba ar-Razzac, b. 

Hammam b. Nafi‘al-Himyari (d. 211 A.H.) preserved it separately, 

7 

without incorporating it into his own Pusannaf . Later, it was 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Panyri , ii, 13, 43- 

Annales , iii, Pasil, Abb. 

Kifaya , 506. 

Tahdh , i, 486. 

Kifa.ya , 506. 

iusnad , ii,. 312-318.;Tdh,i,95,where it is described as 1 nuskha 
ma shhura'. 
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received, in .its entirety, by two of *Abd ar-Kazzaq's pupils, 

namely Ahead b. Hanbal and Abu ’1 Hasan Ahmad b. Yusuf as-Sularri. 

While the former included it in his feusnad,^ the latter transmitted 

it to the next generation. This written transmission, in its 

entire purity, continued for many generations, until in 1933 it- 

was first discovered and in 1953 first edited and published by a 

2 

contemporary scholar Dr. Hamidullah. 


Hammaiu was keenly interested in reading, right from the 

beginning, We know that he used to buy books' for his brother 

V.'ahb b. Kunabbih (d. 110 A.H.), who was famed for his encyclopaedic 

4 

knowledge and excessive reading and writing. It was perhaps due to 
his literary bent of mind and love of sunna that Kammam wrote down 
the traditions narrated by Abu Hurayra and collected them in a 
sahifa. The sah ifa containing 138 traditions, was named as 
'as-sah if a as-sahiha 1 , probably on the pattern of abd Allah b. ‘Asir 
b. al-As 1 'as-sa hifa as-s adiaa 1 . While the traditions of this 

sah ifa are sporadically found in the Sahi hayn and other canonical 

- 9 6 

hadith works , the L.usred of Ibn Hanbal has absorbed it integrally. 


Significant in this connection is Hamidullah's comment following 
the discovery of Hammam's sah ifa . He says, "We can trust (after 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 


lMusnad , ii, 312-3i8« 

Hamidullah -(ed), Sa hifa Hammam b. Munabbih , Damascus, 1372/1953* 

It is not certain whether these books were in Arabic. Kost 
probably they were not. 

Tab, V, 359.; Tahdh , xi, 67 .; l^as ad ir , 15C.; L'ed.Islam, 2A2.; 
Papyri , ii, 6.; Sira (Ouil.), xv (intr.), referring his works 
(i) Kitab ai-liubtada and (ii) Paghazi . 

Tdh, i, 95 . 

I.'usnad , .ii 312-318. 
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discovery of Kammam's sa hifa ) that the apparent loss of other 

earlier works such as the collections of Anas and‘Abdullah ibn f-.mr 

ibn al-As need not be much deplored as in fact they have been 

fully conserved in the different charters of the voluminous 

Musnad of Ibn Nan ball'”*' He further says, "This also shows how the 

works of the time of the Prophet and his Companions were 

amalgamated in the larger works of the Tabi c un (the Followers of 

the Companions of the Prophet), and the works of these latter 

have been conserved in the still larger compendia of Ibn Hanbal, 

Bukhari, Muslim, etc., and the earlier works had thus become 

2 

practically superfluous." 

( 59 ) ' Sah ifa 1 of Vila* b. ‘Abu ar-dahman ( c. 90-1 59 A.H. ) : - 

The Medinan scholar of Zuhrl's fame, ‘Ala’, had collected the 
traditions in sa hifas . Although he outlived Zuhri, his literary 
career had started as early as the second half of the first century, 
as his life span indicates. 

He seems to have preserved the traditions for future 

generations, for he wanted to transmit his sah ifa in toto and not 

partly. He used to say to those who wanted to copy out the 

traditions from his sah ifa , "Either you copy all of it or copy 

3 

none of it at all." 

Ke was considered an authority on hadith in Medina where his 

Hamidullah, "Early History of* the Compilation of the Hadith", 
Islamic Review , May 1949» P- 2p. 

Hamidullah,_"Early History o r the Compilation of the Hadith", 
Islamic Review , May, 1949» P* 25. 

Ma < ari f , 1 cv-i. 
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A nuskha from him was transmitted by 
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books were most popular. 


Huh o. ai-Qasim (u. 141 .i.H.) which Inter came 


in possession of 


Yazid b. Zuray* 


(40) ‘Sah lfa 1 of Humayd a t- TawIl (d. 142 A.H. ):- 

Humayd, the Basran scholar, was in possession of a sa hifa , 
which he had copied from the hadith manuscript of Hasan al-Basri.^ 
From the account given by Humayd o^ this sa hif a (which he had 
borrowed and copied from Hasan), it appears that it was a fairly 
large collection. He states that it was a roll as thick as a 
circle made by joining of thumbs and forefingers. 4 


Humayd is reported to have transmitted the ah adith from 
‘ikrima (d. 105/107 A.ii.), the client and literary heir of 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas. ^ 


(41) ' Sa hifa 1 of Hisham h. <f Jrwa (d. 146 A.H. ) : - 

The pupil of‘Abd Allah b.^Umar and c Abd Allah b. az-Zubayr, 
Hisham was an advocate of writing traditions. He was advised by 
his father (also his teacher) not only to write down the ah adith 

g 

but also to revise the written material. He himself reports that- 
once his father asked him whether he had committed the traditional 
material to writing, whereupon he replied in affirmative. The 

^ Tahdh , viii, 187. 

2 Kifaya , 321* 

^ Tab, VII, i, 126, ii, 20.; Taqyid , 101,n.; Tahdh , iii, 39•» 
Lisin, i, 610, no. 2320. 

4 Tab, VII, i, 116, 126. 

5 Tab, V, 212.-216.; haharif, 251-232.; Annales, iii, 2483-2484.; 
Jarh, II, ii, 7-9* 


o 


Imla*, 70-79 
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father then asked if he had revised it after writing, 
replied in negative. Hearing this reply, the father 


on which he 
remarked, "I 


means that you have not written down",'*' implying that a writing 


without revising is not trustworthy. 


Hisran used to dictate tha ah atiith to his students, who made 
their individual collections and read them out to the teacher. One 
such collection, known as sah ifa (variant ' nnskha 1 ), was made by 

Ibn Jurayj, who brought it to him to obtain his permission to 

2 5 

transmit. His other pupils, like Khalid b. al-Harith^and 

- 4 

Huh b. karyam had also written down the ahadith from him. 

• — • ■ . .. 


Hisham also approved of the mukatnba method of the hadith 
transmission. Accordingly, hs sometimes wrote down the ah adith 
himself and handed over the manuscript to his students. Layth b. Ha‘d, 
for instance,.received some ahadith from him in this form. 


(b) Other written rec-rds of the Companions : 

After discussing the sah ifa , risala . nuskha etc. of the 
companions and the successors, we now turn to such general written 
collections of the companions which are not known by these terms. 
This section will be devoted entirely to the writings of the 
companions. The written records of the successors and other 
scholars will be discussed separately in the next section. The 

T 

o 

c. 

X 


Xif'ayn , 350.; Sayan , i, 77 - j Fasi 1 , 64a. 
Tab, V, 362.; Kifaya , 439*? Ma^arif , 16?. 
Kifaya, 390 . 




o3, ii, 319-320 ( Bad ’ ai-Kh-i 1 q ) ; iii, 16 ( : ana c ib al-Ansar ) . 


4 
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chronological order for the 
will be tiie sar.e as we have 
dates of ueeth. 


scholars in the follow] n/r two 
ado .ted so far i.e. according 


sect ions 
to their 


(1 ) 3ubay g a bint al- h arith al-Aslamivya Id. 10 <•. .li . ): - 

A group of people ( /jana^a ) are reTiorted to have transmitted the 

traditions from the woman traditionist Subay £ a.^ It is not certain 

whether she possessed any written collection of ah adlth , but we do 

find references of her sanding, at least one health, in written 

form, to‘Arnr b.^Utba and I.'asruq b. al-Ajda 6 on their request. The 

hadith sent by her dealt with the question of ‘idda (period of 
. 2 

waiting). 

(2 ) Fat ima, the daughter of the Prophet (d. 11 A.h. ):- 

Fatima was a reliable narrator of hadith. In addition to her 
husband, ‘Ali and her sons, Hasan and Husayn, a group of people 
( j area‘a ) have transmitted traditions from her. 


She is said to have possessed few ah adith in written form as 
well. 4 


( 3) Abu Shah, the Yemenite :- 

When on the occasion of the conquest of Liecca in 0 A.II., the 
Prophet delivered an impressive sermon, a Yemenite, named Abu Shah, 
stood up and recuested the Prophet to have the sermon written down 

Ikmal , 599. 

31m, i, 625-626 (T alaq ).; Xifaya , 4BL. 

I kraal , 615. 

Kafi, ii, 667*; Tanyid , 99« n. 218, citino al-Kh?ra'iti*s 
Vnkarim al-aAkhl oq/7Cairo, 1550, A.r..), p. 57. 


1 

2 

5 
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for hin. Grantinr his rentest,the 
it down for Abu Shah.' 


Prophet ordered someone: 


' v. ri te 


Sunooning that the oroer must have been carried out, we can 
concliide that Abu Shah hau some of the Prophet's ah adith in 
written form. 


(4) 4 Abd Allah b. < Ukay;n al-Juhani :- 

*Abd Allah b.‘Ukaym possessed a written hadith regarding the 

law about the dead animals. It is reported on his own authority 

that the Prophet had sent him this hadith, in written form, two 

2 

months before the latter's death. 


( 5 ) Abu Bakr (d. 13 A.H. ):- 

- - 3 

Abu Bakr is reported t^ have written down 5 OG ah ad 1 th cf the 
/ 

Prophet. But when he anticipated his death he destroyed this 
5 

collection. 


Bayan , i, 70.; SB, i, 40-41 (“Ilm).; ii, 95 ( Luc ta).; iv, J16 
( Di'ygt ).; SL, ii, 603-604 ( Ha.hi J.; Jami t , x, 155 ( c Hm )..; Isti^ab , 
iv, 106.; Isafca, iv, 100 , no. 606 .; Fasil, 34 ®» 

“husnad, iv, 310— 511.; Ilusnad (T), no. 1293»> Jami c , vii, 234-256 
( Li n?.s ).; SAD , iv, 9^-95 '( "Lihas ), hadith nos. 4127-^128. 

^According to Nawawi, the collection of Abu Bakr contained 142 
traditions (cf. Asma ’, I, ii, 182.) 

^Tdh, i, Adv/a’, 42.; As-Sur.na , 309-310.; Tadwin Hadith , 26p*; 
Sah-Ifa, 28-29^ 

5 ’ 

Tdh , i, 5 . It is reported that Abu Bakr destroyed the manuscript, 
saying that he might have heard these ah adith f 'rom unreliable- 
narrators. Dhahabi rightly describes this statement as false. 

(cf. Tdh , i, 5») Abil Bakr being so closely attached to the Prophet 
needed no intermediate narrator for latter's ahadith and so the 
ouestior. of unreliable narrator does not arise. Furthermore, 

Abu Bakr 1 s resorted cautious approach in accepting few traditions 
from the companions disproves this assertion. 



Abu Ra yyp quotes the above report of dowtros - ' 
by Abu 3akr in support of his thesis that writing 
'.'.as forbidden by the Prophet.'*' He says that Abu 


the manuscrio 


of the tradition 
B&kr's destruction 


of the written- record of the Prophet's a hadith was due to the 
Prophet's interdiction to write down his traditions. But this 
argument ir> untenable on purely historical grounds. Abu Bakr, being 
too close to the Prophet - even his companion in the cave during 
the Flight - could not have remained uninformed about this inter¬ 
diction. Had there been such a prohibition by the Prophet, Abu Bakr 
would not have written down the ah adith in the first place. Further, 
the report goes against Abu Rayya's own theory in the sense that it 
proves the early existence of wx-itter. ah adith , no matter that it 
was burnt. 


The rooort of collecting and burning of the hadith material 
by Abu Bakr seems genuine on the following groundss 


The facts that Abu Bakr wrote the charter of Suraoa b. Malik 

2 

during the critical time of the flight from Mecca to Medina, that 

he initiated and took practical interest in the writing and 

compilatic r. of the Qur’an , that he sent written lawis about taxation 

to Anas b. ' alik^, that he nominated 4 Umar as his successor to the 

5 

caliphate through writing , coupled with the fact that he constantly 
employed win ting in settling the most disturbing oroblem of 


1 

Adwa ’, 

• •*> 

,/ • 






2 

Sira, 3' 

Y •; 

Imta 4 , i, 42.: V.atha’iq, 

no. 

'Za', 

p . 36 . 

3 

Masahi • 

. 5-9 

• 

\ 




4 

Tau.yi";. 

07-5 

SB, i, 306- 

-368 (Zakat).; 

iv, 

339 ( 

Hiyal).; S.nLf, 


ii, 12 S’- 

-150, 

hadith no. 

156? (Zakat); 

SI!, 

v, 18 

-23 (Zakat); 


SIM. i. 

551- 

552 (Zakat). 
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Annal’.: . 
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2137-2141.; 

marly Islam, 

193. 
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apostasy, all go to prove that he was a staunch supporter of 
writing. Viewed in this light, we car. expect that Abu Bakr, who 
was zealous o* following the sunna of the Brophet, must have 
preserved some'wri tten record of his actions and sayings. It was, 


therefore, most likely that he made at least a small collection of 
500 a hadith . 


The reason of his destruction of the manuscripts was, perhaps, 

the same as that of other destroyers of hadith records. That the 

hadith collections were destroyed in the past is a reality which 

need not be proved. It is only the motive behind the destruction 

which has to be sought. In this particular case, Abu Bakr was 

perhaps apprehensive of the misuse of his hadith collections after 

his death. Fearing lest the wave of apostasy, wide spread during 

his caliphate, might affect the body of the hadith, he destroyed 

his written collection. In addition to this, believing in the 

superiority of the Qur’an over the hadith, he was more interested 

in the codification of the former than that of the latter. Like 

‘Umar during his own reign, Abu Bakr in this earlier period night 

have been confronted with the problem of rivalry between the Qur’an 

and the hadith. It seems that the latter had become so popular 

that there arose a danger of the former being ignored. This is 

evident from a report in which Abu Bakr is said to have forbidden 

2 

the people to narrate too many ah adith . This advice could have 
been given only under such circumstances when there was too much 
popularity of the traditions. 


Annales , i, 1861-1865,1919-2008, 2013-2017,2020,2022,2044-204}, 
2049-2054,2086. ;• Tab, IV, i i ,73. ; Khara,j ,84-86. ; V atha ’ io ,nos .259-275, 
279-502. 


?dh , i, 2, 5 •; Adw 


a’, 


2 


2Q 
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Abu 3akr 1 s prohibitive oruer to relate too many a hadIth uo?s 
not near, that he ignored it completely. On the contrary, he wished 
to give to the hadithits right place - a place next, to the (lur'an. 

It is reported that Abu Bakr, and after him 4 Unar, used to enquire 
from the companions if they possessed some rulings of the Prophet 
concerning matters which had come for adjudication and about which 
the caliphs had no report from the Prophet. Sometimes, the 
companions used to apprise them of the ah adith even when they were 
not asked to do so. This happened when a decision was given by 
the authorities against the Prophet's practice. The caliphs or. 
their part were very cautious in accenting these traditions. When 
convinced of its veracity, they changed their decisions in the light 
of the reported tradition. Thus we know that Abu Bakr had asked 
Mughira b. Shu‘ba to produce a witness for a hadith narrated by him. 

It is further reported that when it was produced and the statement 
verified, Abu Bakr accepted the tradition and gave his decision 
accordingly.^ 

In any case, it can be maintained that Abu Bakr paid due 
attention to the hadith. That he made a collection of 500 ah adith 
(though burnt due to sincere motives) clearly shows his concern over 
the hadith. 

(6) ‘Ala’ b. Vad Allah b. ‘Ammar 0 1- Had rami fd. 21 A.H. ):- 

‘Ala’ was in possession of a booklet containing laws regarding 

2 

taxes on camels, cows, goats and sheep, fruit crops and hoardings. 

Umra , vii, 242, 246.; Jani c , viii, 2 L }2-2Sj ( Para* i d). 

Tab, IV, ii, 76 .; \Vatha > iq . no. 56 . 


1 

2 



nir. 


Thn document v;a 
appointment as a 


given t" him by the Prophet at the time of 
tax collector and governor of* Bahrain." 
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(7) Ubayy b. Ka«b. (d. 22 A.h. ):- 

g 

Ubayy knew the art of writing even before the advent of Islam. 

He was the first person to write on behalf of the Prophet after the 

latter's migration to Medina.^ He was also one of the writers of 

the revelations^ and had acted as Prophet's secretary to write down 

5 

the official letters to the rulers of the neighbouring tribes. 


Ubayy is listed among the six eminent jurists ( fugaha *) 

acceptable to Abu Hanifa and his followers.*' f.'asruo b. al-Ajda* 

(d. 65 A.H.) places him among such six reputed scholars who, in his 

7 

words, 'possessed the ‘ilea of all the companions*. 

As regards his hadith collections, it .is said that he possessed 

— 8 

some 164 ah adith of the Prophet. 

It was, perhaps, on account of his reputation as a scholar 
that the Prophet called him Sayyid a1-Ansar (leader of the Ans ar ) 
and the caliph‘Umar had given him the title of Sayyid a1-muslimin 

Q 

(leader of the muslims). 

Tab, IV, ii, 76 .; hatha’iq , no. 56 . 

Futuh , 459• j liafarif, 88. 

Putu h, 458.’ 

Qurra’, i, 31-32.; no. 1318.; ii, 27-28, no. 2616.; Tdh ,i, 16.: 
Hashahir , 12, no. 31. 

Tab, I, ii, IS, 28.; Subh, vi, 380.; Paths*in , nos. 63,64,76. 
Papyri , ii, 80, n. 54. 

Papyri , ii80. r Tdh , i, 24. 

Pa o.yri , ii,^66.; A stria *, I, i, 109. 

Ikrna 1 , 886. It should be noted that he used to teach hadith in 
the mosque -of Ledina. cf. Tab, III, ii, 25 * 
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(8) fc Um- r b. al-Xha tt ab (d. 23 A. H. ) : - 

v.e have already discussed‘Umar 1 3 vi eva.oint with respect to 
recording of* hadith in a previous chapter.^ There we had seen 
that his ban df codification of the surma was based on purely 
sincere motive, for he wanted to give the hadith a secondary 
position next only to the Qur’an. Hadith being a burning topic in 
his days, he feared lest the Qur’an be ignored and not given due 
importance. He therefore, forbade people to dwell too much on the 
hadith. 


But despite his prohibitory order regarding codification of 

tine .surma he did not minimise the importance of the hadith. He 

placed it alongside the Qur’an. It was his practice, like his 

2 

predecessor Abu Bakr , that whenever any case came up for adjudication 
he looked first in the (ur’an and decided the case in its light. 

But if he did,not find the ruling there, he referred to the practice 
of the Prophet and decided the case accordingly. Failing this either, 
he consulted the companions and used his own considered opinion 
( ra’y ) to give a verdict in accordance with the Qur’an and the 

5 

sunna. It also happened, therefore, that sometimes he changed 
his verdict if he was informed of a Prophetic ruling contrary' to his 
own. About this practice we find several instances. It is reported 
for example, that he changed one of his judgements with regard, to 
a case of inheritance after he came to kno'- of a hadith of the 
Prophet. The hadith in ouestion was related to him by' Dahhak b. Sufyan 

/ 

who tola him that it was sent to him in writing by the Prophet himself. 


1 

2 

5 


See s upra , chapter!!!, pp. 176-179; 196-199. 

3D (lied.), ’i, 55-94.; Tdh, i, 3-4. 

Kharaj , 61-62. Also see Slip led. ),i,55, for‘Umar's letter 
effect to Shurayh. 

Sayan , ii, 12 j.; Hi sale , 59-; Ikhtl laf , 19-20. ; Ucir, vi ,770- 


to thi 


Diva ). 


4 
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Similarly, he is reported to have revised his decision regarding 
the blootwit of the finders after he came to knew of a ruling of 
the Prophet contrary to his own. decision.^ 

It is significant to note that he was extremely careful in 
accepting a tradition and did not take it as its face value. He 
sometimes demanded witnesses to prove the authenticity of a certain 
reported tradition. To take, for instance, when ‘amr b. Umayya ad-Damri 

narrated a tradition concerning sadaca.‘Umar demanded a witness to 

• — 

confirm that it was the Prophet's saying. Daari thereupon took 

2 

‘Umar to a’isha who testified the report. Similarly, Abu Kusa 

* / C 

al-Ash*ari , ilughira b. Shu^ba and Ubayy b. Ka c b^ were all compelled 
by 4 Umar to produce witnesses for the traditions they had related. 


Thus v/e see that 4 Umar gave due importance to the hadith. In 

his correspondence with state officials, we come across numerous 

• 6 

references of the sunns coupled in a phrase with the Qur’an. It 

shows that he did not minimise the importance of the hadith but he 

gave it its right place, what in fact he really did was this that 

he took practical step in curbing the anager of competition between 

7 

the Qur’an and the hadith. This fear of the competition is well 
reflected in the advice he had given to his emissaries to Kufa. At 


1 

2 

3 

4 

c; 

6 


Ikhtilaf , 17-18.; For details see supra , p. 35 $. 


husn- d (t), vi, 194-195*s hadith no. 1364 . 

H.usnnd (T).' ii» 70.; ix, 287.; SB, iv, 17C-171 ( isti ’dhar. ). 
SB, iv, 329 ( Diyat )♦; SAP, iv, 266 ( Diyat ), hadith no.457Q. 


? - u - - 9 1 9 U * 

:Tdh.i.8. 


Tab, IV, i, 13-14. 

As for example in his letter to Abu i.usa al-Ash*ari. (cf. 
V.ati ia’ io. no. 3?7»; Hi hay a , vi. 297.) 

, III, i, 207. 


7 


Tab 
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the time o.f their departure he is reported to have said, 'You are 
going t the people who are busy reciting the Qur’an... do n.'t 
detain them by making them busy with the hadith. Recite the i/ur’an 

in a pleasing-way and be brief in transmitting the traditions from 

.. ^ . . ,1 

tne Prophet...' 

As regards writing of the hadith by‘Umar, it is reported that 

he intended and gave serious consideration to codify the sunna and 

2 

consulted his colleagues in this matter. But before some official 
step could be taken to implement the plan, he invoked the help of 
God (istikhara ) and consequently gave up the whole idea." 

The above report is mursal - one link being missing in the 
4 

isnad - and hence its authenticity is questionable. But even if 
we accept the report as genuine, as has been done by the group of 
scholars who consider mursal traditions as valid, it does not prove 
that *Umar was against writing down of hadith as such. What in fact 
he disapproved of was the official codification of the sunna. We 
know that the Qur’an until his time was not standardized and its 

5 

copies were not in common circulation. Under these circumstances 


1 Bavan , ii, 120-121.; Tdh, i, 7.; Tab, VI > 1 2 -? Fasil, 65 b. 

2 

It is to be noted that consultation on important issues witn 
competent scholars was a practice commonly followed by Abu Bakr 
and‘Umar. (cf. Umra , vii, 242, 246 .; Tab, II, ii, 109-HC.; 
Ku.j.ja , i, 291 .) 

^ Bavan, i, 64 .; Tanyid , 50.; Tab, III, i, 206.;‘ lira , 4a. 

^ In all the isnads (except that of Al-Firya’ci - Ath-Thawri - 
f.aSmar - Az-Zuhrl -‘Urwa - I bn‘Umar -‘Umar) through which the 
hadith has been transmitted, the name 'Ibn‘Umar' is missing, 
(cf. Tao.vl d, 49-55-; Tab, III, i, 206.). 

C 

J It is repor-ted that although during-‘Umar's time schools were 
established, where teachers used to be sent to teach the *ur’an 
and the su^pa (cf. Tab, III, i, 201, 245)> the written copies 
of the Our’an were not supplied to these schools (cf. Shibli, 
Al-?axun , J71-575)- 
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‘Umar rightlj felt that there v.as more urgency of the codification 
of the Qur’an than, of the sunna.^ It should., however, be stressed 
that non-compilation o r the hadith v.as not due to alleged prophetic 
interdiction to write down the traditions. Had it been the case, 


‘Umar would not have given serious thoughts for its codification. 


Furthermore, the companions who were consulted by ‘Umar on this 

2 

natter would not have approved of his plan. 


Despite his decision not to compile the hndith officially, 
‘Umar took keen interest in the study, propagation and even writing 
of the ftadith. He used to say, 'The best guidance is the guidance 
of Muhammad', and 'one who heard a tradition and reproduced it ir. 
its entirety is safe'. He is also reported to have advised: "Learn 
the sunna, the fara’i d (laws about, inheritance) and the la hr. (usage 

JL f 

of words ar.d phrases) alongside the Qur’an." V/e also find reports 

in which he is described as saying, "fetter the film (i.e. hadith) 

5 

into writing."' 


In the light of these statements, the report about his 

It should, be recalled in this connection that 4 Umar, who possessed 
an edition of the Qur’an which preceeded the‘Uthmanic edition 
[cf. S3, iii, 593 ( Fada’il al-Qur’an ); Hilya ,' ii, 51*]* was very 
strict in matters of exegesis. We are told that he h?;d punished 
Sabigh b.‘Isa, a Kharijite, for raising ouestions about the 
ambiguous and difficult passages of the Qur’an in a foolish and 
stubborn way. (cf. SD, i, 54-53*: Mst , ii, 82/64-85.; Papyri , 
ii, 108). Similarly, when he saw a copy of the Qur’an with an 
accompanying verse-by-verse tafsir , he cut out the tafsir portion 
and left the text only. (cf. Renaissance , 196*; Papyri , ii,110). 

The report clearly says that the comoanions had agreed to 
‘Umar's proposal of the official codification of the sunna. (cf. 
Bayan , i, 64.) 

Bavar: , ii, 125. 

Bayan , ii, 125* 

Bayar. , i, 72.; Fasil, 56a. 
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imprisoning of Abu ;:as‘ud al-Ansari, Abu ’d-Darda’ ana ‘'Aba Allah 
b. Las 4 ud on the charge of transmitting a large number of a r ag i t.n~ 
seems dubious. In fact this report can be rejected both on the 
basis of the i-sr.ad and the me.tn . It is historically true that 
‘Umar himself had sent ‘Abd Allah b. lias 4 ud and Abu’d-Darda* as 
teachers to FCufa and Damascus respectively. How could then he 
imprison them for narrating the traditions. Furthermore, we find 
the name of Ibrahim in the Isnad of this report. This Ibrahim was 
born in 20/21 A.H.^ in the last days of‘Umar v/ho cannot possibly 
relate anything directly from‘Umar's period. Ibn Hazm, on this 
basis, justly declares that the attribution of this report to*Umar 
is not right . J Jasa’iri also suspects the authenticity of this 
report on the basi.3 of its isnad.^ 


That ‘Umar was interested in the teaching of the Qur’an and the 

hadith is evident from the fact that he sent competent teachers to 

various parts of his empire not only to teach the Qur’an but also 
7 

the sunna. Among the teachers sent to these centres may be 

8 9 

mentioned‘ubada b. as-Samit and llu 4 adh b. Jabal , who were sent 


1 

Tdh, i, 7.; 

Pasil, 65 b . 


2 

Tab, II, ii, 

114.; VI, 5 .; Khifa’, ii, 6 .; 

Kinhaj, iv, 142 .; 


A:sma’, I, i. 

290 . 


3 

Nubala’, ii. 

2/18.; Khifa’, ii, 6 .; Minhej, 

iv, 142.; Asms’, I 


i, 256 . 



4 

Mashahir, 66 

, no. 450- 


5 

Ihkam, ii, ' 141 . 


6 

__ 




Tawjih, 18. 



7 

Kharaj, 16.; 

Tab, II, ii, 114.; Ill, i, 201 

.; Kinha.j, iii, 272 


iv, 142 . 



0 

Asma’, I, i, 

257.; Khifa’, ii, 6 .; Finhaj, 

iv, 14 ?.; Isti c a , 


ii, 430. 

• 


9 

Minnaj, iv, 

.*• 

142 . 
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to Syria, *abd allah b. Las‘ud* and Hudhavfa 
to Iran, and ‘Imran b. Husavn' 5 and r Abd Allah 
to Basra. It is reported that the team sent, 
consisted of ten teachers. 


b. al-Yamar/', sent 

A 

b. Kughaf fal"* sent 
to teach Basrar.s 


In spite of the fact that ‘Umar gave up the idea of codifying 
the sunna, he ouoted traditions in his official letters.^ Not only 
this, but he possessed some written ah adith with him. It is reported 

for instance, that he collected some a hadith regarding s adaaat in 

_ 7 , _ r! 

a kitab , which later cane in possession of his son Abd A.llah. 

It is reported that Nafi‘ , the freed slave of Ibn‘Umar had read the 

- - 9 

a naditr. from this manuscript to the latter several times. 


It is also mentioned in the sources that a s'a hifa containing 
laws regarding the zakat schedule of camels was found attached to 
his sword after his death.It was, perhaps, the same document 
which the Prophet had got written but before he could dispatch it 
to his governors, he passed away.^ This kitab was kept and used 
by Abu Bakr, on whose death it was passed on to umar, who likewise 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

e 

o 

y 
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ii 


Tab, II, i, 105*; VI, 3.; Khifa ’, ii, 6.; Minhaj , iv, 142. 
kinha.j , iv, 142. 

Nubala ’, ii, 3o3*; Papyri , ii, 211.; Khifa’, ii, 6. 

Nubala *, ii, 345*j Khifa ’. ii, 6. 

Nubala ’, ii, 345- 

I. usnnd , i, 28, 36 , 46 , 50*5 SB, iv, 82 ( Libas ).; Sh, iii, 375-316 
~( Libas ).; Kifa.ya , 480. v 

Amwa1 , 362, 365 , 366 et cassim .; Kuvva tta’, ii, 112-114 ( Zakat ). 

SAD, ii, 133 ( Zakat ). health no. 1570. 

Amv/al , 393 . 

Kifape, 505. 

SD, i, 381.; SAD , ii, 131 , hadith no. 1568 . ( Zakat ); Si:.. , i, 

549 ( Zakat )..; liuwa tta’, ii, 112, n. ( Zakat ). Jarni 1 , iii, 106-107 
(Zakat). 
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used it in his administration. Later, it v:as preserved in his 

family until at least the time of < Urcr II, who is said to have nn ue 
2 

a copy of it.'* Zuhri, who had memorised this manuscript, testifies 

3 

its authenticity. 


As a matter of fact,‘Umar, who knew the art of writing "before 

i 

the advent of Islam 4 and had acted as a scribe of the Prophet 

5 

thereafter, made use of writing all through his life. Regarding 
his written collection, we find a rerort saying that he possessed 

a box ( tabut ) full of treaties and pacts'" 1 v/hich was burnt to ashes 

- — T 0 

alongwith the diwan in 82 A.H. This must have included at least 
few hadith manusoriots as well. 


That < Urnar might have possessed some written ah adith can be 
inferred from” the report in which‘Umar II had instructed Abu Pakr 
b. Hazm to collect and send to the capital the hadith of 6 UmarI 

9 

alon.7 with those o° the Prophet.' The report suggests that some 
written ah adith did exist during < Umar TI's time. The facts that 
c Umar II was looking for authentic documents of earlier times, 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


o*i) , ii, 131-135 ( Zakat ), hadith nos. 1567-1570.; Slti, i, 
349-550 (Z akat ).; I.iuwa tta’, ii, 112, n. ( Zakat ). 

0*1), ii, 133 ( Zakat ) hadith no. 1570. 

SAu , ii, 133 ( Zakat ), hadith no. 1570. 

Futuh , 457. 

Tmta i, JOh.: V.atha’io , no. 13. 

'■V atha * ia , p. 10. 

Pi wan was an official register accessible to public. The 
were distributed according to the list contained therein. 
Historical so u rces , 135*; 7° 0 ’ i» ?12.) 

Viatha*io , p. 10. 

8D, i, 12b.; 1- uvva t.ta * (Oh), 399*; Tab, II, ii, 134.: viii. 


stipends 
(cf. 


35 > 


9 
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especially of the period of ti>- first two caliphs, and that his 
instruction to Abu Bakr b. Hazm was only a part of this large scale 
plan, clearly shows that it was the written (not oral) ab aciitn of 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab that^Urnar b. V.bd al-A.ziz had demanded from 
Abu Bakr b. Muhammad b. f Ai:v b. Hazm. No doubt < Umar II had also 
asked for unwritten practices o r< Unur I, this was in fact another 


commission /riven by him to another person, named Salim b. c h bd Allah 


2 


(9) Abu *d-Darda’ (d. 32/34 A.H. ):- 

‘Uwaymir b. Zayd Abu ’d-Darda* , the leading traditionist of 
Syria, was an assiduous collector of ah adith . Ke v:as one of the 
three companions alleged to have been detained by 6 Umar for imparting 
the ah adi th in great number." This allegation, as we have seer, 
earlier, is wrong, for we see that not only did Abu ’d-Darda’ 
relate only 179- ah adithw , but he was in so good books of‘Umar that 


he sent him as a religious teacher to Damascus. 


5 


While on the one hand Abu ’d-Darda’ was sought out for his 
knowledge of hadith bp other companions^, on the other hand he 
himself was busy collecting more and more traditions. Thus v/e see 
that he received, probably on request, few a hadith from Salman 
al-Farisi (a. J2 A.H.) in written form. It is also reported that 


1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
6 


Papyri , ii, 2?. 

Khulafa ’, 161. 

Tdh , i, 7. Nuba la ’, ii, 2/18.; A seta ’, I, i, 256.; Khi fa ’ , ii, 
6.; liinha.j , iv, 142. 

Jawani * , 276-277. 

Nubala ’, ii, 243. 

Ba;.an , i, 35*; Llusn^d , v, 196.; SAD , iii, 432 (* Iln ), Ijadith no. 
3641 .; Jatr.i- *, x % 154-156 (‘ Ila ), where* it is reported that a 
person came to Damascus from Medina only to hear a hadith from 
Abu ’d-DarrJg’. 


i.'.izan, iv, 546, no. 10375- 


7 
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he h--d ninae a written collection of ah 5aith , but he destroyed it 
for fear that they might be misused. 

Among his written collections may also be mentioned a sa hifa * - ", 
which was in circulation in Syria. It is reported that a man 
brought it to Ibr. Kas 4 ud (in Medina) for his perusal, who, after 
reading- its contents, destroyed it.'’ From the report, it appears 
that it contained some of Abu ’d-Darde's own views (regarding legal 
matters). 

(10) Salman ai-r-~risi (d. 32/56 A.RQ i- 

Salman al-Farisi, also known as Salman al-Khayr^, is said to 

have lived for 250 years. He had devoted himself to the study of 

religion even before Islam and had read numerous books on 
5 

Cnristianity. After his conversion to Islam, he attented to 
Islamic learning and studied the Our*an and the hadith. He was 
highly praised for his insight and versatility by the Prophet and 
the companions.^ Recognising his deep religious knowledge, ‘Ali 

•7 

described him as an inexhaustible ocean ( bahr la yur.dhaf ) . Among 

the companions who transmitted the ah adith from Salman were 

8 ** 

Abu Kurayra and Anas b. Malik. 

It is not certain whether he possessed some written collection 

1 Taoyid , 117-118. 

2 f - any id , 25 ,- 94- 
^ Tac.yia , 54- 

^ Mashahvr, 44 > no. 274. 

5 Tab, VI, 9.; I krill , 597. 
k Tab, IV, i, 61. 

7 Tab, IV, i, 61.’ 

” Ikmal, 597«’* 
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of a hadith . V.e do, however, find a report sayinr that he had 
few traditions in written form to Abu’d-Darda’ 


sen t 


(11) Fa t ima bint i.'ays :- 

The woman companion, Fatima belonged to the group of the first 
women emigrants (to fiedina). She was a reputed scholar of hadith 
who not only gave lectures but also dictated the traditions to her 
students. One collection from her dictation was made by Abu Salama 
‘Abd Allah b.‘Abd ar-Rahman (d. 94 A.H.).^ 


(l?) Asma* bint‘Umays (d. 38 A.H. );- 

Asrna’ was the wife of Ja'far b. Abi Talib 
accompanied during the migration to Abyssina. 
death, she was married to Abu Bakr. But later 
died, she was married to *Ali b. Abi Talib. As 
on hadith, many elder companions transmitted f 


, whom she had 
After Ja^far's 
, when Abu Bakr also 
she was an authority 
rom her.** 


As regards her written collection, it is resorted that she 

5 

had collected many traditions of the Prophet in a kitab . 


(13) Abu I.iusa Al-Ash L ari (d. 42/44/51 A.H. ) :- 

The famous governor of Basra in 4 Umar's reign, Abu Musa is 

generally listed among the opponents of written ah adith ^. He is 

7 

said to have erased the writings of one of his pupils. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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r 
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Kizan , iv, 546, no. 10375* 

SL, ii, 682, n. (T alag ).; Ikmal , 613. 

SL, ii, 683 ( Talaq ).; Tab, viii, 201.; ? usnaa , vi, 413. 

Ikmal , 567* 

Mst , ii, 9/22. • 

Taoyid , 39-»41« 

Taoyiu , 40-41«; Bay an . i ,66. ;8D, i, 22. ; ‘llm , lib. ;Tab, IV, i, 83» i Fas : i, 56b, 37a ■ 


7 
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But hi'"? prejudice against written record, was, perhaps, due 
to his inability to write himself. It is reported that he learnt 
the art of writing only at n mature age.* But despite his aversion 
to writing he .is reported to have sent some a h ad I th to Vibd Allah 
b. jYas‘ud in written form.' - 


(14) Zayd b. Thsbit fd. 45 

The talented Zayd b. Thabit, the well known secretary of the 
Prophet, and the editor-in-chief of the‘Uthmanic edition of the 

ivur’an, was an authority on the law of inheritance and other legal 

3 4 

matters and was an important source of the Prophet's traditions. ' 

As regards Zayd's linguistic capabilities, in addition to 
Arabic, he knew Hebrew and Syriac and was familiar with the 
spoken languages of Persian, h.reek, Abyssinian and Coptic’’ to act 
as the Prophet's interpreter in these languages. 


Despite the fact that he used writing (Arabic) in all his 
7 

public offices , it is generally believed that he was against the 
permanent recording of the traditions . This inference has been 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Tab, IV, i, 83. 

Musr.ad , iv, ^96? 414. 

Khifa’, i, IB.; Tab, II, ii, 115-117* 

I‘lam (Oayyim), i, 12.; *Ilm , 7a, 8a.; Tdh , i, 51-32. 


Tab, II, ii’, 115* 

Papyri , ii, 2p8, citing lias'udl's kit.ab at-tar.bih wa ’ 1-7shr~:f 
(eci. i.:.J• ae Goeje, ^BOA VIII}, 1894)? P* 283* 


On the request of‘Umar I, 
opinion regarding the shar 
and handed it over to the 

Athan , 212.; Jar h, I, ii, 


for instance, he wrote his legal 
e of grandfathers in inheritance 
former, (cf. Sunnr. Dar q, 4«4.) 

558.; Tan;/id , IB.: Tdh, i, 29-30 


8 
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clravm from ?• report in which Zayd is? described as citing a prophet's 
ir-d’th interdicting the recording of the traditions. On the brs's 
of this hadith, adds the report, Zayd asked Marwar. b. al-Hakan 
to erase the traditions which the latter had rot recorded without 
the former's knowledge.^ 

But the above report does not appear to lie genuine on th.e 

ground that its narrator is a? -Jsiuttalib b. Hantab, who never met 

Zayd. Furthermore, Sha'bi reports that Za.yd's transmitted material 

was not the Prophet's hadith but his own personal opinion ( ra ' y ^, 

as is specifically mentioned by Zayd himself. He is reported to 

2 

have said, "Excuse me, 0, liar wan! in fact, it is mv ra*y ". 

As he was not aware that his narration was being recorded, he 

might have narrated the ah ad 1th along with his own views about 

certain problems. This was suite possible for the simple reason 

that he was a faoih who combined the knowledge of the hadith ar.a 

fioh . / ' V'her. he was informed that his whole narration was recorded, 

he naturally asked them to destroy the manuscripts. This has been 

clearly indicated in another version o r his statement, as reported 

by Sah‘bi. According to this version, he asked liarwan to destroy 

the manuscript and said, "Ail that I transmitted to you may not be 

the same as 1 have narrated to you ( la 6 alia kulla shay*in h adriathtukum 

b.ihi la.vsa kama haddathtukum )" i.e. may not be in conformity with 
- - b 

the Prophet's ah adith . 

1 Taoyid , 5p.; Bayan , i, 63 .; Tab, II, i, 117. 

2 Tab, II, i, 117-; Nuba la ’, ii, $1}. 

2 At'nar , 21?.; Ilashahir , 10, no. 22. 

4 


Tacyid , 20.‘ 
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That he was not against written ahadvth is evident from tho 
fact that he had compiled a hook - the first of its kind - on 
inheritance. - Furthermore, his practice o r allowing his students 
to record his ..ah adith disproves the assertion that he was against 

written material. Katr.ir b. aflah testifies to this practice 

• —.. ■ ■ ■ — - --- ■ » 

when he says, "we used to write down the traditions in the lecture 
of Zayd b. Thabit." 2 



Mughira is said to have dictated few a hadith to his client 

and secretary, Varrad, which he sent to the caliph iviu 4 awiya on 

the latter's renuest.’’ These traditions were four in number which 

/ 

have been incorporated in the Musnad of Ton Hanbal. f 


During Abu Bakr's caliphate when a case regarding blood money 

was brought for decision, Lughira apprised the caliph of a hadith 

9 

from the prophet on the subject. 


It was, perhpas, due to his reputation as possessor of a 
large number eg a hadi th that Hu* awiya had written to him to send 
him 'the tradition he had heard from the Prophet'. V.arrad reports 
that when he visited I,;u 4 awiya later, he heard him giving orders 
that the traditions reported (sent) by Mughira should be followed.^ 

1 ” ubala *, ii, 312.; Taqyid , 98-99, n. 216. 

2 

Tanvid , 102. 

5 SB, i, 217 ( Adhart ), 373 (Zakat).; iv, 192_ (Da^awat), 236 ( Oadar ), 
423 ( l c ti s am ).; SaD , ii, 110 ( witr ), hadith no. 1303*» ‘ llm , 

4b.: Kuna, ii, 66.; Jarh , I, ii, 357«> Iv.usned , iv, 243> 247, 

249, 290, 294 .; Kifaya,*482. 

4 Musnad , iv,- 244-243* 

s 

SAD , iv, 266 ( Diya t), hadith no. 4370. 

0 Pa * rifa t, 15 * 
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(16) Jarir b. *Abd Allah b. Jabir al-Ba.isli (d. 5.1 A.H.) :- 

Jarir is said to have narrated 100 a hadith from i* rophst, 
soma of which have suvived in classical texts, Among the scholars 


who transmitted from him were Anas b. Ilalik, Qays b. Abi Hazim, 
Sha 4 bi and man;/' others.'*' 


As regards his written record of traditions, it is reported 

2 

that he had sent few a hadith to Ku 4 awiya in written form. 

(17) Abu Ayyub al-Ansari (d. r >2 ■■■ 

Khalid b. Ziyad, Abu Ayyub al-Ansari was a great searcher 
after knowledge. It is reported that once he undertook a long 
journey from Medina to Egypt to check from ‘’Ucba b. 4 Amir whether 

_ -z 

a certain hadith. was correctly remembered by him. * 


As regards his written collection, it is reported that ho had 

5 

sent few traditions in written form to his nephew. In addition to 

this, a collection containing 112 a hadith , ascribed to his grandson 

6 

Ayyub b. Khalid , could also be his own compilation which might 
have reached Ibn Khalid after his death. 


(IS) Abu Bakra ath-Thacafl (d. 33/59 A.II. ):- 

Nufay‘ b. al-Harith, Abu Bakra was a freed slave of the Prophet. 

Asma ? , I, i, 14/• 

2 

Kusr.ad , iv, 56I. 

X _ 

J The hadith in question was the following: 'One who covers (ths 
faults) of a muslim in this world, Allah would cover hi3 sins on 
the day of judgement.' (cf. S3, ii, 98 ( ?azalim ...)♦; ‘ Iln , 4b.) 
The sole possessor of this hadith was the Egyptian 4 Uqba b. ‘Amir. 

L ' Ma^rifat , 7-8. Bay an , i, 93-94 * 

5 

l.usnad, v, 413* 

6 ■** 

I-'.usnad , v, 423* 
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He it seid to have transmitted. 1 32 a hadith , some o r which h ve 

• ■ • +• . . * 1 
survives in tne classical texts. 


He sent, in written form, a hadith regarding dispensation of 

r 

justice, to his son >.bd ar-Rahman, the then governor of Si j is tar. e ' 

(19) t A*isha, the Prophet's w ife (d. Vi/'id A.H. j:- 

The great v. r oman traditionist and jurist, 4 A’ isha belonged to 
the group of m ukaththirun (narrators of large number of ahadi th ). 
She is said to have narrated 2210 ah adlth from the Prophet.^ A 
large number of scholars from amongst the companions and the 
suceessors transmitted from her.^ f 


She was considered an authority on the Prophet's ah adith . V/e 
have seen that ‘Amr b. Umayya ad-Damri had approached her to testify 

_ c 

a hadith he had related before‘Umar." 


It appears that not only did she narrate ah ad.i th but got it 

written down as well. I.iu fc awiya, for instance, is reoorted to h;ve 

— 6 

received some ah adith from her in written form. It is not certain 

whether she wrote these down herself or got it written. Perhaps 

the latter was the case. Among her pupils who made written 

7 

collections from her was her nephew, 4 Urwa b. az-Zubayr. 


3 


Asma’, I, j.i, 198. 

?h,iv,388 (Ahkfm).; SAl) ,iii,411 (And iya ) , hadith no. 358?* 


Ikma 1 , ol2.; l.ughith , 379* 

Ikmal , 612. 

^ kusnad (T), vi, 194-195*hadith no. 1364 . 
I. usnad , vi,' 87.' Fa si l, 49b. 


Kifaya , 48H 
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(20) Shade!ad. b. Aws (d. 86 A.K. ) r- 

The nephew of Kassa.n b. Tha’oit, Shaddaa was an authority on 
the hadith in Jerusalem. Ke is said to have dictated fev: ah adith 
to two of his.fellow companions or. their way tc pilgrimage.^ 


(21) l.u c awi.ya b. AbT Sufyan (d. 60/61 a 

Despite denial in certain circles of the literary and cultural 
achievements of the Umayyads, we find reports indicating that not 
only serious minded students of this period but even the rulers - 
in addition to the pious ‘Umar II. who was ur.disputedly a religious 
scholar - played some part in the development of religious sciences, 
particularly the hadith. Beginning with Lu‘awiya, the founder of 


the dynasty, almost all succeeding caliphs and governors, like 


2 t 


Larwan b. al-Kakam*, *Abd al-l'alik b. t'.arwan/, 4 Abd al-Aziz b. LIarwan <f , 

_ 5 

and Hisham hhve shown interest in the study and preservation of 
the hadith. It is no wonder, therefore, that some of these rulers 
have been listed ainon-rr the traditionists.^ 


-4 


Nuba la *, ii, 333. 

^ He took recourse to trickery in order tc get the ah adith wr! tten 
down from Zayd b. Thabit and Abu Hurayra. (cf. Is aba , iv, 205, 
no._1190.; Kuna , 35*» Tab, II, i, 117.; Tacyid , 35*41*» Tadwin 
Hadith , 81-82.; Bayan , i, 65.; ii, 143-144*; ITubala *,ii,431-432.) 

He memorised and transmitted few traditions, (cf. Tab, V, 167, 
174*; Papyri , i, 16.) 

4 He is listed among the traditionists. He possessed Abu Hurayra's 
ah adith in written form and had asked the Syrian_traditionist 
Kathir b. Hurra to collect and send others’ ah adith to him. 

(cf. Tab, VII, ii, 157.). 

^ Ke induced'Zuhri, the eminent traditionist, to commit the a h ad i.th 
into y.riting and to dictate few for his sons. (cf. Bay an , i, 
76-77*; Hilya , iii, 361.) 

g 

T ab, VII,Ii,126.; Jarh,IV,1,377*; Is aba ,iii,434*no.8068.; 

Isti^ab , iii,400-401, for I.u'awiya being listed among the 
Syrian traditionists; Jarh , II, i, 130-131.; Tah , i, 63,for 
for Sul ay mar. as-a traditionist; and Tab, V, 175*; Jar h, IT, 
ii, 393* for‘Aba al-Aziz b. i:arwan as a traditionist. 
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As regards Uu^awiya, with whom v.e are concerned at the moment, 
he not only had sustained interest in history, genealogy and 
poetry,^ but was equally interested in the hadith. Just as he 
had found great pleasure in listening to interesting anecdotes of 
the past from his evening companion, Ubayd b. Sharya , he was 
delighted to hold hadith sessions with the hadith scholar, 

Abu Hurayra.^ 


?.'u 6 av/iya’s interest in the hadith is deoicted in his occasional 

use of it in his letters*^, in his speeches"*, and in court gatherings.^ 

He was' so keen in learning the hadith that he had asked others to 

send it to him in writing. He had written, for example, to 

Mughira b. Shu c ba, his governor of Kufa, to send him the traditions 

he had heard from the Prophet. Mughira is reported to have dictated 

7 

few traditions to his secretary Warred and sent them to Mu fc awiya. 

He h-'d also asked Zayd b. Thabit to narrate the ah adith and when 

the latter complied, the caliph got them written without Zayd's 

knowledge. But the collection thus prepared was later destroyed 

0 

on Zayd's request. He had also written to A’isha several times 


3 

4 

5 


6 , 


Udaba’, 

i, 29- 

50. Muhabbar, 

'Ubayd' s 

narration was 

latex’ 

order. 

This book, kr.o 

v/n as 

controv 

ersy, has beer 

oubli 

[of. Pa 

byri, i 

, 9-19, 

56.] 

Imla*, 

57-58. 
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Musrtrd, 

iv, 91 

-102, oa 

ssim. 

Musnsd, 

iv, 91 

-102. pa 

ssim. 

Kifaya, 

482.; 

Kuna, ii 

, 60. 

245, ?47, 249, 

250, 25 

4 • » 

iv, 19? 

( Dr* aw 

at), 25)6 

('"ad 

(Salw). 

: i) * 

ii, 110 
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(And iya 

). 



Boyar., 

i, 65. 
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for th ahaditr. ana the latter had complied 


renues t. 


As regards his ovr> collection, of hadith, it is reported th- t, 

2 

he possessed a collection containin' 160 traditions. Thin 
collection has beer; preserved in the Masnari of Ion Hanbal.^ 


(22) ’ asiii^ b. al-A.ida 4 (d. 63 A.H. ):- 

The judge ar.a traditionist, i. las rue b. al-Ajda‘ was an 
insatiable collector of the hadith, in search of which he travelled 
from one province to another.' Sha 4 bi gives an account of his 
rihla (journey) from Iraq to Syria. The importance of his 
jou.rr.eys lies in tb,e fact that he had not merely heard the traditions 

from the teachers during these rihlat but had also written them 

. 6 

down. 


Apart from making journeys in search of hadith, he sometimes 
accuired the traditions through, correspondence. It is reported, 
for instance, that once 1 asruq and*/bd Allah b. 4 Utba wrote to 
Subgy‘a al-Aslami^jn asking for a tradition regarding * idda . The 
latter is said to have complied with their request by sending, 

in written form, the Prophet's instructions with regard to this 

7 . 

legal issue. -lo quote another example, Lasruq once asked Alcana 


1 

2 

3 


4 


5 

/ 

O 


Liusnad, vi, 87*; Pasil, 49b. 

Panvri , ii, 18. 
iiusned , iv', 91 - 102 . 

K ilya , ii, 9b.; 3avan , i, 94. He had travelled so much in 
search of the nadlth th- t he came to be known as Abu 1 s-safar 
(the father of journey), cf. Tahdh , x, 110. 

Hilya , ii, 93»; *Ilm , 4b.; Fasil, 14b. 

Sayan , i, 66.; Tacyiti , -59* ? Jarh , IV, i, 396-39?.; Tab, VI, 
30-56.; Papyri , ii, 11. 

Sir.. . i, 623-626 ( Talao ). ; Kifa.va , 481. 


7 



to v/ri te do?n for him certain precedents ( an-naza’ir) of the 

Prophet, 'ills latter, an opponent of written hadith. said, "Are you 

r.ot aware that writing is disapproved." : as rue replied, "(in that 

case) I shall-wipe it out after I have memorised it".’*’ This 

report has led some scholars to believe thr- 1 .hasrue v;as among those 

who wrote the traditions for temporary use i.e. for memorising 
2 

only. but this supposition is untenable on the following grounds: 


Although the report shows Masruo’s readiness to wipe out the 
written text, it does not mention the actual wiping by him. He 
might or might not have destroyed the text giver, to him. Furthermore, 
his statement, ’write for me’ gives no positive clue to interpret 
the phrase in the sense of temporary recording. On the contrary 
it suggests that ilasrun himself used to keep the ah adl th in written 
form as a rule, hence his request for a written text from others 
as well. Again, ‘Alcana's comment, ’Do you not know that v/ri ting 

i 

is disapproved’ also shows that I.'asruo belonged to the group o’" 
scholars which aoproved of writing. It seems that his promise 
to wipe the written text after reading, was to make reluctant 
‘Alqama write for him. Moreover, if we take the statement of 
Iv.asruq literally, believing that he did intend to wipe out the 
text afterwards, it would simely mean that he resorted to do so 
only in exceptional circumstances like this. Otherwise, in 
normal circumstances, he used to preserve the traditions in written 
form. 


Bay a”- , i, 66.; Taovid , bS-b9* 
Tanyl'i , 98,-. 


1 

2 



( 23 ) Nu’-man b. Hashir (cl. 64 A.H. ):- 

Uu^man served as a judge in Damascus and was appointed governor 
of Rims by I bn az-Zubayr.^ 

A 3 regards his written ah adith , it is reported that he wrote 

2 

down few traditions in a letter and sent them to bays b. al-Haythaan 
His son, Yazid also received some written ahadith from him through 

3 

the latter's scribe named Habib b. Salim. 

( 24 ) pah hak b. .'ays b. Khalid (d. 69 a-H«) :- 

Among pahhak's written collection of ah adith were few* traditions 
which he sent in a letter to bays b. al-Haytham.^ 

( 25 ) Harwar. b. al-Hakan (d. 65 A.K. ):- 

Rarwan possessed an authentic collection of the ah adith 

5 , 6 

narrated by Abu Hurayra. These traditions as we have seen earxier, 

’ 7 

were obtained through trickery. It is reported that the caliph 

not only manoeuvred to obtain these ah adith without Abu Hurayra's 

knowledge 9 but also got it collated through the latter's narration 

9 

the next year. < 


Hashahir , 51 > no. 332 . 

2 

l.usnad , iv, 277 - 
^ Lusnad , iv, 273 * 

^ Husnad , iii, 453*j Usd , iii, 37 .; Is aba , ii, 207> no. 4169 . 

^ Tanyid , 41•» Kubala ', ii, 431-432. 

^ See Supra , p. 364 , n. 1. 

7 

He had to take recourse to trickery because of Abu Hurayra's 
unwillingness, in his earlier life, to dictate a hadith . It is 
to be noted that Abu Hurayra gave up the prejudice against 
writing in his later life. 

® Taqyid , 41.5 Hubala *, ii, 431-432. 

9 Kubala’, ii",’ 431-432.; Isaba, iv, 205, no. 1190. 
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In addition to this, l.arwan had got written few ah adith 

transmitted by Zayd b. Thabit^, though according to some reports, 

2 

these v/ere later effaced on the latter's reauest. 


(26) Zayd b. Arnaa (d. 63/66 A.H. ):- 

Zayd was one of those scholars who approved of the mukataba 
method of hadith transmission. Thus it is reported that he sent 
few ahadith in written form to Anas b. Malik.^ 


(27) Jabir b. Samura (d. 66 A.H. j;- 

Jabir is credited with 146 traditions of the Prophet.^ Some of 

• _ 5 

these a hadith have survived in major hadith collections. 


He had sent one tradition, in written form, to Amir b. Sa‘d 
. / 
b. Abi v-aqqas on the latter's request. 


(28) Bara’b. c Azib (d. 71/72 A.H. ) 

This zealot companion had volunteered himself to take part in 

the battle of Badr but his offer was rejected by the Prophet due to 

7 

his tender age. Later, he took part in fifteen battles, including 

O 

the battle of Uhud. 


Taovid, 2C.; 3ayan , i, 65 .; ii, 143-144*; Tab, II, ii, 117.; 
SD, i, 122 - 123 . 


Bayan , i, 65 .; ii, I 43 -I 44 . 

^ Tahdh, iii,’394* 

* 

H As tea *, I, i, 142.5 Papyri , ii, 66, where Abbott erroneously gives 
the figure as 164 . 

Asrea *, I, i, 142 . 

bii, iv, 63-66 ( Fada*il ). 

Mashahir, 44> no*. 272.; Asna’, I, i, 132. 


Asma’, I, i J% 132. 
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As regards his interest in the hadith, it is reported that 

he used to dictate the Prophet's traditions to his students.^ 

Hakim an-Naysaburi during his visit to Kufa in 345 A.H. had seen 

the remains of, the place ( Us t uwar.a ) where Bara’ used to hold his 
2 

hadith classes. 

(29) * Abd Allah b. az-Zuba.vr (d. 73 A. 11. '):- 

One of the four c Abadila ^ (the four illustrious companions 

whose names begin with 4 Abd Allah),^Abd Allah b. az-Zubayr is 

4 

credited with 35 a hadith of the Prophet. Of these, some have 

5 

survived in major hadith collections. A host of traditionists, 
including his brother^Urwa, transmit from him. 

As regards his written a hadith , it is reported that he wrote 
few legal a hadith and sent them to ‘Abd Allah b.^Utba b. Pas’* ad 
(d. 74 A.ii.).^ 

(30) *Abd Allah b. c Utba b. has c ud (d. 74 A.H. ):- 

fc Abd Allah b. 4 Utba, a distinguished scholar of hadith and 

7 

fioh, possessed a large number of traditions. He transmitted the 
traditions not only from the Prophet but also from such eminent 

Q 

companions as Ibn Mas t ud, < *Umar, c Ammar and Abu Eurayra. 

^ ‘ilm, lib.; SD, i, 128.; Tapvid, 105-; Bayan , i, 75* 

2 Ka c rifat , 191 - 192 . 

^ Tre other three arerAbd Allah b. c Amr b. al-^As, *Abd Allah b. 4 Umar 
and 4 Abd Allah b. c Abbas. (cf. Asma *, I, i, 267 .) 

^ Asma’, I, i, 267 • 

^ Asma’, I, i, 267• 

6 . 

Iv.--.snad , iv, 4 . 

^ Tab, V, 42 .' 

8 


Tahdh, v, 311 



Among his written collection of a hadith was a tradition sent 
to him bj *IJmar b. 6 Abc Allah b. al-Aream, who had obtained it from 
Subay*a Al-Aslamiyya(d. 10 a.K.).^ The hadith dealt with the 
question of‘ lada (the period of waiting for a widow or a divorced 

woman). According to another report, Subay‘a herself sent this 

- - 2 
hadith to Abd Allah b. 4 Utba on the latter's re-uest. 

He also possessed some legal a hadith , sent to him in written 
form, by‘Abd Allah b. az-Zubayr.^ 

(31) Hafi‘ b. Khadl.i (d. 74 A.ii.) :- 

Rafi 4 , the freed slave of the Prophet, had obtained an express 
permission from the latter to write down his sayings. 4 Although 
the sources mention that such a permission was readily given to 
him by the Prophet, it is not stated whether he made any hadith 
collection thereafter. Host probably he did, for we find a report in 
which he tells Harwan that a certain hadi th regarding sacredness of 

_ C 

I/.edina is written with him on a khawalani (yemenite) skin. 

Perhpas this particular tradition was one of the many that he had 
committed to writing and kept preserved with him. 

(32) Abu Sa c id al-hhudri (d. 74 A.H. ):- 

Abu SaMd al-Khudri is the main narrator of the report in 
which the Prophet is said to have forbidden the writing down of 

8B, iii, 62-63 ( Haghazi ), 478 (T alan ).; SH, ii, 687-698 ( Talaq ).; 
Kifaya , 481.; Tahdh , viii, 73* 

2 SHI . i, 625-620 ( Talan ).; Kifaya , 481. 

3 

L’usnad , iv, 4 . 

4 Tagyid , 72 - 73 . * 

5 

Husnad , iv, J . 141 .j Taoyid , 72 . 



the hadith. although he had disallowed his students to make a 
written record of his transmission* 1 , yet he himself appears to have 
written few a hadith . This is evident from his own statement in 
which he declares, "We wrote nothing save that of the i.ur’an and 
the tashahhud (formula to he recited in prayers)."^ In view of 
the fact that the tashahhud is a hadith - found in the classical 
texts - v/e can safely say that Abu 3a d id al-Khudri wrote down at 
least few a hadith . 

(33) * Aar b. Layman al-Awdi (d. 74/73 A.h. ):- 

This Kufic scholar transmitted traditions from°Abd Allah 
b. llas 4 ud, ‘ili b. Abi Talifc, 4 IJmar and others.^ He was particularly 
interested in the historical a hadith . 

The main written record of f Amr is his work dealing with the 

assassination of‘Umar I and the appointment of the elective council. 
It is said that ibn Ishaq, in his aira , drew extensively on this 

work without mentioning the author or his book.^ 

Some of the a hadith transmitted b, *Amr have been preserved in 

7 

classical hadith collections. 

( 34 ) Aathila b. al-Asqa*(d. 83 A.H. ):- 

wathila b. al-Asqa‘ , a Basran scholar, was one of the earliest 

^ Tacyid , 25—33*» 2-asahif, 4*5 SI£, iv, 35& ( Zuhd )■ 

Tacyid , 36-38*j ^Hn , 8 b.; Fasil, 36 a. 

J Tacyid , 93* 

4 Hilya , iv, 150.5 Tab, VI, 80. 

5 Fapyri , i, 2$, 98 . 

^ Papyri , i, 25 , 90, n. 2, 98.; ii, 11-12. 

7 

Tdh , i, bl.; A set a , I, ii, 34—33- 
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traditionists who employed aictation for imparting: the hadith.^ 

2 

He died at an advanced aye of 105 years. 

As regards his own collection of a health , we do not know. 

But it has been clearly mentioned in the sources that he used to 

3 

hold classes and dictate the traditions to his students. This 
practice must have resulted in the compilation of few hadith 
books. 

(55) Dah ha kb.hu fyan ;- 

Dahhak was an advocate of hadith writing. Ee used to say, 
'whenever I heard something (tradition),I wrote it down; (in case 
of non-availability of writing material), I even vrote'on the 
wall 1 


He is said to have received a hadith in written form from the 

Prophet. This has been incidentally staled by himself during 

Umar's reign. When the caliph gave a judgement, saying that there 

was no share for a woman in the blood-wit of her deceased husband, 

Dahhak dissented with him and told the caliph that he possessed a 

written hadith, sent to him by the Prophet, according to which the 

5 

widow was also entitled to a share. 'Thereupon', remarks Shaft 4 i, 
'*Umar revised his judgement in accordance with the tradition.'^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Imls. *, 15 .; i'izan , iv, 145 , no. 8658 . 

Lashahir , 81«» no. 329 - 

Lizan , iv, I 45 , no. 8658 .; Nubala ’, iii, 259*> Imla ’, 1> 


Dayan , i, 72. 

A sr.a ’, i, 250.; Hatha * io , no. 
178 ( Para id ), hadith no. 2927 

iv, 194-195 C tftiul )• 

RLsala , 59-.; Ikhtilaf , 19-20.; 


228.; Ikhtilaf , 19-20.; SAD , iii, 
.; SIP , ii, 1/|2 ( Diyat ) . ; Lnwa t ca* 

Umm , vi, 77 ( Lirath ad-Diya ). 


y 


6 
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( 56 ) V.bd Allah b. Abl Awfa (a. 86 A.ti. - 

Ibn abi Awfa was the last of the companions who died at Tufa.’*' 

He not only approved of writing the hadith but had employed the 

mukataba method to transmit it to others. Thus it is reported that 

he had sent some- written a hadith regarding the law of war to 

2 

‘tJirar b. ‘Ubayd Allah . The latter's scribe and secretary reports 
that he received and read out these a hadith to‘Umar while they had 
come out to fight against the Karurites (l iaruriyya ).^ 

Isma‘il b. Abi Khalid v.as another scholar who had received 
the traditions from Ibn Abi Awfa in written fora . 4 

(57) Sahl b. Sa‘d b. Malik (d. 63/91 

5 

Sahl was the last of the companions who died in Medina, 
bhile many scholars, including the famous Zuhri, transmitted from 
him, some i.ade written collection of his transmission.^ One such 

collection was prepared by Salaraa b. Dinar, whose son, Ibn Abi Ilazita 

7 

transmitted from this manuscript. 

(58) Viahb b. I.'unabbih (d. 110/114 A.II. ):- 

V.ahb, the brother of well known Hammam, was particularly 
interested in the biographies of the prophets and other spiritual 

^ Asma’, i, 26l.; LaSarif, 116. 

2 Kifa.ya , 481,; SB, ii, 206, 210, 259-240 ( jihad ); iv, 410 ( Tamanni ). 
5 SB, ii, 259-240 ( Jihad ). 

4 Tahdh , v, 151. 

8 - - - r 

I ashahir , 25 , no. 114 -; Ma^arif , llo. 

Jarh , II, i, 198.; Annales , ii, 855*> I-ti*ab , ii, 95-96.; 

Is aba , ii, 88 , no. 5555 - 

Jarh , II, ii, 582.; Tahdh, vi, 555 . 


7 
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leaders, as appears from the titles of his boohs. Y.ahb drew 

2 

freely or. old Testament and Israelite tales but he was acknowledged 
as 'reliable 1 ( ittafaou *ala tawthinihi )^. 

He v.as famed for his vast study of non-Islanic literature.^ 

It is reported, on iiis own authority, that he had read more than 

5 

seventy books revealed to various prophets. It is said that these 

6 

books were readily accessible in places of worship or by purchase. 

Although the number of books stated here seems an exaggeration, 

it nevertheless shows that 7,'ahb was a scholar and a great lover of 

books, a corroborative proof for this is found in the report 

7 

saying that his brother U3ed to buy books for him. 

As regards his interest in the hedith, it is reported that he 
heard traditions from such eminent companions as Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah, 
*Abd Allah b. 'Abbas, 5ibd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al^As, Abu Hurayra, 

Anas b. I alik and others. In his ov.n turn, he transmitted to 

— — 8 
‘Amr b. Dinar, J.'.ughira b. Hakim and many more. 


Apart from his oral transmission, he is said to have made a 


He is credited with the following books: K.al-Qadar (cf. I.'izan , 
iv, 555, no. 9455«),^isas al-Anbiya * (cf. Zunun, ii, 1326), 

Qis as al-Akhyar (cf. Zunun , ii, 1328.), K.al-kubtada (cf. Ba,h . 
i, 416.; GALAS') i, loi.; Papyri , i, 26, 45, 87, 88.), Ti.jan 
(cf. Pa po, ri , i, 36 .), and K. al-kaghazi (cf. Zunun , ii, 1746-1747« ) 

Papyri , i, 36 , 45 , 59 . 

Asma’, I, ii, 149* 

ka^arif , 158.; Asma ’, I, ii, 149* 

kizan , iv, 355*; Tab, V, 395, where the number of books given is 92. 
Tab, V, 395-596. 

Tahdh , xi, 67 . 

Asma’, I, ii, 149* 
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written collection of ahadith which consisted of 27 folios.'*' 

(39) Nafi* . the freed slave of Ibn‘Unar (d. 117 A.H. );- 

Kafi‘ was-a great scholar of hadith ana sunna. The traditionists 

2 

agree on his trustworthiness. He was one of the three links in the 
golden chain ( silsilat adh-dhahab ) of 'Malik - Nafi* - Ibn'Unar'. 
Regarding' the authenticity of the traditions transmitted by him, 

Malik says, "when I hear a tradition from Nafi‘ , I care litte if 

1 hear it (for confirmation) from others".^ In Ibn'Uyayna's words, 
"which hadith other than the one transmitted by hafi* can be more 
trustv/orthy l 

On account of his reputation in the field of religious studies 

he was sent by'tJnar b. *Abd al^Aziz to Egypt to teach its people the 

5 

surian . 

He was a protagonist of written hadith, who wrote down a large 

collection from Ibn‘Umar^ whom he had served for more than thirty 

7 

years. As regards the writings of his own pupils, he used to 
0 

dictate to then and asked them to bring their scripts for correction 

9 

and collation , and demanded from them to read the manuscript to 

■*■ Papyri , ii, 57» n* 221. 

2 

Asma’, I, ii, 124-; Tahdh, x, 412-415* 

X 

J Asma’, I, ii, 124. 

^ Asma’, I, ii, 124* 

J Asma *, I, ii, 124 •» Tdh , i, 94* 

^ Bagh , x, 406*5 Tarikh al-Islam , v,ll,; Sah ifa , 34* 

7 Tdh, i, 94* 

° 4 Iln, 4b.; Fasil,. ~j6a .; Imla > , 13*; (lied.), i, 106. 

J ' [ala *, 76. 
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him before they transmit it 
employed the mukataba method 
received the traditions from 
al-Basri (d. 151 A-Ii.), for 


to their own students. He also 

of transmission, whereby scholars 

2 

him in written form ‘Afcd Allah b. ‘Awn 
instance, obtained few written a hadith 


in this v; 



Among the written collection of the a hadith transmitted by 

4 5 

him v/as a r.uskha in possession of his student, ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Umar. 

Ibn Jurayj of Kecca also possessed a saddle bag ( haqiba ) full of 

written a hadith of Nafi 4 . Among the pupils who derived traditions 

_7 

from him in written form may also be mentioned Ayyub as-Sikhtiyani , 
Khalid b. Ziyad^, Layth b. Sa‘d^, llalik b. Anas 1 ^, 

Muhammad b. ‘ibd ar-Rahman , }.;usa b. ‘Uqba and Shu 4 ayb b. Abi Hamza. 


(c) Other written record;-; of the Successors and early scholarsi ~ 

Having dealt with the ga hifa , kitab , etc. of both the Companions 
14 

and the Successors , and also the other written records 


I Kifaya , 385 , 407 . 

^ i'usnad , ii, 31-32.; S3, ii, 123 ( ‘Itq ). 

^ Ashraf , i, 342.; Am-.val , 119* 5 SB, ii, 123 ( ‘Itq ). 

^ Also mentioned as * ga hifa *. (cf. I.iashahir , 190, no. 1524 .) 

' Kifaya , 321, 389*5 Ilashahir , 190, no. 1524* The collection has 

survived to this day. It is preserved in Az-Zahiriyya Library, 
Damascus, bearing the accession no. Tia.jsS *, 105, folio 135 to 149'• 

^ Kifaya , 434*5 Bagh , x, 406 . 

^ Kifaya , 488 .; Fasil, 48b. 

® Tahdh , iii, 98* 

^ I-if ay a , 40 ?* 

1C Hashahlr , 190 , no. 1524 . 

II Tahdh, ix, 300. 


vi, 2c 3. . 

15 Kifaya , 321. 

1 i ,, 

bee supra , pp. 343 . 420 . 
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of the Companions exclusively,^ we now turn to other written 
records of the Successors and early scholars. In this section we 
shall discuss the written records of the scholars of the pre-Abbrsid 
period only. The writings of the post-Abbasid period are uite 
well known and do not fall under the scope of this study. 

The chronological order of the scholars discussed here is, 
again, according to the dates of their deaths. 

(1) Karith b. Vo a Allah al-A*war (d. 6b A.H. ):- 

_ 2 
Ilarith b. al-A*v/ar is credited with many books. As regards 

his written collection of the traditions, it is reported that he 

possessed a collection of the a hadith from *Ali b. Abl Talib^, in 

whose company he remained for cjuite some time. r It is said that 

these traditions were given to him by *Ali b. Abi Talib in written 

form. The document containing these traditions seems to be fairly 

large, for it is mentioned that V.ll wrote •"or him 'much knowledge' 

Oilman kathiran ). 

Being an advocate of writing he dictated the traditions to his 

(j 7 

students. Thus ‘Abd al-A*la and Abu Ishaq As~Siba‘i' made written 
collection from him. 


1 

See supra, pp. 441-455# 




2 

Jarh, I, ii, 78. 




3 

Tab, VI, 116.; Toqyid, 90.; Sahifa, 

32.; Tadwin 

Kadith, 

423 

4 

I kins 1, 591* 




5 

Tab, VI, 116.; Taoyla, 90.; Sahifa, 

32.; Tabwin 

liadith, 

423 

6 

Jarh III, i, 26. 




7 

iuizan, i, 435* no. 1627.; Tahdh, viii, 65 . 
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(2 ) Culayn b. a;3 ai-Hilali :- 

Sulaym was one of the Companions of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. He is 
said to have collected some traditions in a book\ which he passed 
on to Aban b. ‘Ayyash. Aban is the only transmitter from this 
manuscript. 

Ibn an-I’adim gives an interesting account as how Sulayn, 

during Umayyad persecution, took refuge in Aban's house and how, 

to repay the latter's hospitality, he gave this kitab to his 

2 

saviour at his death-bed. 

The book of Sulayn is still preserved in the library of 

Sayyid hasir Eusayn al-l'usuwi, the 5hi*ite imam at Lucknow in 
3 

India. 

(3) Yahya b. .al-Jazair al-iUroni ;- 

Yahya was the pupil of 'aH b. Abi Talib who transmitted a 

number of traditions from him. His ov.n transmissions were recorded 

5 

in black and white by Hakam b. ‘Utayba. 

(4) 4 Abd ar-Rahman b. *Abd Allah b. I!as‘ud (d. 79 A.H. ) :- 

He used to write down the traditions transmitted by his father 
without the latter's knov/ledge. It is reported that once when his 
father came to know about this practice, he asked for the written 
material and erased it.^ According to another re ort, these 

1 Eat , ii, 11/24.; Fihrist, 307-300. 

2 

r'ihrist , 307-308, under the title 'The Shi 4 ite jurists, 
traditioniats and scholars'. 

5 hanar , x, 1C, pp*. 750-751- 

Tahdh , xi, d91. 

Eogh, vii, 34S.; Tahdh , ii, 305* 

Ta-yid , 39. 


o 
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traditions were preserved by him in a sa hifa . 

(5) *Abd ar-Rahman b. 4 A* idh :- 

/ifcd ar-Rahman was a distinguished Syrian scholar who possessed 

2 

a number of books that were much respected by the people of Hints. 

It appears that he used to dictate the traditions to his students. 
During Hisham's reign when he visited Iraq, many students from 
Kufa and Basra wrote down the traditions from him. ^ 


( 6 ) Sa*id b. Fayruz a t- Ta’i Cd. S 7 ; A.H. ):- 

3a‘id b. Fayruz at-Ta’i, also known as Abu ’1-Bakhtari, was 

4 

recognised as trustworthy traditionist. He transmitted tne 

traditions from Ibn‘Abbas, Ibn‘Umar, Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri, and 
5 

others. 


He is said to have possessed few ahadith in written form. 


(7) L.u‘adha bint *Abd Allah (d. 83 A.H. ):- 

llu*adha bint ‘nbri Allah al-Adawiy/a hoc transmitted the 

traditions from < A , isha and *Ali etc. From her transmitted Abu C.ilaba, 

_ 7 

,atada, Yazid ar-Rashk and others. 


Some of her transmitted material was written down by her 



Tahdh , vi, 204• 

* 

J U.as’nahir , 113 , no. 8 b 7 - 

4 Tahdh, iv, 73 . 

Hil.ya, vi, 381.; Tahdh, iv, 72. 

6 * „ - 

AEval , 11. 

7 Tahdh, xii^.452. 
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students. Mne sue’., cullocti jn is i&id to have bee:, preserved by 
Yazid ar-PutShk, a copy of which was made by Shu*ba whan the 

_ *1 

latter called at Yazid 1 a house. 


V 0 / *;■\ • i c -**4i c -«< *■'—af,Jv:.vr. ,.d-.- 

This successor scholar is said to have met nearly one thousand 
2 

companions. He had narrated the traditions from ‘Umar, ibn Mas'ud, 

3 

Abu Hurayra and others. 


He is said to have preserved his traditions in several books 
( kana s a hib al-kutuo ').^ 

(9) ‘Abd Allah b. Rabah al-An s ari (d. c 90 A.K. 1 );- 

5 

‘A.bd Allah b. Habah was a trustworthy transmitter who transmitted 
from Ubayy b. Ka‘b, ‘Amman b. Yasir, Abu Hurayra and ethers. From 
him transmitted Thabit al-Bunani, ‘Aaim al-Ahwal and Abu 'Imran etc. 8 

Although we do not know about his unit collections of ahadith, 

— -7 * 8 

it is reported that‘Abd al-l'alik b. Habib al-Azdi and Abu ‘Imran 
had written down the traditions related by him. 


3 


Kifaya , 340 . 

Lashahir , 114> no. 869 .; Tahdh , x, 255* 
Tahdh, x, 255* 


* Tahdh , x, 255. 

5 Tab, VII, i, 15 * 4 . 

6 Tahdh, v, 207. 

7 

Tahdh , vi, 389* 

8 3L, iv, 219-220 ( ‘Hep.; Musnad , ii, 192. 
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(10) Jabir b. Zayd al-Azdi (a. 93 a.H. ):- 

Jabir b. Zayd v.as a jurist~ v.ho had combined the knowledge of 

the fioh and the hadith. although he approved of the written 

collection of hadith, he disliked that his considered juristic 

2 

opinion ( ra’y ) be recorded. He himself was seen writing down the 

A 

a hadith on tablets ( aI t. ah ) in the lecture of V.bd ar-H.ah.TTan b. Habit . 

T 4 

In turn, his own students wrote from him. ' 

(11) ‘ Urwa b. az-Zubayr (d. 94 A.H. ):- 

One of the seven jurists of Medina"' , TJrwa b. az-Zubayr was 
an authority on hadith, fic-h and maghazi . He possessed a large 
number of ah adith ( kathir a 1-hr.dith ), most of which had been 

7 

received by him from his maternal aunt‘A isha . It is reported 

- 8 

that he made a written collection of‘ a* isha's a hadith , but 

unfortunately it ! .vas destroyed during the civil strife of Harra in 
o 

the year 63 A.fl. It is also reported that Urwa himself burnt 
these books, for which he much regretted in later life. Ke used 
to say, "would! I had sacrificed my family' and all ry property 
in place of these books" 


2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1C 


Taq.yid , 20.; Tab, VII, i, 131-132. 

Sayan , ii, 31* > Tab, VII, i, 131 . 

Bayan , i, 72.; Tary/id , 109* 

Tab, VII, i, 131 . 

Asma *, I, i, 331-j Mashahir , 64 , no. 428.; Ikmal , 6 ll. 
Asma ’, I, i', 352,;Tab, V, 130. 

Asms’, I, i, 332.; Ikmal , 6 li. 

Oahifa, 27 .; Kifaya (Hyd.), 2C5. 


Tahdh, vii, 183.; Tab, V, 133 .; "earliest Biographies...", 10 , 
547-946. 


Tab, V, 133*; Tahdh , vii, 
"Zarliest Biographies..." 
Tayyid , 60. 


133-; Sahifa, 27 .; Papyri , 
XJJ, i, 547-548.; Bayan , i 


i, 17- * 
75 .; 
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The sources do net indicate the reason why‘Ur’-a burnt these 
books. Perhaps, he feared lest these religious books be misused 
during civil wars. This we can gather from his indifferent 
attitude towards political disturbances of his time. He seers 
to have deliberately avoided public life and politics so as to 
devote himself to reading and writing. 


‘Urv/a was seriously interested in preserving and transmitting 

the traditions.* Thus not only did he himself write them down 

2 

but also dictated then to his students. I.'oreover, he instructed 
his pupils to revise the written material after writing. This 
instruction was at least given by him to his pupil and son, 

Hisham 1 * 3 . Hisham reports that his father used to ask him, "Have you 
written down?"whereupon he replied in the affirmative. Then he 
used to enquire further, "Have you revised it after writing?" 

On this cuestion, if he answered "no", his father used to comment, 
"(it means) you have not written"^, meaning that no writing is 
credible without being revised. 

In addition to the hadith, 4 Urwa was interested in the fieri . 

Thus we rear: that he was in corre soon dance with‘Umar II regarding 

5 

a cuestion about the bases of jurisprudence. That he was an 
authority on law and jurisprudence is evident from, the fact that 
he was one of the seven reputed jurists of Iledina. 

1 *Ilc» t 3b. 

^ Kifaya , 460.; Imla ’, 7Q. 

3 liula ’, 79- 

H Kifaya , *501; Pasil, 64a, c4b. 


5 


Bayan , ii, 24 
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Alart fror. hr.dith and fi-h , ‘Urv.a was also & scholar of ma^hazi. 

He collected materials for the biography of the Prophet^ and composed 

2 

a book on this subject. He was consulted by the caliph ‘Abci al-Wd-lik 

when the latter needed some information regarding nayhazi of the 

Prophet.^ Some of‘Urwa's letters in response to *Abd al-talik’s 

A 

reousst have been preserved in Tabari's Annales . ' 


(12) 3a" id b. al-I. usayyib (a. 93/94 A.H. j:- 

Ibn al-Musayyib, who is listed among the seven reputed jurists 
of Medina^, was not only a great faqih but was an eminent muhaddith 

0 7 

as well. He used to hold hadith sessions in Medina , and was 

so zealous to collect the traditions that he travelled for days 
and nights in search of even a single hadith.^ 


It is said that he disapproved of writing the traditions.' 

But from a report in which he appears giving express permission to 
‘Abd ar-Hahman b. Karmala (d. 1-5 A.K.) to record the traditions 


Annales , i, 1180, 1224-1225, 1254, 1284-1288, 1529, 1534, 1549, 

1551, 1634-1636, 1654 , I 669 , 1670, 1776.; "Hardiest Biographies...", 
IG, i, 536-539, 542 - 545 .; Mecca, pp. xii, 40, 100-101, 106-107, 
145-146, 180-182.; Zunun , ii, 1746-1747*; Formative Period , 69-70. 

2 

The book has survived in the form of extracts only. (cf. nr male 3 
i, 1180, 1224-1225, 1284-1288eMpassim.; Futuh , 43, 90.; Musnad, 
iv, 323-326.; vi, 212.; 03, iii, 112, 115—117 (?.‘aghazi ); iv, 

395-396 (Ahkeai). 

^ Mecca , 182. 

^ (Guil.), pp. xiv, xv.; Historical sources , 128.; Annales, i, 

1180 , 1224 , 1234, 1284, 1634, 1654, 1670 .; iii, 2456 .; 

Formative Period , 70. 

^ Tahcith , 125*; I..a*rifat , 25-26.; hudiyya , ii, 421-422.; Asma * , 

I,"i, 220. 


0 

Aoir.a : 

) 

9 - 

[, i, 

22C 

Itonal, 598. 

7 

Tab, 

v, 

96, 

98. 


8 

Tab, 

V, 

89*5 

Ba, 

an, i , 94•; l'a*rifat, 8 .; Asma ’ , 

9 

Tdh, 

i, 

105 . 

; 3e 

tyar., ii, 144 .; Tacyid, 15, 20, 40 
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transmitted by him , it can be deduced that he had given up this 
prejudice in his later life. 


That he approved of writin- is evident from another report, 

saying that Hasan al-Basri used to exchange letters with him when 

2 

the former was confronted with difficult juristic problems. 


(13) Abu'Uthman an-t'ahdi ( d. 95 A.H. ):- 

x 

Abu'Uthman died at an advanced age of I 30 . He transmitted 

traditions from many eminent companions. A written collection of 

- 4 

his transmitted ah adith was preserved by Lulayman at-Taymi. ' 

(14) Ibrahim b. Yazid an-Hakhs^i fd. 96 A.H. ):- 

Ibrahim an-Kskha 4 i, the famous jurist of Kufa, was an authority 

- 5 6 

on hadith ana ficjh. He was known as da ,r rafi ’1-hadith (lit. money 

« . 1 . — • ^ — - . ■ -■■■-■ . ■ » . ...I \ w 

changer of hadith), meaning, 'an expert in ascertaining the worth 

and genuineness of different traditions'. He was in favour of 

7 

narrating the traditions according to their sense. 


Although he discouraged writing do.vn ah adith and used to say, 

0 

'Anyone who writes, depends on it' , we find reports indicating 
his approval of such a practice. Thus we find Hammad b. Abi Sulayman 


1 

8 


F£sil, 

36 a.; 

Bayan, 

i, 

73- 

; Taqyid, 

, 99-; 

Tdh, 

i, 

52. 






Tahdh, 

vi, 27 S.; kasha 

hir, 

99 , no. 

734- 

SB, 

iv, 

115- 

11 0 (Adab) 

• 



Tdh, 

i> 

69 .; 

Asms ’, 

I, 


104 - 105 . 


Tdh, 

i, 

69 .; 

Asma ’ , 

I, 

i» 

105 . 


Tab, 

Vi 

, 196 
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writin*, down traditions in his lecture.' Similarly, when hatada 
and his colleagues wrote to him, asking some questions regarding 
foster relationship (rida 4 ), he sent them, in written form, the 

__ O 

ah adith from the irophet and other companions. c 

It is, however, certain that he himself possessed no written 
collection, as is suggested by his remarks 'Although I never 

7 

wrote anything (for permanent recording), I wish I had done so. 1 '' 

(15) Salim b. Abi *I-Ja‘d (d. 97 a.H. );- 

The successor scholar, Saliai was considered a reliable 
transmitter of traditions, who transmitted from Icn‘Umar, 

Jabir and Anas etc. From him narrated his own sons and Ifansur 
and Al-A‘inash.^ 


It is reported that he preserved the traditions in written 


form. 


5 


(16) Hasan b. I/uhammnd b. al-Kanafiy.ya (d. 99 

7 

The Shi 4 ite scholar Hasan b. Muhammad is 

• • 

trustworthy narrator even by Sunni scholars, 
a hadith from Salana b. al-Akv.a‘, Jabir b. ‘Aba 
Among those who narrated from him are‘Amr b. 


A -A 

j : — 

recognised as a 
He has transmitt 


Allah and others 
Dinar and Zuhri.^ 


d 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Tab, VI, 232. 
Ffisil, 48b. 


Tab, VI, 189. 

Ikroal , 59l>.; I.h^arif , 156 . 

Ta<iy id , 108-109«; Tab, VI ,203.; Bay an , i, 70. ;SD,i,123. ; r'a 4 arif ,136-137« 

Asma * ,I,i,160. _ According to Ibn F.ibban al-Busti he died in 

the reign of *Abd al-halik b. Far wan ( 65-86 -.i.li.). (cf. Fashahir , 

62 , no. 42 l} t . 

He seems to be inclined towards Sunnism. He used to cay, 

"One who repudiated (denied the legitimacy of the caliphate of) 
aou Bakr and*Umar, he repudiated the sunr.a." (cf . Fashahir ,62,no.421.) 

160 . 


’.sma*, I, i j 


6 
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He is credited with a booklet ( rlsala s aghira ) on belie! 
(Va* id ). X 


(17) ‘Abd allah b. I unammad b. ‘Ali (d. 99 A.h. );- 

^ distinguished member of the Prophet's family ( ahl al-Bayt ), 

2 

‘Abd Allah b. L-uhammad was a siari who had settled in lledina. 

He is credited with a book, containing the a hadith of the Prophet, 
which, later - , came in possession of i.uhammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abbas.'' 

(18) ‘Abd Allah b. Hurmuz (d. 100 A.H .);- 

‘Abd Allah b. Kurmuz was a reliable transmitter who transmitted 

traditions from Sa‘id and liuhaomad,the sons of‘Ubayd al-Huzani, 

4 

and Abu Hurayra. 


He is said to have sent few ah adith , in written form, to 
- 5 

Tairiim al-Jayshani. 


(19) Dhakv-an Aba S alih (d. 101 A.II. ) :- 

6 7 

Abu Salih as Samoan was the client of Juwayrjyjfabint al Ahmas. 

0 

At the time of‘Uthiaan's assassination he was present in liedina. 


habahith , 85 .: Papyri , ii, 18, n. 

2 hashahir , 127 , no. 994 . 

^ Tab, V, 241.; Tahdh , vi, lb. 

/ * 

f Tahdh, vi, 62.; Liusnad, ii, 5J1- 

5 

Lusnad, ii, 931 * 

r 

Also known as Sa,y,y~.t . Both ' Samnan 1 (lit. seller of butter) and 
1 Zayyat * (lit. dealer in oil) indicate his profession. He used 
to bring the butter ( saian ) and olive oil ( za.yt ) from Kufa to 
I'.edina to sell these merchandise there, (cf. hashahir, 75 » no. 530 * > 
Tahdh , iii, 219.). 

Tahdh, iii,'"219. 


8 



editions to his 


Being an advocate of writing, he dictated tr 

1 2 
pupils. Al-A*aash and Dhakwan 1 s son Suhayl had received some 

a hadith from him in written form. 
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(20) ‘ Umar b. *Abd al-Azia fd. 101 i-.H. ):- 

It is around the name of this Unayyad pious caliph that 
revolves the much debated report of his commission to Abu Bakr 

b. Muhammad b. ‘"Aar b. Haze to write down the traditions. As we shall 

% • 

be discussing this report at a great length elsewhere^ let it not 

detain us here. Suffice to say that ‘Umar, in his role as reviver 

and preserver of sunna,^ not only ordered his governor and other 

scholars to re'cord the traditions but he himself narrated and collected 

a hadith . It is no wonder, therefore, that we find him listed among the 
5 

traditionists. 

He had heard traditions from the leading traditionists like ‘Urwa, 
Zuhri and Abu 3akr b. liazm. Interestingly enough, these very scholars, 
in their turn, transmitted from him. 


Apart from hearing- ar.d transmitting orally, ‘Umar also sometimes 
wrote the traditions down. An incidental reference to this practice 
of his is found in a report found in Harimi's sunan . It is reported that 
once he was seen carrying vdth him a papyrus ( qirtas )♦ 'Then Abu 3ilaba 


1 

2 

3 

4 


He had received 1000 traditions from Dhakwan. (cf. Tdh ,i,83,145-146 *) 
Jarh, II, i, 246-247*> Mizar. , ii, 243, no. 3604 . 

See Infra , pp. 46®-454* 

He is reported to have sent more than one hundred letters to his 
governors and other officials asking them to act according to 
sunna. (cf. Musannaf , passim ) . 

Muh a dara , i, 145 .; Asm *, I, ii, 17.; Jarh , III, i, 122.; Hilya , v, 
359-360.; SB, i, 33 (‘11a).; Tahdh , vii, 475-476.;?dh,i,112-114. 

Asm’, I, ii, 17.; Tahdh , vii, 475*476.; Papyri . ii, 23. 
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l SrC6K 


;t thrt writing (ai-kitab) vas 


, <T Ji»ar 


re;, lied 


'It contains 


a hadith narrated, bv t v,n b. ‘abd Allah, nir.ee it appeals to me, I 
have committed it to writing". Furthermore, he is reported to 


have sent some, written ahadith to *Abd al-i.alik b. Tufavl al-Jazari, 

2 

who, in torn, transmitted them to his students. It is also 

reported that he left a collection of manuscripts which, probably, 

3 

came into the possession of Abu yLlaca. 


Over and above all this,‘Hear is reported to have collected 
the traditions in a musr.ad which has come down to us and is already 

A 

edited by A.K. Harley. 

It is significant to note that‘Omar vas also interested in 
dogmatic matters - ' as is evident from the reports about his dialogue 
with the famous Qadarite, Ghaylan b. muslin ad-Dimashqi.° Apart 

7 

from this, he is reported to have : -ritten a long letter on free ’..ill 

- 8 

and a treatise on the JahnijyB sect. 


But his main contribution was in the field of hadith and sunna. 
Although his reign lasted for a very short period of two and a half 
years and he died in his prime youth at the age of thirty-nine, his 
services to the collection and writing down of the hadith is 
invaluable. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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SD (tied.), i, 107. 
Tahdh , vii, 476. 


Papyri , ii, 44 . 

A.h.Harley, "The l.lusnad of‘Umar b. ‘ibdi’ 1-Aziz,", 
Proceedings of the ^siatic Society of Fenmal , New 

( 1924 ), 399-488. 

Forru: live Period, 85-86. 


J ourr.a 1 ,v. 

O 0 X’ .10 S A--. 


Formative Poriod , 71j 86.; Paoyri , 


i. 90 .; ii, 26, 226. 


Papyri , i, 90.; ii, 28, 228. 
Papyri , ii, 28. 



(21) T a’us b. Kaysan td. IQl/lOu a.H. ):- 

The famous Yemenite tradition!st, Ta’us, who died at an 
advanced age of over ninty, is reported to have collected the 
traditions in written form. Looking at his life span, one expects 
several health collections by him. The sources say that he did 
possess many books (kutub), but unfortunately they could not 
survive. It is reported th t he asked his son tu burn his 
manuscripts.'*' Although it is not mentioned whether the father's 
order was carried out, it appears that it was. 

Ta’us used to insist on the literal transmission of the hadith. 
As he was not sure if this method could be strictly followed by 
others in transmitting his traditions, he decided to destroy the 
manuscript. Consequently he left a will to this effect. 

In any case, it is certain that he possessed some a hadith in 
written form. 

(22) I-iu.jahid b. Jabr al-I akkl (d. 102/103/104 ^.H. ):- 

It is said that he was against writing.'* But the reports about 
his practice not only of writing but also of dictating, disprove 
this assertion. It is reported that he had compiled a commentary 
on the ^ur’an which was copied by some of his students. Apart 
from the tafsir , he also wrote down the traditions and preserved 
them in books.’ It is reported, for instance, that he took 

Ta^yid , 61.; kasahif, 195* > Tab, V, 393* 

2 Jarh, II, i, 501-502.; Tab, V, 394. 

^ Tacyid , 19*; i> 128. 

^ Taq.yid , 105•» Bagh , xiii, I 64 .; I'. izan , iii, 439> no. 7072. 

^ Tanyia , 105** j Ob* i» 128. 
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Abu Yah/a al-Xunasi to his room and gave him his b^oks (kutuhchu ) 

1 


ij 


them out. 


But like Dahhak. b. Kuzahim, he did not allow his students to 

• • • • ' 

preserve the traditions in kararis , which were reserved for the 
2 

^ur’an. 


Ee was in possession of Jabir b. Vod Allah's books which he 


used for the transmission of hadith to his students. - 


(23) *At a * b. Yasar (d. 103 A.h. );- 

c Ata’ was a client of kaymuna , the wife of the Prophet.^ 

The traditions narrated by him were preserved by the scholars of 

r- 

Liedcna. Syria and Egypt.^ 


As regards his own written collection, he possessed a book 
containing the traditions. It was read by ‘Umar b. Ishaq b. Yasar. 


(24) Abu Salama b. ‘Abd ar-Rahoan b. ‘Awf Cd. 104 A.H. ):- 

Abu Salama, one of the seven jurists of Medina and a school 
teacher, was a staunch advocate of hadith writing. He used to 


attend the lectures of Fatima bint Qays and wrote down the 

7 

traditions from her dictation. Not only did he himself write 


Tacyid , 105.; 3D, i, 128. 

2 

SD,_i, 121, where the word * ila has been used in the sense 
hadith.; Tacyid , lCp, n. 

5 Tab, V, 544. 

" f Mashahir , 69 , no. 474* 


Ilashahir , 69 , no. 474* 

^ Ta 4 ,jil , 296 .; Kusnad , vi, 333* 

^ Tab, viii, 200201,; kusnad, vi, 413-5 


ii, 683 ( Talao ) 


of 



4fO 

down the ah adith^ bat he also dictated his store of knowledge to 

.. 2 

otuers. 


He was so_ keen in making the written record of the hadith 

that he used to bring the school children to his house and dictate 

3 

to them the traditions. 

(25) •.'asim b. kuhaaonad b. Abi 3akr fd. 108 A.h. ):- 

Oasirn, an authority on hadith and fich * 7 , was a distinguished 
scholar of iiedina. Ibn Sa‘d describes him as "a reliable, 
authoritative jurist, who possessed a large number of a hadith 
( kana thi c atan.. .fanihan imaman kr.thir al-hadith V 1 .^ His 
reputation as e scholar of hadith had led ‘"Umar b. *Abd al-Aziz to 
ask his governor, Abu Bakr b. Muhammad b. e Amr b. Hazm, to make a 
written collection from him. 


ijisia was very careful in transmitting the traditions. He 

used to transmit them verbatim ( 6 ala hurufihi ). He, therefore, 

discouraged its recording, and is said to have disallowed one of 

his students to write down his dictation.^ This does not mean that 

he dictated no tradition at all. We have seen that he had dictated 

- c _9 

few traditions to Khalid b. Abi Imran . Another written collection 


1 3D, ii, 155. 

2 Jarh, II, ii, 293-294. 


Bagh, 

i 

, 218. 




Tab, 

v, 

143 -; Tdh, i, 

91 .; 

Tahdh, 

viii, 334-; Asms ’, I, 

Tab, 

v, 

143. 




Tahdh 


xii, 39.; Jarh 

(Inti 

•.), 21 . 

5 Jorh, IV, ii, 337 . 
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V, 

139.. 




Tab, 

V, 

140 . 




Jarh, 
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, ii*; 345 .; Pa. 

•yoi > 

i, 22.; 

ii, 13 , 45 , 214 . 
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of his a hadith was made Vr Taiha b. *Acd al-I'alik al-Ayli. This 
collection must have been well authenticated for it was made under 
his strict, supervision. It is reported that he had deputed his 
son to watch Taiha' during his dictation. This precaution was 
taken to check any mistake in recording his dictation. 


It appears that some of his traditions were written down by 

Abu Bakr b. Huhammad as well, for it is reported that the kutub 

prepared in compliance with ‘Umar II’s order to record Qa3im's 

2 

a hadith were lost. This presupposes the writing down of 'asim's 
a hadith by Abu Baler. 


(26) ‘Amir b. Sharahil ash-Sha‘b! fd. 110 A.S. > : - 

- 3 

Sha'bi, the traditionist, the faqih ,the judge, an.d the tutor 
of the caliph *Abd al-?'.alik's son, was a distinguished scholar of 
Kufa. He was an authority on the fi ;h and the hadith. In Zuhri's 

wsrds, "The leading scholars of the tine are four: Sa'id b. al-Kus; yyib 

- 4 

in Medina, Sna‘bi in Kufa, Hasan Basri in Basra, and J.lakhul in Syria." 

‘Asia al-Ahwal reports, "I have seen no one more well informed about 
the a hadith current among the scholars of Kufa, Basra and Hijaz, than 
Sha‘bi ". 5 


That Sha‘bi was in favour of writing down the traditions has 
already been shown in a previous chapter.^ There we had seer, that 
the reports in which he is described as an opponent of 


Basil, 6Jb. 

2 

Tahdh, xii, 39* 

^ Anr.ales , ii, 613. 

4 Tdh, i, 76-77, 79.; Ikmal , 619. 

5 Tdh, i, 79- 

6 

See Supra , chapter IV , pp. 243 - 246 . 
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writing should be interpreted to mean thet he possessed such an 

excellent memory^ - that it dispensed him with the need of writing 

in order to preserve the information. Moreover, the facts that he 

lived in the age of Zuhri v.r.en writing was fairly common, that he 

2 

strongly recommended writing for his students and himself dictated 
to them , and that he is credited with several books - all go to 
prove that he was an advocate of writing. 

In fact he was one of the earliest compilers of the hadith. 
This has been -incidentally mentioned by his spiritual heir, 

Abu Easin‘Uthman b. ‘Asim (d. 128), who reports that no books of 
Sha‘bi were found after his death except the Para’id and the 
Jarahat .^ The sources, however, indicate the following works 
attributed to Sha‘bi: 

(a) Kitab ai-Jarahat . 

(b) Kitab at -t alan .^ 

(c) Kitab al-Para’id ..^ 

— 8 

(d) A book on maghazi . 

(e) A collection of a hadith regarding legal matters. This 

collection was presented to him by ‘Asim sl-Ahwal so as tc obtain 

permission to transmit it on his authority. The permission is said 

9 

to have been granted. 

^ Fasil, 56b.; But in old age his memory was not so reliable. 

"(cf. Bavh , xii, 229.). 

2 Tab, VI, 174 - 179 .; Taoyid , 100.; ‘Ilm , lib.; Bagh , xii, 227, 

229, 232.; Tdh , i, 80.; Fasil, 33 b, 36 a. 

5 Tdh, i, 80.; Tab, VI, 174 . 

^ Tab, VI, 174» 22.}.; Bagh , xii, 232.; Papyri , ii, 228. 

5 Bag xii, 232 . 

^ Tadrib, 24 . 

7 

' Tahd'n , ix, 177-; Jarh , IV, i, 41-5 Bagh , xii, 232. 

^ Barh, xii, 30-» Tahdh , x, 40. 


c 

s 
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Sha‘bi is reported to have been the first to arrange his 
traditional material (ah adith ) according to subject matter. He 
collected, for instance, the traditions regarding 'divorce' under 
the chapter heading 't alaq 1 and remarked, "This is a large chapter 
on divorce (hadha bab a t-t alac .iasim )."^ 

(27) Habib b. Salim :- 

The successor scholar, Habib y?as the client and scribe of 
An-Nu 4 man b. Bashir (d. 64 A.H.). 6 " He is reported to have written 

— _ 5 — - — 

down few a hadith , which he sent to Qatada. Yazid b. an-Nu £ man 
also received from him some traditions in written fbrm.^ 

(28) Dah hak b. fuza h im (d. 105 A.K. ):- 

5 

Dahhak was a popular school teacher in Kufa. It is said 

that he had such a large number of pupils - some 3000 children - 

that he used to make his rounds fox’ their supervision on a donkey. 

It is reported that he used to teach the art of writing free of 

7 

charge. 


He was reputed as a scholar of the Qur’an as well as the 

— 8 
hadith. On the former, he wrote a comments'ry which was held in 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 


Tadrib, 24 .; Tawjih , 7-8*5 Hagil, 78a-78b, with the variants 
" Bab min at t alan .jasim" and "Bab min al-fioh .iasin ". 

Ikmal , 592. 

musnad , iv, 276 . 

l.usnad , iv, 273 * 

Tab, VI, 210-211.; Udaba ’, iv, 272-273*5 Tadwin Hadith , 21b,n. 

bdaba *, iv, 272.; Hizan , ii, 325, no* 3942.; Tadwin Hadith , 

216, n, where it is reported that out of 3000 pupils, seven 
nundred were girl students, which shows the popularity of female 
education in early Islam. 


i..a‘arif , 

Tab, VI, 
Kuna , i, 


185.5 Lashahir, 194 , no. 1562 . 

a • ' 

210-211.; VII, ii, 55 , 102, 105-5 Tacyid , 19, 47, 100.; 
149* 5 Ba£h,xiii,I 65 .; Jarh,I, ii, 319* ;I.asahif ,134-135* 
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high esteem by dufyan. 1 As regards the latter, he had dictated 

_ 2 

a book on al-nanasik to Kusayn b. *Aeil. 


3 

Although he v.rote down the hadith , it is sometimes believed 

4 

that he was against its recoi'ding. f In support of this assertion, 
the following statement of his is quoted: 

"La tattakhidhu li’l-hadith kararis kakararis al-masahif ". 


The above statement has been freely translated as "Do not 

collect the hadythes into regular books like the Qur’an". 0 This 

gives the impression that pahhak was against recording of the 

traditions. But if we translate the passage in its historical 

context, we would reach a different conclusion. Dahhak, we know, 

belonged to the group of scholars who gave unique authority to 

the Qur’an. He was so zealous in proving the superiority of the 

Qur’an over the hadith that he disliked even placing the hadith 

books on the reading stand ( kursi) since the Qur’an used to be so 
0 

placed. In the same manner, he disapproved of record : ng the 
hadith in those kararis (quires or sections) in which the Qur’an 
used to be written. 


Viewed in this light, v/e can say that pahhalc was not against 

^ Tab, VII, ii, 55*5 Luna , i, 149-; Eagh , xiii, I 65 . 

2 

Hayan , i, 72 . 

3 Papyri , i, 52, 97“98.; ii, 16, 112. 

4 Taayid , 19, 47- 
3 Taqyid , 19, 47* 

0 "origins of writing...", JAS3 , xxv, p. 309 . 

^ Began , i, 67 .; Tacyid , 47-43. 

1 ,'asahif, 135 * ( ha tattakhidhu li’l hadith karasi kakarasi 
’ 1 -ma sahif 



writing the hadith as such; he opposed its writing only in types 

% 

of note-books v/nich in his tine were used for recording the 
Qur’an. Thus it appears that the erroneous conclusion that Dahhak 
was opposed tq written traaiticn was mainly due to following 
reasons. 


Firstly, Dahhak's view regarding the status of the 'dir’an 
vis-a-vis the hadith was not taken into consideration. Seconal;, 
the term kararis was interpreted in a general sense of 'books' 
without noting the emphasis that had been laid on its genitive 
' al-r.as ahif'. '.Vhat in fact the statement suggests is this that 
only the type of kararis (perhaps of a deninite size and format) 
which was used for recording the Qur’an should not be employed for 
writing down the hadith. otherwise, the traditions as a rule could 
be recorded. "This prohibition of Bahhak was quite in accord with 
the view of the Qur’an scholars who advocated special script, unique 
format and the reading stand ( kursi ) exclusively for the Qur’an. 

(29) A ban btU thmnn ( 6 . 10b A .h.) 

Absn is mentioned among the fug aha ’ of iuedina.'*’ He was a 

- 2 

distinguished scholar of the hadith, the fiqh and the ma&hazi . 
Scholars unanimously agree on his trustworthiness."^ 

It is reported that he wrote down few traditions concerning 
the life uf the Prophet in a book. He was in fact 'the first who 
put into writing a special collection dealing with the maghazi'. 4 


Asma , I, i, 97-; Tahah , i, 97* 

2 • 

Asma’, I, i, 97 • 5 "Earliest biographies 
^ Asma’, I, 97 *» Tahdh , i, 97* 

A 

4 "Earliest biographies...", _IC, i, 559* 


" XC, i, 556 - 939 . 


• • • 



A copy of this book was possessed by Al-hughira b. 'Abd ar-Rahraan, 

'.'.ho is said to have asked his sons to learn it.^ 

(50) Salic; b.‘Abu Allah b. ‘Umar (d. 106 A.IlQ : - 

2 

He is reckoned among the 'seven jurists' of ,edina. 

Initially, he was an opponent of written hadith but his views 
weakened in the end, and he encouraged his students to write down 
the traditions. It is reported that Khalid b. Abi‘Imran (d. 125 A.H. 
a Tunisian scholar, had a large collection ( kitab kabir ) containing 
the traditions transmitted b; Salim b. ‘Abd Allah b.‘Umar, 

(iasim b. iiuhammad b. Abi Bakr and Sulayman b. Yasar.^ 

As we have seen earlier, the kitab a s-s adaqa , which was 
dictated by the Prophet for the guidance of the provincial governors, 
ultimately reached the family of‘Umar and was later found in 
possession of Salim and his brother abd Allah . J 

It was from them that the caliph‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz borrowed 

the book and cade a copy therefrom. Zuhri is said to have learnt 

7 

this book by heart. 

From a report found in Suyuti's Tarikh a1-Khulafa * it appears 

that Salim himself copied the book and sent to the caliph on the 
0 

latter's request. 

— . . . ■ ■ ■■ — r - - . — — - - - ■ ■ . ... 

^ Tab, V, 156 . 

2 Asma’, I, i, 97, 208.; Ikmal , 599- 

3 

Papyri , ii, 198. 
n Papyri , ii, 214. 

5 SaD, ii, 133' (Zakat ), hadith no. 1570. 

° fr-teD .ii.133 (Zakat ), hadith no. 157C.; Jami 4 ,iii,lCb,r.. ( Zakat ). 

^ SAD, ii ,133 (Zakat ), hadith no. 1570.; Jami* * ,iii,106,n. ( Zakat ). 

8 Khulafa*, 2 * 31 . 
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( 31 ) iibu hi.^laz ( cl . 1Q6/10-; . H . j ; — 

nbu I.ijlaz Lahiq b. Eumayri as-Sadusi v,a3 an eminent Basran 

scholar who is reputed for his collection of traditions concerning 

the biography of the Prophet. He transmitted from Jundub b. *Abd Allah, 

Anas b. Lalik, Hafsa, Abu >..usa, and others. 1 He was considered a 

2 

trustwortny narrator of a hadith . 


His transmitted material is rather large and 'there is every 
reason to suppose', says Sprenger, 'that they have been taken down 
during hi3 lifetime*. 

(32) Sulayman b. Yasar (d. 107/109 A.1I. ):- 

The freed slave of I.aymuna, Sulayman b. Yasar was one of tha 
seven jurists of 1/edir.a. He transmitted the traditions from 
Abu Hurayra, kaymuna and others.^ 


As regards the written record of hadith with him, it is 
reported that he possessed a book ( kitab ) which was transmitted by 
Bukayr.^ Later, this kitab was inherited by Bukayr's son I.'akhrama. 

(33) ^Utba b. Kunayd ad - Pabbi (d. c 110 A.K. ):- 

*Utba was a serious minded student of hadith. He is said to 

7 

have travelled a lot in cuest of traditions. 


Asma’, I, ii_, 70. 

2 

Tab, VII, i, 137*; Asma’, I, ii, 70. 

^ "Von Kramer's edition...", JASB, xxv, I 836 , P* 220.; Also see 
Tab, VII, i, 157 . 

4 Tahdh , iv, 226-229. 

^ Idzan, iv, 81, no_. 8384-; Tahdh , x, 70 - 71 . 

^ Tahdh , x, 70. 

^ Tahdh, vii, §0. 
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He not only heard the traditions from his teachers but also 
wrote ther. down. It is reported that he committed to writing 
'a large number 1 of ah aaith .^ 

(;4) Muhammad b. Sirin (d. 110 A.H. ):- 

It is generally believed that Muhammad b. Sirin was an opponent 
2 

of written hadith. But it appears that his dislike of writing down 

3 

the traditions was confined to the recording for posterity - a view 

held by several other traditionists as well. Otherwise, he approved 

of writing the traditions and even dictated them.** It is reported, 

for instance, that he dictated few traditions to Hisham b. Hassan, 

5 

who wiped them out after memorising. 

But despite this careful written transmission, a collection 
(nuskha) containing the a hadith narrated by him was preserved by 
Awza‘I.^ Ilot only this, Muhammad b. Sirin hinself appears to have 
written a book which came in possession of his brother Yahya b. Sirin. 

The contradictory reports about his approval and disapproval 
of writing down the traditions can be harmonised by maintaining that 
in his earlier days he was in favour of recording the hadith but he 
abondonedthis practice in later days. It was, probably, in this 
later period that he handed over his book to his brother. 

1 Jarh, III, i, 370.; Tahdh , vii, 9b. 

2 Tab, VII, i,' 141.;‘Ilm, 11-b.; Tanyld , 46 , 61 . 5 SB, i, 120, 122.; 
Bayan , i, 67- 

' Pasil, 36 b. 

Tab, VII, i, 141.; Tac.ylri , 60. 

• / Mizan, iv, 297, no. 9220.; Pasil, 36 b. 

° Tahdh , vi, 240. 

*7 

Imia *, 173* -Also see supra , 3*5, n. 6 . 
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(35) Ra.ia * b. Haywa fd. 112 A.H. '):- 

The Syrian, theologian-traditionist, Raja’ b. Hawya possessed 

a large number of traditions and was famous for his knwoledge of 

fiqh as v/ell.^. He used to transmit from .^bu ’d-Darda’, 

l'.u‘adh b. Jabal, Abu Sa^id al-Khuari, Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah, and a 

2 

host of other companions and successors. 

It seems that he used to write down the traditions. This is 
implied in the following report: Once Hisham asked Raja’ for a 
certain hadith'whereupon the latter commented, 'Had it not been 

3 

preserved with me in writing, I would have forgotten it'. 

( 36 ) Llakhul Ash-Shami (a. 112/113 A.K. ):- 

l.akhul, the teacher of the famous Zuhri, was a distinguished 
Syrian scholar "'Who is reported to have possessed several written 
collections of a hadith . He was an assiduous collector of the 

1 

A 

traditions who had travelled widely in its cuest.^ In his own 

5 

words, 'I have travelled round the world in search of * ilm '. 

Ke is credited with three works, entitled ' Kitab as-sunan 
fi’l-fiqh '^, ' Kitab al-masa’il fi ’l-fiqh '^ and ' K1 ta b a I -Ha .1;; '. ^ 

^ Asm!’, I, i, 190* 

Asm!*, I, i, 190.; Tahdh , iii, 265 . 

5 Tai-yld, 108.; S3, i, 125. 

^ 1.1st , ii, 33/42.; Tdh , i, 102, where it is said that not only aid 

he travel through Egypt and Syria and had lived for sometimes in 
Ledina, but he had travelled round the world, accumulating the 
traditions from eminent scholars. 

^ Asiaa’ > I, ii, H4*; Jarh , IV, i, 407», ‘' Ilm , 5&* 

0 Papyri , ii, 245 .; list , ii, 212/197.; Pihrist, 3 I 8 . 

^ Kihrist , 310 * 

8 


Tahdh , viii,-*-178 
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Among the scholars who had derived the traditions from him 
in written form were 1 * * 4 5 lTbayd a 11 ah b.“Ubayd al-Kala 4 !,^ 

p 7 j 

al-nla’ b. al-Harith , 4 Amr b. al-Y.alid , and al-Ala* b. Kathir. r 

Y.hile most of iakhul's students made their collections through 
dictation and then reading them out to him, a few had the privilege 
of receiving ready-made copies from the teacher. The traditionist 
4 Ubayd Allah b.‘Ubayd al-Kala c i, for instance, was given a book 
(daftar) with the remark, "Take this book and transmit it on my 
authority" 

(57) ‘Abd Allah b. Bishr al-Katib (d. c 115 A.H. ):- 

*Abd Allah was considered a trustworthy transmitter, whose 

7 

traditions used to be recorded by his students. Shu^bajOne of 

0 

his pupils, is~said to have possessed one such collection. 

(58) Yazia b. Suf.yan, i.bu ’ 1-Luhazzim (a. c lib A.H. ):- 

- 9 

Yazid transmitted traditions from Abu Hurayra. It is reported 
that bhu 6 7 8 ba, one of his students, wrote down one hundred a hadith 
from him.^ 

1 Kifaya , 458. 

^ Tahdh, viii, 178. 

Kif ay a , ;>87* 

h Tahdh, viii, 191* 

5 Kif ay a , 585,' 587- 

6 Kifaya , 458 . 

7 Tahdh . v, 161. 

8 Kifa.)a (liyd.), 231.; Tahdh, v, 161. 

' Tahdh , xii, 24 ?• 

Tahdh, xii, 249 .; Jarh , IV, ii, 269 . 
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(39) ‘ Uthnlin b. K a dir al-Hir.yari (d. c 115 A.H. ):- 

The Yemenite traditionist,‘Uthman b. Hadir was one of the 
pupils of Ibn ‘Abbas.'*' He cane to Lecce and related the traditions 
there. It is reported that these narrations of his were written 

O 

down by the people of Hijaz.^ 

(40) Hakam b.‘Utayba (d. lib A.H. ):- 

Hakam, the well known jurist of Kufa, transmitted traditions 
from Shurayh, Ibn Abl Layla, 0 a 4 id b. Jubayr and others. Among the 
scholars who narrated from him were Awza 4 i and Shu‘ba etc. - '' His 
hadith session in the mosque was attended by a huge crowd which 
included the reputed scholars of the day. 

He was famed both for his knwoledge of fioh and hadith and 

— *1 
was called a 'facin’ and 'sa hib sunna 1 . 4 

As for his written material of a hadith , it is reported that 
he wrote dov/n a sizeable hadith collection from various oral and 

5 _ 

written sources. He derived, for instance, the a hadith from 

C T 

Liqsara b. Bujra (d. 101 A.H.) , mujahid b. Jabr (d. 102 A.H.) and 

_ 0 

Yahya b. Jazzar al-^Urani (d. c 80 A.H.) , in written form. 

He had given his Own written collection of a hadith to 

^ Tahdh , vii, *109.; Ihshahir , 124, no. 97b. 

^ Lashahir, 124 , no. 978 . 

5 Tdh , i, 110. 

4 Tdh, i, 111. 

J Bagh, vii, 348.; Tdh, i, 110-111.; Papyri, ii, 44. 

f . 

° Tahdh, ii, 434*5 x, 269.; Jarh , (intr.), lpO. 

7 _ 

x-.ashahir , I 4 - 0 , no. II 93 .; Tahdh , ii, 434* 

Bagh , vii, 348.; Tahdh , ii, 3 O 8 . 



Hasan b.'Umara (d. 153 a.H.), a fellow traditionist of his.^ The 

Basrar. Shu* ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160 a.H.) is also reported to have 

2 

received a sackful of rare 'Alia traditions from hakam b. 'Utayba. ' 

(41) Al-A*raj (d. 11? ~.H. ^:- 

Abu. Da’ud ‘kbd ar-Rahnan b. Hurmuz al-A‘raj was not only a 

3 - A 

Qur’an copyist but also a haaith scholar. 1 He was a teacher of 

- 5 6 

many famous traditionists,including Zuhri , Abu ’z-Zinad and 

7 

Malik b. Anas . He travelled from Medina to Syria and Egypt in 

_ Q 

search of ahadith. It is reported that his traditional material 

9 

was committed to writing by his pupils. Among the students who 

wrote down the traditions transmitted by him were Zuhri (d. 124 a.H.) ^ 

— 11 12 
Yazid b. Abi Habib (d. 128 A.H.) , Abu ’z-Zinad (d. 130 A.R.) 

and‘lkrima b. ‘Aminar (a. 159 a.H.) 1 ^ 


He used ,to encourage his students to read back their written 
material to him, whereupon he permitted them to use the ' haddathana 1 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Q 

y 

10 

11 

12 
15 


Tab,i,110-111.; Bggh ,vii,546.; Papyri ,i,2$.; ii,50,n. 149* 

I3a/,h ,ix,259-260. ; Eilya ,vii.l57» ; Tdh ,i, 110 - 111 .; Papyri ,11,50. 
Lashahir ,77i no. 559 ( luma yak tub sl-ma sa hif) .; Taqyid , 59«» Tdh , i, 91 
Tab, V, 209.; Asma ’, I, i, 505-506. 

Tanyid ,59.; Asma *,I,i,506.;Jarh,II,ii,297.; Papyri ,ii,44• 

Imla’,175.; Asma ’, I,i, 306. 

Papyri ,ii, 124, 139* 

Fao.yri , ii, 41 • j Tab, V, 209. 

Tab, V, 209*5 Tacyid , 59. 

He wrote only lengthy a hadith of A‘raj.(cf. Taayid , 59• ) 

Xif'.ya (Hyd.), 355- 
Imla’, 173. 

Taqyid , 59 . 



(instead of 1 akhbarana 1 ) f omuls while transmit ting the same 

1 

traditions to others. 

Although he had heard the traditions from Abu Kurayra, Abu Sa‘id 
and many successors^, he was considered an authority on the 
traditions which he transmitted from Abu Kurayra.''' At the same time, 

4 

scholars unanimously agree on his trustworthiness. 

(42) Bukayr b. c Abd Allah b. al-Asha,i.i (d. 117/127 A.H. );- 

Bukayr transmitted traditions from the companions, Sa’ib b. Yazid 
and Itabi‘a b. 4 Ibad, and from a group of successors, including 
3a 4 id b. al-Lusayyib and balim b. ‘hbd Allah.^ He seems to have 
made several collections of ar .adith , for we read that his son 
Lakhrama (d. 159 A.Ii.) used to transmit from the kutub (books) 
ox his father. 0 

It is said that lakhrama did not hear these kutub from his 
7 

father , implying that no express permission was given by Bukayr 
to transmit his traditions. The report, however, says that Kakhrama 
transmitted from these books. It is not certain whether he got his 
father's books by will or by v/ijada (finding of the manuscripts 
after the death of the author). But undoubtedly he received them 
and transmitted its traditions without permission to relate - a 
practice for which he was criticised by scholars. 

^ Tab, V, 209.; hasadir, 182 .; Papyri , ii, 159 * 


k 

Asca’ , 

I, 

i, 306 . 




5 

A cr S > 

huluU 9 

I, 

i, 305•; Papyri, 


,59, 

124-125,139-140,178.;Tahdh,v,291 * 

4 

Asma’, 

I, 

i,. 306.; Tahdh, 

v, 290 - 

■291 

• 

5 

Asm!’, 

I, 

it 155. 




C 

Jarh, 

iv, 

i,563-364* jhlzan 

,iv,81, 

, no. 

8334*;Tahdh,x, 70-71* 

7 

kizan, 

iv, 

*81, no. 8384 . 
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° Jarh , IV, i, 363 - 364 * 
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It is significant to note that it is one of the earliest 


of the wjjada method of the 


transmission of 



(43} Jamil b. -Zayd a t-f a 1 i j- 

Jamil transmitted traditions from Ibn‘Umar and Ka‘b b. Zayd 
(variant: Zayd b. Ka‘b), and from him transmitted Ath-Thawri, 

Abu Eakr b. ‘Ayyash, Abu ku^awiya, Isna c il b. Zakariyyaand others. 


He is said to have possessed a written collection of traditions 
transmitted by Ibn‘Umar. He himself descx’ibes the time and 

place of its recording. He states that when, after Ibn‘Umar's 
death, he visited Ledina he wrote down the traditions transmitted 
by him."*' As this took place after Ibn‘Umar's death, the collection 
could have been made either through the oral transmission of one 
of Ibn‘U;aar's pupils or through copying from an already written 
manuscript. In any case it is certain that Jamil possessed few 
a hadith in written form. 

(44) ‘ibd ar-dahmon b. fabi t (d. 118 A.H. ):- 

‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Sabit was a reliable transmitter of 
2 

traditions. It seems that not only did he narrate the a hadith 
but also dictated them to his students. It is reported, for instance, 
that Jabir b. Zayd(d. 93AJI. )used to write down the traditions from 
him. 5 


Tahdh, ii, 114*5 fa^jil , 73*5 kizsn , i, 423> no. lyyC. 
Tahdh, vi, 181. 

'lacy id , 109,-; Bay an , i, 72. 


1 

2 

3 


a* 



43S* 


' M C, ) 


Lbn 


Habib b. Abi Thabit (ri. 
• —- ■- -- ... - ■■ 

Habib v/as a tr.i3t'.vo *tfcj 

Umar and I bn abbas. ^ 


119 

scholar who heard the 


traditions 


from 


It is reported on his own testimony that he possessed one 
solitary hadith which he kept preserved in a box. He says; "I possess 


no written material except a (single) tradition which I have preserved 

_ p 

in my trunk (tabuti)". 


( 46 ) Pays b. 3a*d al-Ttabshi (d. 119 A.H. );- 

Qays^ was a school teacher in Mecca who not only taught the 

4 

traditions to nis pupils orally but also dictated them. It is said 

5 

that he had collected the traditions in a kitab which came, either 
by will or by wj.jada , into the possession of Hammed b. Salama b. Dinar 
(d. 157 A.H.), a leading H&sran scholar.^ Of this Hammad, it is 

said that ho possessed no other book save that of the kitab of 

7 

'days b. Sa‘a. 


1 

2 

5 


llizan , i, 451 > no. lo$0. 

Tab, VI, 223. 

Sprenger wrongly identifies him as Qays b. Sa‘d b.‘Ubada 
al-Khazraji, who died in 60/85 A.H. (cf. "Origins of writing...", 

JAoB, XXV, 1853, p. 324, n.) He was entirely a different person 
whose career was more of political than of academic nature, (cf. 
Mashahir , 6l, no. 418.). The author of the book referred to here 
(and in Sprenger's article) was most likely this Qays b. Sa*d al-Habshi 
(d. 117/119 A.H.) who is described as "one of the older scholars 
and reverred jurists of Mecca ( sin oudar.a’ nasha’ikh nakka wa jullat 


.* 

4 


5 

6 


iha ’ 

ihim)" 

- ( 

cf. Mas: 

0 S V; j 

r, 146 , 

no. 

1151 . 

.) 

sa, 

ii-i 

, 99 

7 

s y 

no. 69 1; 

> • 5 , 

Tahdh, 

vii, 

244 . 



rkii 

, 15 

• J 

Jarh, III, 

ii» 99. 

| fvA i l 

4 

J x 9 

■J 

.n. 


592. 

no 

. 2251.; 

! Ma 

shahir. 

146 , 

no. 

1181•5 Tahdh, iii. 

_ 


i, 1 

89- 

190 . 






n, 


592, 

no 

• 2281.; 

i Ma 

shahir, 

146 , 

no. 

1151.5 Tahdh, iii, 

Jarh, 

III 

»' i 

i, -99.; 

Td'h 

, i, 190. 
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\ 

i 


Abu. Ha .it’ I a l ar b. Tahr.an fd. 


119 


'i. 

j 


The Khurasanian scholar, Abu Raja’ cane to Basra and settled, 
down there. By profession, he was a warrac (stationer, bookseller 
and copyist) and used to write down the ahadith. It appears that 
he wrote some traditions fror. V.bd Allah b. Burayda al-Aslaiui 

(d. 115 A.H.) 1 . 


lie was the client of ^bu iiilaba (d. 104 A.II.) and had access 

to his manuscripts, from which he transmitted. He also narrated 

the traditions from Ibn Sirin, Hasan al-3asri, Shu‘ba, Sa c id b. Abi‘Aruba 

2 

and Hamnad b. Salama. 


( 48 ) 5ayd b. Rufa.y 4 al-Jazari :- 

The Syrian jurist, Zayd used to transmit the traditions 
from‘Ubayd Allah b. *Abd Allah b. i;as‘ 4 ud (d. 62 ), while his 

own a hadith were transmitted by Kuhammad b. Hamza.^ 


He is credited with a written collection of a hadith ( kitab ), 
which was in possession of ‘Aba a 1-Hamit, b. Yusuf. It is reported 
that Hammed b. ‘Amr an-Nasibi copied this book from‘Abd al-Hanid 

5 

and transmitted its traditions directly on the authority of Zayd. 

6 

Consequently, he was declared an untrustworthy transmitter. 


1 

Tahdh, 

vi, 

, 158. 





2 

Jarh, 

IV, 

i< 267-233.; Kuna, ii 

, 173- 

174.; 


Kilya, 

ii, 

, 284. 





3 

Kizan, 

ii, 

, 103, 

no 

. 38O0• 



4 

Kizan, 

i, 

598, 

no. 

22o2.; Eagh, 

viii, 

154. 

5 

Hizan, 

1, 

598, 

no. 

2262. 



6 

lii zan, 


598, 

no. 

2262. 




Lii, 2502.; 
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(49) Hammed b. .-.bl Suiayr.~.n (d. 119/120 A.ii. ):- 

fcanmld was one of the leadin ' jurists of Kufa , who transmitted 

- - 2 

the traditions from Ibrahim an-Makha‘i and others. He was in 

favour of writing and was practically seen as recording the 

- 3 

traditions transmitted by Ibrahim an-Nakha‘i. In his turn, he 

dictated to his own students. Che famous Abu Hanifa, one of his 

4 - 5 

students , is said to have written down few a hadith from him. 

Among others who received written a hadith from him were Shu 4 ba 

_ 7 

and i'-uhammad b. jabir sl-Yaraani. 


Ke is said to have received a book ( leitab ), containing rules 

of zakat , from Thunama b. >i.bd Allah b. Anas. This kitab was kept 

0 

preserved in the latter's family since the time of Abu Bakr , 

9 

who had sent it to Anas while he was the governor of Bahrayn. 


(50) Ibrahim b. ‘abd a!-A 4 I3 ci-Jiffi :- 

Ibrahim was regarded as a trustworthy transmitter whose 
transmission used to be written down. ^ Among the students who 
transmitted from Ibrahim were lsra’il and Thav.ri Isra’il is 


said to have written down few traditions of his teacher and sent 


then to Shu‘ba on the latter's reouest 


12 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

e 
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10 

11 


Sayan , ii, 153*5 hizan , i, 595> no. 2253* 

Tab, VI, 232.; Ikmal , 551. 

Tab, VI, 232.; 4 Ilm, 11a, lib. 

Athar , 3 (intr.).; Bayan , ii, 155-154*? Bagh , xiii, 325-324* 
Sayan , ii, 153-154*> Jarh? IV, i, 450. 

Tarikh al-Islaa , vi, 193* 


Jarh , IV, i, 450* 


faqyid , 87* 

Taoyid ,87.; SAD ,ii,I29,hadith no. I 5 C 7 ( Zaket ).;0 
( Zakat ); iv,339( Hi,yal ). ;0h, v, 18-23(Zakat) 


S,i,366-308 
51-552( Zakd t). 


Tahdh , i, 157* 
Tahdh , i, 137- 


Tahdh , i, 137-158*; Jarh , I, i, 112. 
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(51) . bu b. Muhammad b. hmr b. H asm 

Abu Bakr was a leading traditionist 
‘Umar II had scholarly discussions during 
of , .ecca and Medina (86-95 A.H.). 


al-atisari (d. 117 :- 

of Medina with whom 
the latter's governorship 


He v.as related to ‘Antra bint *Mbd ar-Hahman (d. 


$6/106 A.K.) - 


she being his maternal aunt -,who was 
related by ‘A* isha and Umm Salama.^ 


author.it'. 


on the traditions 


when‘Umar II became caliph and decided to codify the sunna 
officially, he wrote to this Abu Baler,his governor in Medina, to 
collect end send to him the traditions in general, and the a hadith 

in possession of *Aara bint *Abd ar-ilahman and aaim b. Muhammad' 

•* * • 

4 

in particular. In compliance with this order Abu Bakr is said to 

have ap_ reached these scholars and prepared a collection of their 

a hadith . Hut before he could despatch this material to the caliph, 

5 

the latter died. 


1 




Zuhri v/as so impressed by ‘Anra's knowledge that he described her 
as an inexhaustible ocean ( bahr la yundhaf ) [cf. Tdh,i,10 &.j. 
‘Unar II also acknowledged her as a great scholar and had said, 

"Ho one is more acquainted with the hadith narrated by ‘A’isha 
than‘Anra" (cf. Tahdh,xii,459*)• F° r this reason‘Umar had asked 
Abu Bakr b. Muhammad to collect the traditions from his maternal 
aunt ‘Amra. Abu Bakr and Zuhri used to transmit traditions from 
her. (cf. Tab,VIII, 553*)♦ In her turn, she narrated from ‘A*isha, 
Umm Salarua and others. Sprenger says, "'Amrah.. .had collected 
a great many traditions from ‘Ayshah and other wives of the 
Prophet..." (cf. "Von Xremer's edition...", JM63 , 18‘.6, p.20$.) 

‘Amra, as we have seen, was Abu 'Bakr's aunt who enjoyed the 
reputation of a distinguished scholar of the day. 


uasirn, the nephew and pupil of ‘I’isha, was highly reputed for 
his knowledge of the sunna. He res held in such high esteem by 
‘Umar II that it is said that 'had he been free to do so, he 
would have nominated him as his successor to the caliphate', 
(cf. Tab, V, 140.; Papyri , ii, 30.; Tdh , i, 91.) 

I uwa tta’ (3h)-, 569* 5 Anwal , 573* 5 Tab, II, ii, 154*5 VIII, 555*5 
Tacyid, 105- 5 63 , i, 12t,.; Hawaii-:, i, 4 . 


H awaii!-: , i 


4 • 


5 



The above report has remained a debatable issue for a 
considerable length of time. V.'hile Goldziher^, and following, his 

2 7 i 

Guillaume , along with other eminent scholars , especially Schacht , 

have doubted its authenticity, the ecually reputed scholars like 

5 6 7 

Lluir , Horovitz , and following then Kabia Abbott , have proved 

the genuineness of the report. 

Agreeing with the second group of scholars, I strongly believe 
that such an instruction was sent by*Umar II not only to Abu 3akr 
b. Huhanmad b. ‘Amr b. Kazm in I.edina, but to several other scholars 
of his time. Zuhri's statement that a large number of ah adith 
were written down in many volumes ( daftaran daftaran ), the copies 
of which were sent to each territory under ‘Unary II's authority^, 
clearly describes the completion of the commission of the caliph. 


Furthermore, considering the caliph's deep interest in the 
9 

field of hadith , it is not at all surprising that such a step would 
have been taken by him during his caliphate. The facts that he 
had appointed paid teachers to teach the Qur’an^, had helped and 
financed the students and the teachers of finh^, sent instruction 
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4 
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11 


List , ii, 210-211/195. 

Traditions , 18-19. 

AJUL, lii, 248.; Asiatique , 4 th series, xv, 168. 

J , 62 • 

Lahomet, i, p. xxx-xxxi. 

"Earliest biographies", I_G, ii, 24 . 

Papyri , ii, 25-52. 

Amwal , 576-530.; Bayan , i, 76 . 

I'uhabrar , 477* 5 Tab, V, 284.; Annales , ii, 1185.; 
biographies.-.." LG, i, 546. 

Hadith, lit ., 9• 

H adith lit ., 5*5 Bayan , i, 186.; Papyri 


"Earliest 




ii, d 4 • 
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to the governor of i-edina that weekly lectures should be held on 

hadith^, sent religious teachers to Egypt and North Africa to teach 

2 

its people the religion in general, encouraged the scholars to 
spread religious knowledge^, and urged people to attend Zuhri's 
lectures on hadi’th, these and many ether reports regarding his 
deep interest in religious knowledge in general and in the hadith 
in particular make us believe that he had sent circular orders to 
his governors to collect the ahadith. 


Among these circulars was the instruction sent to his i-edinaa 
governor. Abu Eakr b. lluhamnad b. ‘Amr b. Hazm, in whose written 
collection of a hadith we are concerned at the moment. The earliest 
report of this commission of‘Umar II, as found in Shaybani's 

recension of Lalik's luwatta* reads as follows: 

" ~ * ■ ~ 1 ■■» • • 

" ‘Umar b. ‘ifbd al-Aziz wrote to Abu Bakr b. ‘Amr b. Hazm: 'Look for 
what there is of the hadith of the messenger of Allah, may 
peace be upon him, or of his sunna, oi' of the hadith of 
‘Umar, or some such thing ( aw nahw hadha ) and write it down for 
me, for I fear the extinction of knowledge ( durus al-iliQ ani 
the passing away of the scholars'."^ 


— 7 

Labia Abbott, in her monumental work on hadith , discusses 

g 

the above report at great length and proves its authenticity. But 


1 

2 

9 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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Hauith lit ., 9• 

Tib, i, 1JO. 

Sayan , i, 124-j lisle *, 44* 

Jarh , I, i, 18.; Papyri , ii., 31. 
i'a sil , 55^. 
i.'.U'.va tta *(Sh), 389- 

Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri , vol. II, Chicago, 198,'. 


Pcpyri , ii, 26-32. 
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she claims that the phrase 'hadith ‘Umar' (hadith of‘Umar) occurirg 
in the report is an error which should be rectified by substituting 
the v.'ord" ‘Umar" to " ‘Amra", as has been done by I bn Sa^d.^ With 
this suggested .amendment she concludes that‘Umar II had asked 
Abu Bakr to send to him the traditions in possession of“Anra bint 
‘nbd ar-I‘a!u?.a:i only. 


If we were to accept Abbott's theory, the question would 

arise why there is no mention of t;asim b. liuhammad 1 s name in this 

particular report,while other reports, including that of Abu Katin: ar-Razi 

(also quoted by Abbott) , give both*Amra 1 s and Rasim's names together. 
i - 4 

furthermore, how can Darimi's version , w’hich also gives the name of 
‘Umar, be interpreted? Will it also be modified in the light of 
Ibn Sard's version? 


Truly speaking, there is no valid ground to doubt the authen¬ 
ticity of the report simply because 4 Umar's name occurs in it. as a 
natter of fact, both the phrases "hadith‘bmar" and "some such thing 
(i.e. reports of other companions)" are very significant, for they 
show that the caliph had not only asked Abu Bakr to collect the 
traditions of the prophet - both his sayings and actions - but also 
the sayings and practices of other companions. 


In order to interpret the above report, 
considerationOmar's general policy to codify 


we have to take into 
the sunna officially, 


Papyri , ii, 29 - 50 . 

2 

Fapyri , ii, 50 * 

;x 

J Tahdh, xii, 59*5 «Jarh (intr.), 21.; Jarh , IV, ii, 
4 ii±>, i, 126.J.-SD (Jed.), i, 104. 


537. 
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and have to bear in mir.ci that he had issued several instructions 
to different people asking then to collect the sunna. Viewed in 
this light, v/e nay rightly presume that he had issued two (instead 
of one) circulars to obtain the traditions of‘Umar I, t asini and 
*Amra. In the first circular he asked for the traditions of‘Amra 
and Vasin; in the second, the traditions of *Unar I. hile reporting 
‘Umar's commission, some scholars seem to have referred to the first 
circular, while others mentioned only the second one. 


The premise that the circular regarding the a hadith of ‘Anra 
and iasim was different from the instruction to collect the Prophet's 
and ‘Umar' s a hadith .can be substantiated by the report occurring in 
harimi's sunan . Here, the report reads as follows: "write down to 
-me the authentic hadith from the Apostle and front*Umar, for I fear 
the extinction of ‘ilm and passing' away of scholars".'*' 


’•Ye notice that while on the one hand the a hadith of‘Umar have 
been expressly mentioned, on the other, no reference has been made 
about the traditions of ‘Amra and C'.asim. Thus it is evident that the 
name of‘Umar in this (as well as in Shaybani's) report is quite 
genuine, and need not, therefore, be considered as a substitute of 
‘Amra, as claimed by Abbott. 


The question, however, arises as to why‘Amra and Qasim were 
specifically mentioned in one of the two circulars mentioned above. 
The answer to this is very simple. It is quite well known that both 

<n 7 

..asim* 1 and < Amra :> were considered authorities on hadith. Furthermore 




hi), i, 126.;’ SiJ ("Led.), i, 104* 
Tdh , i, 91.t. Tahdh , viii, 534* 


1 

2 

3 


Tahdh , xii, 439 



•hile 
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they hr a learnt the hadith from their common teacher, ‘7i’isha. 
the former, after his father's death, v.as brought up in the 


guardianship of*A’isha , finding thereby a great opportunity to be 
benefitted by her knowledge of hadith, the latter, motivated by 
her own love for sunna, had associated herself with‘A*isha and 


acquired so much knowledge from the latter that she came to be 
known as the best authority on the traditions transmitted by A*i3ha. 
'•^asirn, too, was considered as the best authority on‘A’isha's 
a hadith . ^ lloreover, since‘Anra v/as a near relative of Abu Baler - 
being his maternal ' aunt - she was easily approachable for the 
purpose of recording her traditions. 


So far as A’ou Bakr b. Kazm is concerned, he also was a great 
scholar of :edina.^ ‘Umar II had personal contacts with him long 
before his accession to the caliphate. He had met him and had 
doctrinal discussions with him earlier. Thus after becoming the 
caliph, he chose this talented scholar ana capable judge to record 
for him the sunna and hadith current in I-edina. 


As regards the outcome of this commission, we have seen that 

7 

the task assigned to Abu Bakr was accomplished , but before he 

0 

could despatch the books prepared by him, the caliph died. 

1 Tahdh , viii, 354-5 Tdh , i,91. 

2 

Tahdh , viii, 334-5 xii, 439-5 nsma ’, I, ii, 55- 

w 

Tahdh , viii, 334-5 Asms ’ , I, ii, 55- 

^ Abbott erroneously calls her the 'paternal' aunt of Abu Bakr. 
(cf. Papyri , ii, 29.) 

5 

Tahdh, xii, 53- 
b Tahdh , xii, 39- 

7 

Hawalin , i, -4- 

0 

Hav.alik , i, A. 



Unfortunately, the collection of Abu Bakr b. Ilazni could r.ot 

survive long. In Vvbd Allan b. «bi Bakr b. i uhaaanad' o words "they 

were lost (d a‘at )". 4 This last sentence of Abu Bakr's son clearly 

indicates that the task of collecting the traditions was 

2 

accomplished, though the 1 kutub 1 (containing the traditions) could 
not be despatched to the caliph. 


(52) Thabit al-Buriani fd. 120/125/128 A.H. ):- 

Thabit al-Bunani was a serious minded student of hadith, who 

7 

had accompanied his teacher Anas b. Lalik for forty long years.'' 

Some of the traditions -which he narrates from Anas have found place 
in the Sahi hayn and other major hadith collections. 4 

He was in favour of writing- down the hadith ana used to hold 

regular sessions for its teaching. In one of these sessions he is 

- - 5 - 

said to have related ninety a hadith . ja‘far b. Sulayman is 

reported to have written down few a hadith from him. ^ Kammad b. Salama 

b. Dinar had also transmitted from him a collection of 25 O 
7 

traditions. 

He died at an advanced age of 86, which explains his long 
association with Anas b. Lalik (d. 91 A.H.). 

4 Tahdh , xii, 59* 

Tahdh , xii, 59* 

^ Lasnahir , 89, no. 650 .; Hil.ya , ii, 327 . 

4 Hilya , ii, 329 - 33 I.; I'usnad , i, 295-296.; Lusnad (T), 270-274. 

5 

Hilya , vii, 313. 

^ Tahdh , ii, 96 . 

7 Hilya , vii, .313. . 
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(55) Javnvab b.*Ubayd Allah ui. 122 n..:. ) 

The Kufan Jawwab was a leading traditionist of Jurjan, where 

he had settled down.^" Among his eminent transmitters were 
_ - 2 

Abu lianifa, Shaybani and Ilis‘ar. 

It appears that he used to dictate traditions to his students. 
Sufyan ath-Thawri is reported to have written down few a hadith 

3 

from his transmitted material but did not read them out to him. 

(54) Za.7d b. *AlI (d. 122 A.H. ) 

Zayd b. *Ali, the Zaydite imam, is said to have collected the 

- — / 

traditions in a book knov.n as Al-!'a,jr:,u c fi * 1-hadith . * It contains 

5 

chapters on Siyar or International law. It has been transmitted 

6 — — 

by Amr b. Khalid al-’Jarashi. 

The manuscript of this book was seen and consulted by 

Dr. Kamidullah in 1946 at San c a’ in Yemen. He seems to consider 

• • 

it authentic and, therefore, remarks, "The first written, extant , 
collection of Hadith dates not from Bukhari or even the Imam kalik 

7 

but Hammam, if we exclude the al-Ta.imu** fi’l-Hadith of Zaid ibn Ali."' 

g 

Burgstrasser has, however, doubted its authenticity. 
kashahir , 199> no. 1597- 

2 

Tahdh , ii, 121.; Kashahir , 199» no. 1597* 

^ Jarh (lntr.),60-81.; Jarh ,I,i,536.; Lizan,i,426, no. 1589* 

* Also mentioned as 1 nuskha 1 ♦ cf. Tahdh , viii, 26. 

^ Conduct , 29-26. 

^ Tahdh , viii, 26. 

7 

Kamidullah, - "marly History of the Compilation of the Hadit.n", 

The Islamic deview , hay, 1949» PP* 24-25. 
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(9) nitride b. al~ i&lid ^d. c 12 r ) ti• zi• j i — 

SimZik b. al-’..&lid al-Hcnafi, dou Zumayl, was a leading 

traditionist of Yemen. He transmitted the traditions from Ibn‘Abbas, 

Ibn‘Umar, ‘I'rv.a -b. az-Zubajr and others.^ Scholars unanimously agree 

2 

on his trustworthiness. 

when he visited Basra and related the traditions there, many 
Iraqians vtrote down from him.'’ 

(56) i uhammad b. Ziyad al-'.urashi (d. c 124 A.K. ):- 

_ He was a distinguished hadith scholar of Medina, who had 
transmitted the traditions from ‘J.’ isha, Abu Hurayr, I bn ‘ Umar, 

‘Abu Allah b. az-Zubayr and others. 4 

He was in favour of writing down of the hadith. A collection 

of his transmitted a hadith (nuskha) was in possession of one of his 

- - 5 

pupils, named Ibrahim b. Tahman. 

(57) Ibrahim b. Luslim al-1'a.iari (d. c 125 A.H. );- 

Ile transmitted the traditions from*Abd Allah b. Abi Awfa, 

Abu ’1-Ahwas and others. 0 He oossessed several hadith collections 

% » — % 

7 

which were seen by Ibn‘Uyayna when the latter visited the former. 

Tahdh , iv, 235* 

Tahdh , iv, 235-256. 

I.lashahir , 123, no. 9o2. 

Tahdh, ix, 169. 
loahrifajt, lo4» 

Tahdh, i, 164. 

Tahdh, i, 16.5-166.; Lizan , i, 66, no. 216. 
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O 
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It appears from Ibn/l'yayna's account of these collections that 
Ibrahim used to record the traditions of each narrator in 
separate volumes. 

(58) Yazid b. abi kabib (d. 126 A.H. ):- 

The Egyptian hadith scholar, Yazid had received few 

- 1 0 

traditions in written form fro;:, Zuhri and 'Ata b. Abi dabah. 

A sizeable collection of his written a hadith was in circulation 
along with the manuscripts of other scholars of the day. Among 
his own students, Al-Layth b. 3a‘a had made written collection of 
a hadith from him .* 4 

It is said that his wide reputation had attracted the famous 
5 

lbn Ishaq to Egypt. 

(59) Ya^ia b. Hakim (d. before 150 A.h. ):- 

Ya < la transmitted the traditions from Sa 4 id b. Jubayr, 
‘Ikrirca, Suleyman b. Yasar, and others. From him transmitted 
Yahya b. Abi Kathir, Ea‘ia b. «bi 4 Aruba, Ayyub as-Sikhtiyani and 
others.^ 

The last mentioned scholar (Ayyub) was his friend, to whom 

- 7 

he sent some ahadith in written form. 

_» . 

* SB, iii, 476 ( Talao) .; Tahdh, ix, 447* 

r> 

c S5, ii, 43 ( ’Buyu *).; iii, 240 ( Tafsir al- .ur’an ). 

^ Papyri , ii, IS. 

^ Tahdh, iii, 110.; lizan , i, 636 , no. 2447» where the collection 
has been described as * nuskha .* 

5 

Jarh , IV, ii, 2o7. 

° Tahdh , xi, 4*01. * 

Sh, iii, 21 .( Buyu 4 ). 


7 



(60) Abu ’z-Zinsd fd. 1^0 &,£. );■ 

*Abd Allah b. Dhakwan Abu ’z-Zinad, a leading traditionist and 

1 _ - - - 2 
jurist of I/edina", •.vas acknowledged as 1 amir al-nu’nintn fl *1- h adith 1 

(the leader of muslins in the field of hadith}. Although he remained 

attached to the Umayyad court in various administrative capacities,^ 

yet his acade.mic interest remained unaffected. 


He used to hold hadith sessions which were attanded by a huge 
crowd. The number of audiences in these sessions sometimes reached 
three hundred.^ He was mainly interested in legal a hadith . Thus, 
unlike Zuhri, v;ho used to record every type of tradition, he collected 
only those a hadith which dealt with legal matters ( al-halal wa’l-haram) 


- \ 5 

m rrv ' 


As he used to transmit the traditions chiefly from A*raj (d. 117 A.H.), 
he was known as his secretary and transmitter ( k~ tib wa rawi * " 

His own traditions were transmitted by Abu ’1-Yaman al-Kakam b. Nafi‘, • 

7 

who is said to have possessed a large collection in written form. 

He is credited with a kitab containing the traditions narrated by 

0 9 

A‘raj. It was transmitted by his son c Abd ar-Rahman (d. 174 A.H.). 
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Asma*, 

I, ii, 235- 


Asma ’, 

I, ii, 235. 


Bayan, 

i» 75, 76. 


Papyri 

, ii, 48 , n. 156 . 


Bayar., 

i, 73. 


Tdh, i 

, 127.; Tahrih, v, 203•; Papyri, 

ii, 13 $. 

Kifcya 

, 521. 


Inia’, 

175*;Tahdh,vi,172.; 3agh,x,230. 

; i.:ashahir,135, no. 

Tchdh, 

vi, 172.; Bagh, x, 230.; Imla* 

, 173-; Fasil, 77b. 
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